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PREFACE 

T?OR a very junior officer, who has been in the 
service of the Protectorate only three years, to 
venture to write a book on the natives is, I fear, as 
presumptuous as it is rash and, probably, suicidal. 
Qui s^ excuse s^aecuse^ but really a few words must be 
said in defence* When I returned home on leave 
three months ago, I had no more thought of writing 
this volume than I had of setting out for the North 
Pole. During the preceding twelve months that I had 
spent as Acting District Commissioner of Obubura 
Hill district I had taken a number of photographs 
of the scenery ao9 the ftathres, and had also jotted 
down in my notebooks a few descriptions of customs 
and ceremonies of anthropological interest. These 
photc^^raphs were shown to people interested in such 
subjects, and it was suggested that they should be 
sent to The Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ or 
some other similar publication* Referring one day 
to Messrs. Hutchinson and Co.'s Living Races of 
Adankindy I ao^ed that no natives of Southern 
Nigeria were included therein, and accordingly offered 
my photo^phs to the publishers, in case they should 
have in contemplation a new and larger edition of that 
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w.ork. After looking through them, they suggested 
that, no book having yet appeared on the natives of 
the Cross River, the best of these photographs might 
be published in book form, and that I should attempt 
to write a few chapters in explanation of them. The 
proposal having been submitted to the Colonial Office, 
and no objection having been raised, this little volume 
was undertaken. It does not pretend to be otherwise 
than a very sketchy production, and on nearly every 
page there are many signs that these " notes " are 
written to explain the illustrations instead of vice versa y 
as is usually the case. Had I, during my twelve 
months* residence in Obubura Hill district, had any 
intention of writing a book, I should have tried to 
accurately note down much that is here represented 
by generalization only. I would beg the reader to 
bear this in mind, and to make allowances accordingly. 
To my fellow-officers of the Cross River Division 
my apologies are also due for having ventured " to 
rush into print,** and to describe in this sketchy 
manner scenes and affairs about which they are far 
more competent to write. In all sincerity, I would 
beg them to look upon this as merely a rough scaffi3ld- 
ing which may perhaps help them to build up a series 
of volumes that will really do justice to the extremely 
interesting peoples of the Cross River. Sir H. H. 
Johnston, one of the greatest living authorities on 
the anthropology of African peoples, includes " the 
tribes on the extreme upper Cross River, at the back 
of Southern Nigeria [that is to say, in Obubura Hill 
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district] '* as among those ^^ native races which at the 
present time seem to me best worthy of our study, 
because they are the most accessible and the least 
known." * 

Study the native from the native point of view is the 
motto which all my senior officers have given me 
since I joined the service of the Protectorate. When 
I first landed in Southern Nigeria in July, 1901, the 
government was being administered, during the 
absence of the High Commissioner, by Mr. Probyn, 
now Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Sierra 
Leone, and, turning to a letter written home in that 
month, I find that, at my first interview with him, he 
^^ laid stress on the importance of our being patient 
and tactful in our dealings with the native chiefs." 
The same advice was inculcated upon me by the first 
Divisional Commissioner under whom I served, 
namely, Mr. H. Bedwell, now Chief Assistant 
Secretaty. That this was also the motto of Sir Ralph 
Moor, our late High Commissioner, may be gathered 
from the following sentence taken from a letter 
received from him during my residence at Obubura 
Hill — " a study of the native, and effort to see and 
appreciate his point of view, practically ensures 
success in your work." I may add that our present 
High Commissioner, Mr. Egerton, gave me advice 
to the same effect at my interview with him before 
proceeding on leave last May. The study of anthro- 

^ ** Notes on African Subjects of Special Interest " in the Journal 
of the African Society^ No. I.y p. 20 (Oct., 1901). 
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pology being encouraged in such high quarters, I have 
less hesitation in putting into print a collection of 
notes which, though of but little value in themselves, 
will at any rate serve to indicate to the scientifically- 
trained anthropologist what kind of customs and 
ceremonies awaits his accurate investigations in the 
district with which this book deals. 

The science of anthropology being now only in its 
infancy, the crude observations of a mere amateur 
contained in this volume, will, I trust, be leniently 
dealt with. These apologia may be fitly brought to an 
end with a quotation from a review contributed to 
Man'^ of this present month by Mr. C. H. Read, 
F.S.A., Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities 
and Ethnography at the British Museum : ^' It is a 
truly remarkable fact that in England there is 
probably less value set upon anthropological studies 
than in any other civilised country. Every day the 
need of it is felt ; it is, in fact, the necessary training 
of a diplomatic service for dealing with primitive 
peoples, with the important difference that whereas 
the diplomatist can have recourse to argument and 
common sense on the occurrence of a blunder, such 
an opportunity is rarely given to the white man in 
dealing with the savage, whose method is to act first 
and leave the argument to the end Every * native 
question' must of necessity be treated with due 
regard to the native's point of view, and his ideas, 
which probably seem to the average unskilled official 

^ Man^ 19049 article 93. 
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to be rooted in superstition and folly, would be 
looked at very differently by anyone with even a 
smattering of anthropological knowledge. Whether 
it be connected with birth, marriage, or even the 
lighting of a camp fire, the native regards his acts 
with as much seriousness as the white man looks 
upon the gravest actions of his life. Englishmen 
have more concern with these matters than any other 
nation, and if it [anthropological work] should serve no 
other purpose, it at least demonstrates the necessity 
for intimate knowledge of tribal customs before 
attempting any but the most perfunctory relations 
with a primitive people." ^ 

My grateful thanks are due to Major E. P. S. 
Roupell, D.S.O., formerly a Divisional Commissioner 
in Southern Nigeria, who kindly read through my 
manuscript and suggested several desirable alter a- 

^ As these pages are passing through the press, the following apposite 
remarks occur in a leading article in The Morning Post on France and 
Morocco : — ^ It is good generalship to make as complete a survey as 
possible of the prospective scene of operations. ... It is much wiser 
to develop along the lines of the past than to attempt to begm with a 
clean sheet and to impose on primitive peoples our own methods of 
administration and our own laws and customs. ... It is largely because 
we have known how to respect native institutions, and to preserve what- 
ever is good in them, that we have been so successful in our dealings 
with races on a different plane of civilisation. But we have at times 
made mistakes which have cost us dear, not through design but through 
ignorance^ because we have not known that we were offending. ... A 
few thousand pounds spent in the early stages of our contact with peoples 
brought under our influence, or a systematic inquiry into their adminis- 
trative systems, manners, and customs might save us hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in punitive expeditions." 
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tions. He has also given me various items of 
additional information, which are acknowledged in 
the footnotes. During the years 1 893-1 900 Major 
(then Captain) Roupell did much work in opening up 
the Cross River. 

In classifying my notes under different headings, I 
have derived considerable assistance from Notes and 
dueries in Anthropology^ edited for the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science by Mr. J. G. 
Garson, m.d., and Mr. C. H. Read, f.s.a. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE 

16 September^ 1904 
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PROLOGUE 

T^HE following paragraphs, written in a steam 
pinnace on the Cross River in October, 1903, 
appeared in the East Anglian Daily Times y and are 
here reprinted with the permission of the Editor of 
that newspaper. A few alterations and additions 
have been made. The names of the villages are 
imaginary, incidents that happened at several different 
places having been crowded together in this article. 
It was entitled " On the Outskirts of the Empire." 

A big mud-coloured river, quiet, but very rapid, 
flowing between green walls of dense "bush," that 
entirely screen the more or less open country lying 
behind. Here and there magnificently upright white 
trunks of huge cotton-trees stand out conspicuously 
against the leafy background. Ropes and festoons 
of creeping plants hang from the topmost branches 
to the water's edge. Feathery palms, with ferns and 
non-blossoming orchids clinging to their stems, 
relieve the monotonous regularity of the other 
foliage. Flowers are so few as to be hardly notice- 
able. A tree crowned with scarlet or mauve or 
white bloom may occasionally be seen, and, near the 
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1 CROSS RIVER NATIVES 

water, a creeper displays yellow convolvulus-like 
blossoms, but these are mere specks against the green 
walls. 

At intervals, short lengths of red bank are visible 
where the undergrowth of the bush has been cleared, 
and these indicate human habitation. Sometimes 
the clearing is only the beach to a village in the 
rear ; sometimes the village itself stands on the bank. 
Let us visit some of these villages with the District 
Commissioner, who in a small steam pinnace called 
the Mosquito is making his official round. It is a 
"bush* district," that is to say, the natives are only 
just beginning to come under the influence of the 
white man's jurisdiction, and we may therefore 
expect to be introduced to the genuine "savage." 

This village is Kubo. The Mosquito arrived here 
last evening, and the Commissioner has spent the 
night under his mosquito-net in the tiny cabin. Day 
breaks about 5.45, the transition from darkness to 
light being very rapid. Some of the villagers arc 
already off to a neighbouring riverside market. 
Their dug-out canoes, laden with yams, peppers, 
corn, etc., glide along under the branches— <lusky 
barks and dusky paddlers against the dusky bank. 
The head chief comes down to pay his respects, and 
the Commissioner, who has been here before, arranges 
a meeting with the principal villagers. A boundary 

palaver" with an adjoining town has to be gone 
into, and a new law has to be explained to them. 

^ Bush in West Africa corretpoodi xo jungle in India. 
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It is a typical village, consisting of a number 
of compounds clustered together, with narrow lanes 
between them. A compound is a stockaded enclosure 
containing the huts of one family. The walls are of 
sun-burnt mud, and the conical grass-thatched roofs 
denote that these people belong to the Ik we tribe. 

As the Commissioner passes through to the 
meeting-place, the more timid of the women and 
children scatter right and left, hide themselves in 
their huts, and peep out at " the white man." The 
more sensible, however, go on with their duties. 
These natives, especially the women, are always busy 
about something in a leisurely way. Here sits a 
man making wicker fishing-traps, here a woman is 
vigorously pounding yams in a huge wooden mortar, 
here comes a string of small children bringing on 
their heads earthen pots of water from the river. 
Goats, dogs, and fowls roam on all sides, picking up 
odds and ends of food. Both sexes are almost 
naked, wearing nothing but small loin-cloths. Their 
hair is cut and dressed in many different fashions, 
and occasionally reddened with camwood. The 
bodies or limbs of some are painted bright red or 
yellow, others have geometrical patterns picked out 
in black paint on their brown skins ; many have 
tribal marks tattooed on their faces. Among the 
ornaments are bracelets and anklets of ivory, brass, 
and iron, rings of the same metals, and necklaces 
with hanging charms. Small girls wear strings of 
beads round their hips instead of the women's loin- 
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cloths. Some of the women carry a snufF-box of 
goat's bone thrust through a hole pierced in the lobe 
of the ear. A scarlet "stocking-cap," purchased 
from down-river traders, denotes a chief. 

In the centre of the village is an open space shaded 
by trees, whose wide-spreading branches give wel- 
come relief from the blazing sun. The rulers of the 
little community, seated on blocks of wood or stone, 
or squatted on the ground, are awaiting the Commis- 
sioner. His deck-chair is opened. An interpreter 
and two native policemen are in attendance. He 
begins the "palaver" by giving them his compli- 
ments, to which they murmur their salutations in 
reply, and then he tells them he is come to inquire 
into their boundary dispute — what have they to say ? 
They ask leave to retire and consult among them- 
selves, and, on their return, the head chief stands up, 
and, with many dramatic gestures, states their side of 
the case. 

Private suits are heard and settled, and then, as 
the Commissioner is about to depart, a whispering 
takes place among the people, and their spokesman 
explains that they are pleased to see their "great 
white father," and that it is good his children should 
make him a present. A goat is accordingly led for- 
ward, and, in return, they receive a " dash " of 
tobacco, cloth, or beads. Then the Commissioner 
goes round the compounds exchanging greetings 
with the natives, taking photographs, asking ques- 
tions as to their " jujus " and customs, their articles 
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of trade, their farming and fishing prospects, and 
so on. 

Here is a young man carving a " guest-dish '* out 
of a block of wood. The iron tools are home-forged, 
but the metal was purchased in bars from a European 
" factory " down river. He is finishing the figure of 
a little man seated at the side of the trencher, and 
rests to take snufF, and, before putting away his 
snufiF-box, gravely deposits a pinch on each hand 
of the figure. " Why do you do this ? " he is asked, 
and replies that it is a little offering to the local 
spirit, who might otherwise cause his tools to slip 
and spoil the work. 

This is a typical example of their religion. If 
rites and ceremonies, outward symbols, sacrifices, and 
offerings, are true proofs, these people are super- 
latively religious. West Africa is the anthropologist's 
happy hunting-ground, for here primitive religion 
and its elder sister magic flourish together. Not 
only has every village its big god, but there are 
minor deities for every compound and hut, and on 
all sides altars and shrines are raised, and charms and 
nostrums of the " doctor " displayed. 

The supreme god of this village of Kubo is a great 
tree on the beach with sweet-scented blossoms. "It 
is our Life," the chief explains ; " it grew here before 
the village was built ; we sacrifice and appeal to it ; 
our most solemn oaths are made beneath its branches ; 
if anybody break a twig he will die or fall sick, but a 
fine paid to us chiefs will protect him." Up in the 
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topmost branches hangs a pot, containing probably 
a collection of charms as heterogenous as those enu- 
merated by the witches in Machethy and at the base 
of the trunk are preserved the skulls of sacrificed 
animals. 

Further along the beach, on a little mound, stands 
another pot, supported — in the language of heraldry 
— by two human skulls. " These," the chief replies, 
"are the heads of people of Otibi (the town on the 
opposite bank) whom we killed in war. We put 
them here to frighten our young men from looting 
canoes, but we ourselves don't fear them." 

Out of the bank sticks a straight palm-branch, 
stripped of all its leaves except a tuft near the top, 
on which a kola-nut is impaled, and, a foot lower 
down, a cleft has been made, and inserted therein are 
a dead leaf of the " Life " tree and the legs of a living 
fowl. The wretched bird hangs head downward, 
fluttering its wings, dying of pain and thirst in the 
fierce sun. This is a cure for fever, put up by and 
for the benefit of some down-river trader. The 
Commissioner orders the fowl's head to be cut oflF, 
but of course none of the spectators understands why 
the victim's suflFerings need be considered. 

The next village is Tabali. No white man has 
been here before, but they have, of course, seen the 
Commissioner passing up and down, and heard of 
his jurisdiction from their neighbours. The inter- 
preter goes ashore with a message that his master 
is come to visit the chiefs and people. The reply 
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is that their head chief is " forbidden " to go outside 
his compound — will the white man visit him there ? 
Experience has taught the Commissioner that, among 
these primitive people, the head chief is often looked 
upon as half divine, the human representative of 
their ancestral god. He regulates their religious 
rites, and is by some tribes believed to have the 
power of making rain fall when they require it, and 
of bringing them good harvests. So, being of such 
value to the community, he is not permitted, except 
on very rare occasions, to go outside his compound, 
lest evil should befall him, and the whole town have 
to suffer. 

Understanding this, the Commissioner waives the 
right of first visit, and follows the messenger to the 
royal quarters. The old man is squatting inside the 
little porch of his hut, afraid to advance to meet his 
visitor. The latter goes up to him, shakes hands, 
sits down on a block of wood brought for him, and 
confidence and the usual interchange of salutations 
begin. The host retires into his hut, and returns 
with his carved guest-dish. It contains palm-oil, a 
roasted fish, and one kola-nut ; also a small basket- 
work quiver full of fiat bone sticks. To show that 
the food is not poisoned, the chief puts the kola 
into his mouth, raises the fish to his lips, and, dipping 
one of the sticks into the thick orange-coloured oil, 
sucks it exhaustively, and then pushes the dish to his 
guest. The latter breaks the sacred kola into four 
sections, keeps one, hands one to his host, the third 
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to the second chief, and the fourth to the interpreter, 
who, breaking up the fish, distributes it among the 
company. 

This act of friendship ended, business begins. 
The Commissioner explains who he is and why he 
is come — that the white man's policy is to promote 
peace and trade, and that, to establish these, certain 
evil practices must cease : killing and fighting, slave- 
dealing, human sacrifices, looting of canoes, and so 
on. The chiefs listen attentively and promise to 
amend their ways. The old head chief comes out 
and sits on a log in his compound. He has not been 
outside of it for some years, but apparently high 
rank and a reputation for magical powers compensate 
him for loss of freedom. The clippings of his hair, 
the parings of his nails, even his spittle, are always 
carefully collected and secretly buried lest some evil 
magician should convert them into a charm against 
his health. He, however, permits himself to be 
photographed. 

In another compound two boys are playing a game, 
variations of which, under divers names, are known 
in many other parts of the world. Here it is called 
" azigo." On the ground lies a wooden board thirty- 
four inches long and five inches broad, having two 
parallel rows of square holes, twenty in each row. 
The players sit one on each side of it, and play with 
seeds like coffee-berries. They are too interested in 
their game to heed the stranger's presence. Several 
blacksmiths are at work making farming implements. 
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jram-skewers, heads for fishing-spears, gongs, razors. 
Nearly every man carries a sharp knife in a sheath of 
goat*s or crocodile's skin. 

Night comes ; cool breezes blow, and the moon 
illumines the great river with her quiet, silvery light. 
The Commissioner is lulled to sleep by the low- 
pitched, monotonous, but musical, song of revellers 
in some neighbouring town, who will dance and sing 
all through the night. He wonders if a human 
sacrifice is taking place, but soon falls asleep, and 
dreams of harvest festival in his village church at 
home. 
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CHAPTER I 

Southern Nigeria — Its government — The Cross River Division — 
Duties of a District Commissioner — Political — Judicial — Treasury 
— Police and prison — Medical — Soldiering — Office-work — Intelli- 
gence report — Hobbies. 

TTIS Britannic Majesty's Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria lies between 4^30' and 10** 30' east longi- 
tude and 4"^ and 7^ 30' north latitude, and is bounded 
on the north by Northern Nigeria, on the south by 
the Gulf of Guinea and the Bight of Benin, on the 
east by German Kamerun, and on the west by Lagos 
and the Bight of Benin. 

Its government is administered by a High Com- 
missioner, and, for administrative purposes, it is 
divided into five divisions — Calabar,^ Cross River, 
Eastern, Central, and Western — which are subdivided 
into districts and sub-districts. Each division is 
under a Divisional Commissioner, and the fourteen 
districts and eight sub-districts are in the charge of 

^ In 1904, with the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the name ** Old Calabar " (town, district, and division) was 
ihortcDcd mto ** Calabar.'' 

II 
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District Commissioners and Assistant District Com- 
missioners respectively. 

The Cross River Division lies in the north-eastern 
quarter of the Protectorate, and has three districts — 
Bende, with sub-district of Aro Chuku; Afikpo; 
and Obubura Hill, with sub-district of Okuni. Of 
these three districts, Obubura Hill with Okuni is the 
most remote, occupying the angle where Southern 
Nigeria meets Northern Nigeria and German Kame- 
run. The writer was in charge of this district from 
May, 1903, until May, 1904, and it is these upper 
parts of the Cross River, the people, and their beliefs 
and customs, that this book attempts to describe. 

What are the duties of a District Commissioner ? 
What do you mean by a Political Officer ? What 
qualifications are necessary ? are questions sometimes 
asked at home. They may be answered somewhat as 
follows : — 

First and foremost, a District Commissioner is 
responsible for the political situation in his district, 
and his chief aim should be so to administer the dic- 
tates of the Government that the natives may without 
friction be led to gradually lay aside all practices and 
customs that are detrimental to peace and good order, 
or that prevent freedom of trade, and to willingly 
adopt as much of European civilisation as may be for 
their own ultimate advancement and prosperity. He 
has also to open up " new ** country, which means 
penetrating into places where no "white man" has 
ever been, and visiting primitive people whose degree 
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of culture is no greater than that to which the Ancient 
Britons had attained when the Romans overcame 
them some two thousand years ago. Patience, tact, 
common sense, good temper, and a sense of humour 
are very necessary in dealing with them ; but, above 
all, much long-suffering patience. Our own ancestors 
of 100 B.C. would find it rather difficult even 
willingly to adapt themselves all at once to the 
strenuous life of thought and action to which their 
present descendants have attained after two thousand 
years of very gradual evolution. Keeping this fact in 
his mind, the Political Officer deals " softly, softly " 
with Nature's children of the bush, and humours 
them, and tries to see things from their point of view, 
and does his best to smooth matters amicably when a 
misunderstanding occurs between them and their " big 
father," the Government. If he begin with an open 
mind, free from any preconceived antagonistic preju- 
dices, he will learn to like the people over whom the 
Government has placed him, and the more he can 
like them, the better will it be for him and for them, 
for the success of his work and for their advancement. 
The personality of the District Commissioner is an 
element of no small importance. His " subjects ** are 
very human, very observant of numerous everyday 
forms and ceremonies of religious and social etiquette, 
and very apt to form their opinion of the " white 
stranger " and his policy from his observance of such 
points — " mere details " which are being crowded 
out from the strenuous life of modern England, 
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but which were duly observed by our great-grand- 
fathers, and still survive among old-fashioned people 
in quiet corners. 

The importance of being attentive to such observ- 
ances is enhanced by the fact that, the multiplicity of 
'dialects making it impossible for the European to 
learn them and thus address the natives directly, 
an interpreter has always to be employed, who, often 
having in view his own ends rather than those of the 
Government, may transmit to the natives a very 
different message from that which proceeded from the 
Commissioner's mouth. The latter, therefore, must 
never forget that he is very much in the hands of 
his interpreter, and that, if his audience are to judge 
of him and his policy entirely by what they hear, they 
may sometimes have an excellent excuse for misunder- 
standing. But by his personality and actions he may 
exercise a certain amount of direct influence upon his 
audience, which will be a check on the interpreter, 
and may be of invaluable service to the Commissioner, 
especially if experience has taught his auditors not to 
entirely rely upon the interpreter's accurate translation. 

Two instances may be cited. In the height of the 
rainy season, when the currents of the river were 
very fierce and strong, the writer's canoe was wrecked 
off the Ikwe village of Ichoko. The little steam 
pinnace Parroty to which the heavy steel canoe was 
attached, was saved from destruction by the prompt- 
ness of the crew in cutting the connecting ropes. 
The Parrot having got among rocks and overhanging 
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trees, there was some difficulty in getting her to the 
bank. The villagers — notorious for their raids on 
passing canoes and their general lawlessness — swarmed 
down from their huts and watched our every move- 
ment My men were cutting down the branches that 
impeded progress, and were about to do execution 
upon those of a huge large-leaved tree, when I noticed 
a sudden excitement among the watching natives, and, 
guessing that this particular tree might be sacred 
in their eyes, ordered the crew not to touch it. On 
seeing my gestures and the result, the Ichoko people 
instantly came to our help, and, plunging into the 
water and pushing us clear of the rocks, brought 
the Parrot safely to the bank. I then learnt that this 
tree was their ^' Life," the most sacred thing in their 
community, and that anybody cutting it or breaking 
a twig would have been sold into slavery or have had 
to pay a fine. They had never before been visited 
by any white man, but my protection of their sacred 
tree had won their confidence, and so they came to 
our assistance, and eventually did excellent service in 
recovering the canoe and some of my kit. 

On another occasion, when I was introducing to 
the people the representative of a European firm who 
proposed establishing depots up the river, we halted 
in the market-place of a large riverside town, where 
there stood an upright post, painted with fetish signs, 
and surmounted by a plate containing offerings to the 
deity .^ Mr. A., who wanted to know what timber the 

^ See Fig. aa. 
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country produced, carried a small axe, and, before 
I could stop him, went up to the post, hacked a small 
piece out, and pronounced it to be mahogany. I im- 
mediately prevented him doing further injury to it, 
and had to tell him that, if he wanted to establish 
friendly relations with these people, he must be 
careful not to injure and treat with disrespect any- 
thing that they regarded as sacred. I believe he 
considered my interference as quite unnecessary, but 
the chiefs of the town thanked me for it, and did not 
forget Mr. A.'s action, for on several future occasions, 
when the advantages of trading direct with Europeans 
were being urged upon them, they said that they 
should welcome their advent, but not if it entailed 
such injury to the objects of their religion. Later 
on, the friendliness of this large town was evidenced 
by their giving up to me at my request all their rifles 
and cap-guns, and aiding me to collect similar arms 
of precision from inland villages. 

In both the above instances a friendly feeling 
towards the Government was created by small acts 
of courtesy, which, coming direct from the repre- 
sentative of the Government without the medium 
of an interpreter, were, in the very eyes of the 
natives, real proofs that their " big father " meant to 
protect and treat them well. It is sometimes equally 
important to insist on the natives paying due regard 
to local etiquette. For instance, when a Political 
Oflicer visits a town, he makes straight for the market- 
place, has his chair placed in the shade, and sends his 
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compliments to the head chief, whose duty it is to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Government by 
coming out to greet its representative. Occasionally 
the head chief replies by requesting the Commissioner 
to first visit him in his compound, but this wary 
request should not, unless under certain exceptional 
circumstances,^ be complied with, for compliance 
would seem to the mass of the people to be a sign 
that the white man was inferior to their chief, and the 
consequence might be that the Commissioner would 
be regarded as a "small boy" whose instructions 
need not be taken seriously. 

Also, it would be extremely unwise to behave in 
such a way that the natives should look upon one's 
recognition of their beliefs and customs as submissive- 
ness. In diplomatic relations with primitive peoples, 
as in all other situations of life, it is highly desirable 
to attain to the proverbial happy mean, and the more 
the District Commissioner "condescends" to study 
the everyday details and intricacies of the life of the 
people whom he has to govern — their fetishes and 
jujus, their festivals and dances, their customs at birth, 
marriage, and burial, their likes and dislikes, wants 
and aims — the more quickly will he acquire that 
knowledge which will keep him in "the middle of 
the road where perfect safety is." 

Next in importance to the political work of the 
District Commissioner comes his judicial work. His 
Judicial Warrant gives him powers somewhat similar 

^ See p. 200. 
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to those of a Justice of the Peace at home. He is 
also local sheriff and coroner. He takes charges on 
oath and administers oaths, issues warrants of arrest, 
civil and criminal writs of summons, and warrants of 
commitment to prison, holds inquests, and superintends 
executions. In his District Court he hears, determines, 
and gives judgment as far as his limited jurisdiction 
extends, and he also prepares the more important 
cases for final hearing in the Supreme Court. In 
serious urgent cases in remote districts, he may be 
called upon to act as president of a Special Court, 
where, with the local chiefs as members, he has tem- 
porarily all the powers of the Supreme Court, and 
may have to pronounce sentence of death. He is also 
president of all native courts within his district, and is 
responsible for their successful working, and that justice 
be therein duly meted out to rich and poor alike. 

The majority of criminal cases heard in the 
District Court are on charges of petty larceny or 
assault, and most of the civil cases are brought to 
recover money or goods lent for trading purposes. 
All trade is done on the credit system, their ready 
willingness to make loans -^ often to comparative 
strangers without security — being perfectly amazing, 
and the weary magistrate at last begins to think that 
everybody is indebted to everybody else. All the 
better is it for the District Commissioner who has 
had any legal training, or systematically read law, and 
to have qualified as a barrister-at-law or as a solicitor 
is an asset which may prove of infinite service in the 
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course of his career. In bush-districts, patience, 
common sense, and a knowledge of the world are the 
chief qualifications, and the natives' appreciation of 
British justice is shown by their often begging the Com- 
missioner to hear cases in his District Court which 
should properly be tried in their own Native Court. 

In the Native Courts— divided into two classes, 
Native Councils and Minor Courts — native law and 
customs are always recognised and encouraged by the 
Government unless they run contrary to freedom and 
true justice. Many cases can be settled only by 
native law, which, having evolved along the same 
lines as the long chain of cause and effect of which 
these cases are the product, is naturally more applicable 
than the English code evolved upon quite different 
lines. It is of course necessary that the Commissioner 
should acquire a knowledge of native law. ^^ Super- 
stition*' plays too prominent a part in their code. 
We, in our law-courts of the seventeenth century, 
tortured and otherwise punished harmless old women 
on accusations of '* witchcraft," and the West African 
native has not yet advanced beyond such beliefs. 
Give him time, and he, too, will doubtless free him- 
self from these hereditary ideas and practices. ^^ The 
Ordeal, Witchcraft, and Juju Proclamation" of 1903 
deals with this subject. At the end of his Report on 
Southern Nigeria for 1902^ Mr. Probyn, the Acting 
High Commissioner,^ wrote that "the most wide- 

^ Now C.M.G. and Governor and CominaiKier*iii»Chief of the 
colony of Sierra Leone. 
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spread, powerful, and rapidly acting influence tending 
to elevate the natives will, however, be found in the 
Native Councils, provided the latter are constantly super- 
vised by European officer s^ 

The work of the local treasury generally falls upon 
the Assistant District Commissioner. Every District 
Commissioner has, or should have, an assistant at his 
station to help him, besides another assistant in charge 
of the sub-district. When the District Commissioner 
is away from his station travelling in the bush, the 
former of these assistants assumes charge of the station 
and has temporarily the same judicial powers as the 
District Commissioner. But sometimes the latter has 
no assistant for months at a time, and then, in addition 
to his other work, he has to be responsible for the 
safety of a large sum of money — often ^i,cx)0 in 
small silver — and has to transact the daily financial 
business of the district, pay his staff at the end of 
the month, and prepare a series of monthly financial 
returns. 

The District Commissioner is also in charge of the 
local detachment of civil police and of the local 
prison or lock-up. The police are recruited chiefly 
from the natives of the Protectorate, and undergo a 
period of training under the Inspector of Police^ at 
Calabar before being drafted into outlying districts. 
They are a smart and useful body of men. They 

^ Captain J. L. R. Parry, Southern Nigeria Regiment, who was 
appointed Inspector of Police in Noyember, 1902, and has done 
excellent work in organising this force. 
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wear uniform consisting of blue serge knicker- 
bockers and tunic with red shoulder-straps and brass 
buttons bearing the arms of the Protectorate, leathern 
waistbelt, and blue peaked cap faced with red.^ They 
usually carry batons, but, when escorting a Political 
Officer on the march, are armed with carbines. 

Prisoners are under the care of an educated native 
warder. They are well fed, well housed, and well 
treated, keep regular hours and do regular work, and 
are discharged all the better for the discipline of 
body and mind that they have undergone. That 
they realise the advantages of British methods is 
proved by the fact that, after discharge, they some- 
times beg the Commissioner to give them work on the 
station where they have learnt to feel at home while 
under restraint Prisoners are periodically examined 
by the district doctor, and those that require treat- 
ment come daily under his hands, and of course do 
not work if he pronounces them unfit for it. They 
but seldom try to escape, though the deprivation of 
freedom and of intercourse with their women is a 
real punishment to them. 

Some knowledge of elementary surgery, ambulance 
work, and medicine, is certain to be of use to a 
Commissioner. Circumstances may call the district 
medical officer away from the station for weeks or 
even months, and then the District Commissioner has 
to do his best at amateur doctoring. Also, when 
travelling alone (without any other European) through 

^ See Fig. 51. 
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the district, he or members of his following may fall 
sick or sustain some injury, and life and limb may 
depend solely upon his knowledge of what should be 
done. Reports of the surgical and medicinal skill 
of the white man have spread far and wide through- 
out Africa, and it is surprising how readily these 
bush people will submit to European treatment of 
their wounds and diseases. Twice I was accom- 
panied into " new " country by the district medical 
officer, and on both occasions my success in opening 
up friendly relations with the people, and settling 
their intertribal disputes, was greatly due to his 
patience and skill in dealing with the diseased and 
maimed who crowded round him in every village. 
Later on, when I visited these people again, but alone, 
they brought their sick out to be healed, but, unfor- 
tunately, I had neither the knowledge nor the time 
to minister to their wants. The impression created 
on the natives by the skill and kindness exercised in 
their behalf by the Government doctor is doubtless 
a very important factor in opening up new country 
without friction. 

Soldiering is another duty that the Political Officer 
may be called upon to perform. In most outlying 
districts there is stationed a detachment of the Southern 
Nigeria Regiment under the command of a European 
officer, who, however, may be summoned away on 
active service and have to hand over to the District 
Commissioner. Then the latter has to superintend 
the daily drills and fatigues, hold a weekly kit inspec- 
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tion, do orderly-room work, prepare pay-sheets and 
monthly returns, and pay the men. The rank and 
file, and most of the non-commissioned officers, are 
Mohammedans — Hausas from Northern Nigeria, or 
Yorubas from the interior parts of Lagos. They 
make good soldiers — strong, lithe, and capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue. Unlike the less 
fortunate English " Tommy," each private is allowed 
to keep a wife. These women accompany their 
husbands from one station to another, and, wherever 
they go, do such a brisk trade with the pagan natives 
that, by the time that the husband has completed his 
period of service, they have amassed sufficient wealth 
to return with him to their own country, where, 
let us hope, they live happy ever after. On two 
occasions, each extending over a period of several 
moQths, it fell to the writer to take temporary com- 
jowid of a detachment of soldiers, and he then 
found extremely useful to him the training and ex- 
perience, including a fortnight at camp, that he had 
acquired during a four years' service as a Volunteer 
at home. 

The local post office, and sometimes the customs 
abo, are under the District Commissioner's charge^ 
and, if he has a steam launch at his station, he is 
responsible for its safety and for the good conduct of 
its crew. He must also see that all Government 
buildings and property are kept in good order and 
repair, and has often to plan and personally superin- 
tend the erection of qua^teri for hi) fellQw-officers 
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and himself, their servants, and the native staff ; also 
court-houses, offices, etc. The station and its garden 
must be kept clean, and, in the absence of the 
district medical officer, the District Commissioner 
has to pay constant attention to all sanitary arrange- 
ments. From time to time the station is inspected 
by the Divisional Commissioner. 

In addition to these active duties, there is a good 
deal of office-work to be done. Returns — monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly, and annual — have to be sent in 
to the heads of the various departments, periodical 
political reports have to be forwarded to the Divi- 
sional Commissioner, and once a week a bulky mail 
of official correspondence arrives and another is 
despatched. 

When a Political Officer is travelling through new 
country, he is required to survey the roads and take 
notes for an Intelligence Report. For this purpose, 
some knowledge of theoretical and practical surveying 
is absolutely necessary, and knowledge of geology, 
mineralogy, forestry, and botany is also very useful. 
He should keep a keen eye on the trade of the 
neighbourhood, its exports and imports, and be 
always on the look-out for opportunities to make 
known and develop local products. 

In spite of these multifarious duties and interests, 
there are occasional odd hours that hang heavy on 
one's hands, and then happy is he who has a hobby. 
The naturalist has a wide, unexplored field before him 
— animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, trees and plants, 
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minerals and stones — the anthropologist and curio- 
hunter can add almost daily to their collection of notes 
and objects, the philologist finds himself among a 
babel of strange tongues that have never been re- 
corded, the medical student can diagnose new diseases 
and learn the native treatment of new and old, the 
lover of music can catch native tunes in his phono- 
graph, ajQjd gain a great reputation for witchcraft by 
letting loose the latest music-hall song from his 
gramophone. The sportsman, however, will get but 
little sport — hippopotami, a few crocodiles, bush- 
deer, an occasional leopard, monkeys, pigeons, water- 
fowl. 

Above all, a District Commissioner should be 
thoroughly sound in body and limb, with a clean bill 
of health in the past, and an excellent constitution to 
carry him safely through the future. He must be 
hard as nails and have " nerves ** of steel. He must 
be prepared to take kindly to " roughing it," and be 
always ready to make the best of things and to take 
a cheery view of whatever may occur. " Don't worry" 
is a good motto for West Africa. 

Having in the above paragraphs attempted to de- 
scribe and define the duties and qualifications of a 
District Commissioner, I will endeavour to give some 
account of the district and people of which I had 
charge during the twelvemonth ending in May, 1904. 
As, however, reference will frequently be made to 
the native traders from down river who visit the 
less ^^ advanced" natives of the Obubura Hill Dis- 
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trict, it will be advisable to write a brief description 
of the different tribes through whose countries the 
Cross River flows to the sea, beginning at Calabar 
and working upwards. 



CHAPTER II 

Voytge out — Calabar Estuary — River scenery — Calabar described — 
Social life there— Tribes of Calabar district— The Efiks— Their 
Egbo Society — Their "superstitions" — Personal servants — Gun- 
boat JacJ(dato — Voyage up the Cross River — The brickfields — Itu. 

ENGLISHMEN going out to West Africa embark 
at Liverpool on one of Messrs. Elder, Dempster, 
and Co/s Royal Mail steamers, which, after calling 
at the Canaries, proceed to Sierra Leone, and then 
call at all the principal ports along the West Coast 
to disembark and receive passengers and mails. The 
distance from Live]^>ool to Calabar is 4,700 miles, 
and the time occupied by the voyage is, according to 
the time-table, twenty-one days (reckoning the day 
of embarkation and that of arrival as two complete 
days). 

The mouth of the CroM River, generally called the 
Calabar Estuary, is some ten or eleven miles wide, 
and is formed by four large rivers flowing from the 
north and north-east — the Cross, the Calabar, the Kwa, 
and the Akpa lyefe. From this estuary you see on a 
clear day to the south-east the Spanish island of 
Fernando Po and the huge snow-capped peak of 
Mount Kamerun. 

Calabar, the headquarters of the Government, is 

a; 
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situated on the left bank, about forty miles from 
the sea. The voyage up river and the scenery are, 
even to the new-comer, very monotonous and unin- 
teresting. On both sides stretches a vast level 
mangrove swamp forsaken alike by man and beast. 
Numerous islands — outlying sections of the mangrove 
swamp — are passed, a few tiny fishing canoes relieve 
the dreary loneliness of the scene, and, near Parrot 
Island, a flock of its screaming denizens arouses 
momentary interest. From time to time the steamer's 
course takes us so near the bank that we almost touch 
the mangrove branches. A passenger thinks he sees a 
crocodile asleep on the slimy mud, but it is only a 
log. Here and there the mangroves have allowed 
some huge tree ferns and water-loving plants to 
occupy the bank, but only a very few flowers meet 
the eye, wearied of the impenetrable mass of green. 
On the right bank are seen the Oron country and the 
new telegraph station. Higher up, above "Alligator"^ 
Island, we pass the mouth of a channel often used by 
launches proceeding up river, and from this point 
catch our first sight of Calabar. 

Government House and the surrounding bunga- 
lows and oflices occupy a fine position on the summit 
of the cliffs, which here form the left bank of the 
Calabar River. But when they first come into view, 
we are still about five miles away, and must briefly 
describe the outlying native suburbs as they appear 

^ There are oo alligators in Africa. They are fouxul only in China 
and America. Its African couain is the crocodile. 
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from the deck. The vast swamp of mangroves sud- 
denly comes to an end, and on the most southern point 
of the cliffs cluster the brown huts of Henshaw Town ; 
then, for some distance, the edge of the cliff is 
clothed with trees ; and then, on a commanding 
summit crowned with palms, stands the church of 
the Presbyterian Mission, with its burial-yard and 
white gravestones in the foreground, and the base of 
the cliff fringed with white grey-roofed " factories," 
or trading depots. The hollow between Mission 
Hill and Government Hill is packed closely with the 
huts and houses of the important native capital called 
Duke Town. Dotted here and there among earth- 
brown huts built in the native style stand imposing- 
looking European edifices, slate-coloured and green, 
with gables and balconies, the residences of the native 
aristocracy. Then comes the Government hospital 
for natives, built of reddish brick, and, below it, 
stands Matilda Factory with blue-painted boats lying 
off its landing-stage. At the base of the cliff called 
Government Hill an excellent road with tram-lines 
has been made to connect Duke Town and its fac- 
tories with Queen Beach (the Government beach) 
and the factories beyond. This road is rather screened 
from the river by a luxuriant growth of bamboos. 
The bank behind it is clothed with bush up to the 
top, where, behind a flagstaff from which flutters 
the Union Jack, stands the Senior Officers' (formerly 
the Judicial) Mess House. The District Mess House 
and Government House stand further back and 
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higher up. Then the hill slopes down to a grove 
of fine mango trees, shading the thatched roof of 
the old General Post Office and Customs Office. The 
new buildings stand just below, on Queen Beach, 
whose excellent quay wall with its landing-stages has 
lately been completed.^ Here are marine offices and 
workshops, and higher up there are more trading 
factories — always a busy, bustling scene. The Euro- 
pean Hospital and Nurses' House stand on the top 
of the hill, and the next summit is occupied by a 
missionary institute, and then, as far as the eye can 
see, the cliff is clothed with dense bush and trees, 
and the river sweeps round the corner and is lost to 
view. 

The right bank of the river presents a far less 
animated panorama — again, the vast, level, apparently 
boundless swamp of mangroves and bush, unrelieved 
except at one spot where a clearing has been made for 
the low white buildings — one with a high red-brown 
roof — of the factory of a German firm. In the river 
are anchored or moored a few steamers and Govern- 
ment launches. 

I do not propose to attempt any description of 
Calabar. It has been so long inhabited by Europeans 
that there must by this time be quite a large mass of 
written material from which a history of the town 
and district could be compiled, and it is to be hoped 
that its historian may soon be found, for the place is 
developing very rapidly, and old institutions and old 

1 See Fig. i. 
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customs are giving way to a new and better order 
of things. 

A history of Calabar during the last hundred 
years would throw much light upon the growth of 
our West African Empire. The writer spent three 
pleasant months there in 1902 as Assistant District 
Commissioner, but does not venture to attempt to 
forestall its future historian by recording his ex- 
periences.^ 

It is sufficient here to say that a Government 
officer's life at headquarters is of course very different 
from that at a ^^ bush " station. There is plenty of 
work to do at Calabar, but it is less diversified, 
and more defined and regular. At outstations you 
have often to choose between several alternatives, 
and act upon your own responsibility, and run the 
risk of future praise or censure, whereas at head- 
quarters you have always the benefit of obtaining the 
personal advice and help of the experienced heads of 
the various departments. Socially, too, you have a 
very pleasant time there — every afternoon, between 
4.30 and 6.30, cricket, golf, and lawn-tennis are 
played, and in the evenings bridge and billiards. 
Regimental sports and aquatic sports, including 
canoe races, are periodically held, and the educated 
natives give occasional concerts which are well worth 
attending. A stroll in the well-kept Botanical Gardens, 

^ Some interetting ** Notes on the Old Calabar District of Southern 
Nigeria" were contributed to Man for 1903 (article 57) by Mr. 
Janet Watt, M.A.9 District Commissioiier of Old Calabar district. 
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or a cycle-ride on the equally well-kept roads, whose 
mileage is increasing year by year, are other forms of 
amusement. The excellent band of the Southern 
Nigeria Regiment discourses up-to-date music several 
times a week, and every mess is well supplied with 
newspapers and illustrated literature. Reuter's tele- 
grams come from England, and all the news of the 
Protectorate naturally finds its way to headquarters. 
The arrival of a mail-steamer from home every fort- 
night gives a red-letter day to all except the hard- 
worked customs and postal officials and clerks, and 
once a fortnight, alternating with such arrival, a mail- 
steamer departs for England. In spite, however, of 
all these advantages, there are some men, including 
the writer, who prefer the freedom and uncertainties 
of life at a bush-station. 

The district of Calabar is peopled by several 
different tribes, of which the most important are 
the Efiks, the Ibibios, and the Ekois. 

Of these three, the Efiks take the first place, for 
they inhabit the native suburbs of Calabar and a 
great deal of the surrounding country, and, having 
for several generations been the chief medium 
through whom Europeans have traded with the 
numerous tribes that inhabit the banks and inland 
parts of the Cross River from its mouth to the 
Anglo-German boundary, their language has become 
the lingua franca of the Calabar and Cross River 
divisions, and their laws, customs, fetishes, and 
fashions have been adopted by many of the up-river 
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peoples. According to Sir Harry Johnston,^ they are 
allied in language, " and, no doubt, in origin," to the 
Ibos of the Niger Delta, and, coming about a hundred 
and fifty years ago from the Ibibio country, drove 
out and partly supplanted the Akpas of the Calabar 
region. He adds that, having imported many slaves 
from the Cameroons, they are now much mixed in 
blood.* This account of their origin is adopted by 
the Count de Cardi, now Hon. Secretary of the 
African Society, who also states that the inhabitants 
of the fishing villages in the lower part of the Cross 
River are descended probably from " Kwos with a 
strong strain of Andoni blood." • The Kwo or Kwa 
tribe inhabits the country adjoining the western 
boundary of the Calabar district, and the Andonis 
live still further westwards. 

The Efik tribe is divided into various families or 
houses, each governed by an hereditary ruler, called in 
English the head of the house. The Duke, Henshaw, 
Archibong, and Cobham, are some of the principal 
houses. Each community owns considerable tracts 
of land, including valuable sites at Calabar, and 
farms or plantations in the interior worked by the 

^ Sir H. H. Johnston^ G.c.M.G.9 k.c.b., late Special Commissioner 
to the Uganda Protectorate, was Acting Consul at Old Calabar from 
June, 1887, to May, 1888. 

• See The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society^ vol. x. 
(1888), p. 7S4. 

• "A Short Description of the Natives of the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate," etc., printed at the end of Miss Kingsley's West African 
Studies^ 1899, p. 553. 
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" members " of the house. In addition to agriculture, 
they all engage extensively in trade, their trading 
ventures taking them to every market which they 
can safely visit. They are better educated and more 
civilised than any other people in the Protectorate, 
and the work of educating them, which was begun by 
missionary enterprise, is being strenuously carried on 
by the Government. The business of the numerous 
Native Courts of the district is conducted by Efik 
clerks, who can all read, write, speak, and understand 
English. It is this tribe, too, that provides clerks 
for many of the Native Courts of the Cross River 
division, and Efik interpreters, apprentices, and ofllice- 
boys are employed in the various departments at 
headquarters, and many of the constables of the 
civil police and court-messengers (or police) of the 
Native Courts are recruited from the same dominant 
tribe. 

Their most potent means of acquiring influence 
and supremacy is, however, through their great 
secret society called Egbo. There are other secret 
societies in other parts of the Protectorate, but 
probably not one of them has so wide a sphere of 
jurisdiction as the Egbo of the Efiks. Whether 
it originated at Calabar, or whether it was brought 
there from the Ibibio country by the Calabarese, is 
unknown to the writer. Europeans know so little 
of it — its organisation, its rites and ceremonies, its 
rules and ordinances, and all the paraphernalia of its 
diflFerent grades, symbols, and costumes — that any 
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attempt at describing it here would be more mis- 
leading than otherwise. Secret societies have flour- 
ished from time immemorial in all parts of the 
world, and are a perfectly natural growth in the 
evolution of mankind from a state of nomadic in- 
dependence to a state of permanent settlement, which 
can be maintained only by sacrificing individual 
freedom for mutual co-operation. Hence the forma- 
tion of these societies. They play an important part 
in the progress of civilisation, but, in course of time, 
their power tends to become tyrannical and antagon- 
istic to progress, and then, after causing the progres- 
sive administrator a good deal of trouble, they either 
die a lingering death — for nothing can eventually 
withstand natural progress — or, better still, adapt 
themselves to the new order and become a powerful 
agent for good. The gilds of medieval England 
were, like all human institutions, a mixture of good 
and evil — the good in them helped us forward, and the 
evil has long since dwindled away, but their organi- 
sation and influence still survive in many useful 
friendly societies, clubs, and institutes now flourish- 
ing among us. I would venture to express a hope 
that some day — when the Efik tribe have advanced 
so far up the hill of progress that they can, 
without fear and without causing oflfence, look 
down upon and freely talk about the life that they 
have left behind them — that then one of the 
initiated members of this interesting Egbo Society 
will come forward and tell us in a book all about 
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it. There can be no doubt that its influence, in 
some form or another, has permeated far and 
wide throughout all parts of the two divisions 
watered by the Cross River and its tributaries, 
and no Political Officer who has had any experience 
in dealing with the natives can deny that this secret 
society is quite the most powerful agency in these 
parts. 

It is thus described by the Count de Cardi : — 

"Egbo, the great secret society of these people, is a 
sort of freemasonry, having, I believe, seven or nine 
grades. To attempt to describe the minor working 
of this society would be impossible for me, as I do 
not belong to it. Though several Europeans have 
been admitted to some of the grades, none have ever, 
to my knowledge, succeeded in being initiated to the 
higher grades. The uses of this society are manifold, 
but the abuses more than outweigh any use it may 
have been to the people. As an example, I may 
mention the use which a European would make 
of his having Egbo, viz. if any native owed him 
money or its equivalent, and was in no hurry to pay, 
the European would blow Egbo^ on the debtor, and 
that man could not leave his house until he had paid 
up. Egbo could be, and was, used for matters of a 
much more serious nature than the above, such as the 
ruin of a man if a working majority could be got to- 
gether against him. This society could work much 

1 << It is called blowing Egbo because notice is given of the Egbo 
law being set in motion against anyone by one of the myrmidons 
of Egbo blowing the Egbo horn before the party's house." — Count de 
Cardi's footnote. 
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more swiftly than the course adopted in other rivers 
to compass a man's downfall." ^ 

I would beg to differ from the Count as regards 
his opinion that the abuses of this society " more than 
outweigh any use it may have been to the people." 
That its abuses are great cannot be denied, but surely 
its uses in helping the Efiks to establish trading 
relations with the wild tribes of the upper parts of 
the Cross River, and thus paving the way for our 
own intercourse with these peoples, have been infi- 
nitely greater. It has helped on civilisation in a sort 
of Cossack way, and the intelligent Efiks of Calabar 
will doubtless adapt its highly organised ramifications 
to the new culture which so many of them are doing 
their best to acquire. 

Give them time, for they are intensely conservative, 
and, though they outwardly adopt Europeanism, they 
still cling to their old beliefs and customs, even at 
Calabar itself, as is shown by the three following 
instances, drawn from the writer's experience while 
on duty there. 

One day a man living in a village distant only half 
an hour's walk from the town complained to me 
in court that, his wife having given birth to twins, 
the villagers wanted to drive away the mother and 
infants, and make him pay to the community a fine 
of five goats. The chief of the village was summoned 

^ ** Secret Societies and Festivals in Old Calabar/' at the end of 
Mifs Kingsley's fFes/ Jfrican Studies^ 1S99, pp. 562-3. 
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to attend court, and stated that, though their ancient 
custom forbade any mother of twins to go near the 
village stream, the woman in question had actually 
drawn water therefrom, and had thus polluted the 
stream, and that in consequence of her action a leopard 
was infesting their neighbourhood, and so they wanted 
to banish her and her babies and fine the father. 
I had to explain that this custom of theirs was un- 
reasonable in the eyes of the Government, and to 
issue an order that the man and his family were 
not to be molested. The chief unwillingly submitted, 
and the complainant did not appear again. The 
native belief is that when twins are born one is the 
product of the mother's intercourse with a man, 
and the other that of her intercourse with an evil 
spirit, and she is looked upon as being no better than 
a she-goat or a dog, and driven forth, while her 
babies are either drowned or cast into the bush to 
perish. 

The second instance is as follows. A woman named 
Adiaha died, and it was suspected that she had been 
done to death because she was a reputed witch. 
Several persons were accused, and it appeared that 
they had resorted to a native witch-doctor, and paid 
him to play his tricks. In the course of his evidence 
this witch-doctor said : " I made * idion,' and told the 
first accused the result, namely, that deceased was 
a witch. My * idion ' is to pull out the fruit of the 
uyo-tree and twist it round and round. Some of 
it falls on the ground, and, by the position it thus 
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assumes, I know what things will happen." The 
writer called upon the witness to go through this 
performance in court ; so he sat upon the floor and 
went through his tricks, but, of course, failed to solve 
the problems that were asked him. Then the people 
laughed. He admitted that those who resorted to 
him always paid him, and that in the bottom of his 
heart he thought they were fools to believe in him. 
The case was ultimately dismissed, and I purchased 
the witch-doctor's stock-in-trade. 

The third instance was reported to me. The baby 
of a woman of importance living near Calabar died, 
and she suspected it had been poisoned. She placed the 
dead body in a large pan filled with water, and, after 
it had remained there soaking some time, she assem- 
bled all her household, and made every individual 
drink of the water, as a sort of ordeal of innocence 
or guilt. I do not recollect what the result was. 

These are specimens of the customs still in vogue 
in the most enlightened part of Southern Nigeria, 
where missionaries and European oflicials and mer- 
chants have resided for generations. The bush tribes 
of the interior hold beliefs still more primitive, and 
we will now leave Calabar and visit their countries up 
river. 

The Commissioner who has received orders to 
proceed to the Cross River division gets together 
all his kit and camp equipment, lays in a good supply 
of stores from one of the " factories," and is taken as 
far as Itu by the gunboat Jack^aw^ or by one of 
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the Government steam launches, leaving Calabar about 
9.30 a.m., and reaching Itu late in the afternoon. 
His personal servants must by no means be forgotten, 
for his comfort and even health will greatly depend 
on their exertions. Most officers keep two boys 
— a cook and a valet. The former is often a native 
of the Gold Coast, is dressed after the European 
fashion, and is paid about £^ a month. The latter 
is a native either of the Kru Coast (Liberia) or of 
some part of Southern Nigeria — Bonny, Calabar,* 
Onitsha, etc. — wears a singlet (vest) and cloth, rolled 
round the waist and extending to the ankles, and 
receives from fifteen to thirty shillings a month. 
Kru boys make the best servants. They are clean and 
good-tempered, and, being strangers in the land, 
become more attached to their masters than those 
drawn from the Protectorate itself. 

The gunboat JacXdaw is quite an institution on 
the Cross River.* During the rainy season she carries 
passengers, mails, and stores, and patrols the river 
from Calabar up to the Anglo-German boundary, 
but during " the dries " the shallowness of the water 
does not permit of her proceeding above Itu, a rest- 
house station on the left bank, fifty miles above 
Calabar. Her " skipper ** is an officer of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and she also carries an English 
engineer, but the crew is composed entirely of 
natives of West Africa, chiefly from Sierra Leone 
and the Kru Coast, who make smart sailors and are 

1 Sec Fig. 5. 2 Sec Fig. 2. 
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keenly interested in their work.^ On the upper of her 
two decks are cabins for the two officers, and also two 
for passengers, who join the ship's mess. The steam 
launches — the Magpie^ the tVoodbinCy the Orchid^ etc, — 
are even smaller vessels, and are in the charge of 
native quarter-master and engineer. During the dry 
season, passengers, mails, and stores are landed at 
Itu, and carried up river in canoes. 

There are two ways by which the Jackdaw and the 
launches go from Calabar to Itu — either south-west- 
wards to Alligator Island and then up the channel 
already spoken of, or north-eastwards by the channel 
in which stands Creek Town, another large place 
of missionary and trading enterprise, visible from 
Government Hill, from which it is distant about 
four miles. Our course for many miles after leav- 
ing headquarters is through a network of creeks, 
whose low slimy banks are densely clothed with 
mangroves, and this part of the voyage is extremely 
monotonous. We pass the town of Ikonitu with a 
magnificently lofty cotton-tree standing on its beach. 
Higher up the vegetation becomes more varied, and 
we get an occasional shot at a crocodile. Then come 
more cotton-trees, whose straight ash-coloured trunks 
rise to a considerable height before spreading out into 
branches, groups of graceful feathery palms, and 
creepers hanging from the trees in such luxuriant 
growth that they form impenetrable screens of foliage. 
The huge branch of a snag or fallen tree protrudes 

^ See Figs. 3 and 4. 
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above water,^ and, as we pass, a smaU crocodile dives 
therefrom so quickly that he escapes the shot of both 
the sportsman and the photographer. Every now 
and then we pass the mouth of a smaller creek and 
obtain a pretty vista of tropical verdure and its clear 
reflection in the still water. That curious erection at 
the edge of the bank is a fishing-trap — a bamboo 
enclosure provided with a door, which, let down at 
high water, prevents the escape of any fish left- behind 
by the ebbing tide.* We meet and pass dug-out 
canoes whose occupants anxiously seek the bank to 
escape from our wash. Some of them are so heavily 
laden with merchandise that their gunwales are all but 
under water, and we admire their skill in evading the 
danger. We at length emerge from our creek into 
the broad reaches of the main river, and breathe a 
sigh of relief at having left behind the dreary melan- 
choly monotony of the low-lying swamps. Clearings 
appear on the banks — here a little fishing settlement ; 
then a single hut with a group of merry little " pick- 
ins," naked as they were born, playing outside ; now 
a plantation of banana trees, bent almost to breaking 
with their heavy clusters of unripe fruit ; and now an 
array of yam-sticks supporting the glossy, dark-green, 
clematis-like leaves of the staple vegetable of West 
Africa. 

After passing on the right bank the missionary 
station of Ikorofiong, we approach two long islands 
lying side by side in the middle of the river, and, 

^ Sec Fig. 19. ^ Sec Fig. 6. 
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keeping the longer of them on our left, call at the 
Government Brickfields, situated on the left bank 
of the river. There is also a saw-mill here which 
cuts up the timber of the neighbourhood. The 
white officials of the Public Works Department who 
superintend these works live in a house which was 
formerly the residence of the Head of the Coco 
Bassey House. Most of the native labour is drawn 
from the Ibibio country on the opposite side of the 
river, supplemented by gangs of prisoners sent from 
Calabar Gaol. A road is being made into the in- 
terior for the transport of timber. Before rejoining 
the JackdaWy we photograph a tall palm-tree whose 
branches are thickly encrusted with birds* nests.^ 

On reaching Itu the anchor is dropped, and we lie 
under a bank whose slope and summit are densely 
timbered.^ On the left bank the most conspicuous 
object is the Government rest-house, with its low 
red-painted iron roof and gleaming white balcony and 
offices.' For a mile or so up river the bank has been 
cleared and a broad walk made, on which face, first 
the court-house and quarters of the clerk and court- 
messengers, etc., and then, higher up, the huts and 
houses of native fishermen and traders, including 
several imjKJsing-looking residences built after the 
style of the Government rest-house. A fine orange- 
tree, covered with sweet-scented blooms, stands on 
the bank. The Coco Bassey House has long been 

^ Sec Fig. 9. ^ Sec Fig. 2. 

^ See Figs. 7 and 8. 
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predominant at Itu, and is now represented there by 
John Coco Bassey, a good-looking young fellow, who 
does double work as transport clerk and clerk of the 
Native Court. Itu is under the jurisdiction of the 
Assistant District Commissioner in charge of Aro 
Chuku sub-district. 

On the right bank, opposite Itu, there is a small 
village where every fourth day a market is held. The 
principal trader there is James Etim Walker. Before 
the light fails, there is time to visit this place.^ Casks 
of palm-oil and bags of palm-kernels lie scattered 
about. Leaving them on our right, we climb the 
steep hill to see their Egbo House. Some way up 
the hill our attention is attracted by what appears 
to be a stall displaying cloths and similar articles for 
sale. It was erected, however, for quite a different 
purpose. It consists of a thatched shed with open 
sides, the posts of which are twisted round with 
coloured cloths, while other cloths and painted cala- 
bashes (gourds) hang from the roof Inside are two 
beds provided with pillows. Our guide informs us 
that it has been put up in memory of a deceased 
woman of rank, whose spirit, and those of her friends, 
are supposed to assemble here to hold sweet converse 
together. Another small hamlet stands at the top of 
the hill, and here is the Egbo House — an oblong 
building with the entrance at one end, and, at the 
opposite end, a small chamber, walled off from view. 
It is roofed with corrugated iron, which makes it 

^ Sec Fig. II. 
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most unpleasandy hot during the daytime. A huge 
war-drum, rather decayed, lies on the floor. A 
painted border of leaves runs around the interior, 
and on the wall is painted a leopard in an ornamental 
frame, Itu, with its hamlets, was formerly a great 
slave-market, to which the Aros brought people, 
seized or purchased in the interior. The suppression 
of this infamous trafllic has greatly impoverished the 
natives of the neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER III 

Eoyong Creek — Steel canoe described — Paddlers — Scenery and inci- 
dents up the Enyong Creek — Aro Chuku station — Mr. Probyn's 
account of Aro expedition — The " Long Juju " before and after 
its destruction — Human sacrifices at Chief Okoroji's funeral — 
" Ebenikpavi " — Ibum and its Egbo House — Ojari market — Visit 
to chief — Other Aro villages — Visit to farmhouse — A dance. 

"^JEAR Itu, the Enyong Creek flows into the Cross 
River. This creek leads to the Government 
station of Aro Chuku and the site of the late notor- 
ious " Long Juju." Before taking the reader further 
up river, it is proposed to devote a chapter to the 
Aros or Inokuns of Aro Chuku sub-district, and the 
reasons for doing so are as follow — first, because 
these people have penetrated into the Ikwe country of 
Obubura Hill district, and secondly, because, having 
spent nearly three weeks at Aro Chuku in April, 
1903, my notebook contains a few facts which may 
be of interest to anthropologists. 

Transport up the Enyong Creek is by steel canoe. 
These are built at home, sent out in sections, and, on 
arrival, put together in the Government workshops. 
As the name implies, they are built of metal plates, 
which are screwed together, and they are also fur- 
nished with armoured sides, to be used when necessary 

46 
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to protect the occupants. They are flat -bottomed, 
and are some sixty feet long, and nearly eight feet 
wide in the middle, where, for the use of the passen- 
gers, there is a sort of cabin, ten feet long by seven 
and a half feet broad, having an arched roof of wood, 
the highest point of which is only five feet ten inches 
from the wooden floor. This cabin is provided all 
round with green canvas screens to keep out the sun 
and the rain, which can be rolled up when not 
required. As a protection from the heat, this com- 
partment and a similar space immediately forward are 
roofed over with a native thatch of palm-leaf mats.^ 
The cabin is occupied by the Commissioner, the 
forward compartment by his servants and baggage, 
and the after parts of the canoe by the crew, who 
require no roof to protect them from the elements. 
They consist of fifteen paddlers, including a head-man, 
and are generally Efik natives of Duke Town or 
Creek Town. They sit on empty gin-boxes, and, 
raising their wooden paddles, which are from four to 
five feet long, above their heads, dig them into the 
water in a series of short, sharp strokes.^ The head- 
man stands at the stern steering with a longer paddle. 
According to custom, two or three of the crew sit 
astern to form the band, for he who voyages without 
music is but a " small boy." One beats with two 
sticks on a hollow piece of hard wood lying on his 
knees, another beats an iron gong, and the third 
vigorously shakes a rattle filled with fragments of 

1 See Fig. 19. ^ See Fig. 10. 
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pottery and seeds. From time to time they all lustily 
sing. The more noise they make, the happier they 
are and the better they work, and the Government 
officer who wants to travel quickly should let them 
give full vent to their love of " music." They wear 
cloths and singlets, and anything else they can get 
hold of, and delight to put on all their heterogeneous 
finery and swagger about to create a sensation among 
the almost naked people of the more primitive tribes. 
An excellent punishment for them when they won't 
work is to make them strip themselves of all clothing 
except what decency requires, for this reduces them to 
the level of " bushmen ** and deprives them of the 
exquisite pleasure of feeling how greatly they are 
being admired and envied by the yokels of the bush. 
Having embarked at 7 a.m., we shove off from Itu, 
the orchestra and the chorus vying with one another as 
to which shall make the more noise. Crossing the river, 
we enter the Enyong Creek. It is a most beautiful 
morning, a deliciously cool breeze is blowing, and we 
look back upon a lovely picture of the great river 
with its wooded banks and villages bathed in sunlight. 
The country on both sides is hidden from view by 
the magnificent trees and dense bush growing down to 
the water's edge. Birds are singing, and a few butter- 
flies are flitting about. Parallel with the main creek, 
and crossing the mouths of smaller creeks which run 
into it, are rather insecure-looking native bridges, 
consisting of felled trees, resting on stakes driven 
into the water, and covered with short transverse poles 
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and mats.^ The water becomes so shallow that the 
crew put away their paddles, and, standing up, propel 
the canoe forward with long bamboo poles. We pass 
clusters of lovely white water-lilies, differing from 
those at home in that their blossoms are raised on 
stalks from six to twelve inches above the water 
instead of actually resting on their dark-green leaves. 
A market is in full swing on the right bank, but we do 
not stop. Higher up we come to another market 
on the same bank, and the Commissioner calls there 
to inspect the merchandise and give the paddlers a 
rest. It is Ntan. Hundreds of natives are jabbering 
over their goods, but, as soon as they see that the 
white man has landed, many of them hastily pack up 
and take flight along a road leading into the bush. 
The Commissioner has with him only the head 
paddler, who, understanding but little English, cannot 
interpret his master's peaceful greetings, so the latter 
has to do his best to stop the stampede by laughing 
and making gestures. Those who do not run away 
are Efiks from down river, whereas the fugitives are 
Ibibios from the bush. It is the policy of Efik traders 
to keep trade as long as possible in their own hands 
by encouraging the less civilised tribes to think that 
Europeans mean no good to them. Another cause of 
flight is undoubtedly the fear that the crew of the 
steel canoe will steal their goods, for in former days 
the chiefs' paddlers used to loot, and the country 
people dared not complain. The head-man purchases 

^ Sec Fig. 12. 
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a white bath-towel with yellow and red stripes, which 
he twists into a turban and wears with becoming 
dignity. 

Again we shove oiF, and the canoe-boys alternately 
use paddles and poles. A parliament of parrots is 
chattering in the bush ; a gorgeously-blue kingfisher 
wings its way past us, and a pair of wild duck^ crosses 
just ahead of us ; higher up, a snake tries to get into 
the canoe, but is driven away by the paddlers. In 
the old days (not long ago !) the crocodiles in this 
creek were never killed, being regarded as sacred, and 
about every six months a human sacrifice was thrown 
in to them. At noon, five hours after leaving Itu, we 
reach the landing-place called Esu Itu, where the 
creek divides into two small branches, one of which is 
almost choked with water-lilies. A rough shed stands 
on the bank, and twenty carriers, some of them quite 
small boys, are waiting to transport the baggage to 
Aro Chuku, distant about four and a half miles from 
Esu Itu. Loads are carried on the head, and should 
not exceed sixty pounds in weight. At first the way 
is through rather swampy bush, but, further on, we 
reach higher ground, and the road leads through well- 
cultivated farms, and at the end of an hour and a 
half — that is to say, walking at the rate of three miles 
an hour — we arrive at our destination. 

The residence of the Assistant District Com- 

^ A well-known sportsman-naturalist tells me that two wild duck 
should be described as ** a pair '' during the breedmg season, and ** a 
couple " at all other times. 
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missioner stands on a hill commanding a magnificent 
view over miles and miles of surrounding forest-clad 
country. It is a large well-built^ bush house, with 
walls of clay, floor of the same beaten hard, and roof 
of thatch. It contains three large rooms with broad 
verandah running all round. A stream of clear water 
flows at the foot of the hill. 

This Aro country was brought under our control 
by the expedition which took place there in the dry 
season of 190 1-2. Its object was to destroy the 
notorious " Long Juju," to break up this centre of 
the slave-trade, and to open up the country to 
European commerce. The whole situation has been 
concisely summed up by Mr. Probyn, Acting High 
Commissioner, in the preface to his Report on Southern 
Nigeria for 1902 :^ 

"During the year 1902 the Protectorate was freed 
for ever from the evils of slave-raiding and slave- 
dealing on an organised scale. On April ist, 1901, 
* The Slave Dealing Proclamation ' was published, and 
on the 26th November, 1901, the provisions of that 
law, making slave-dealing in all its forms a penal 
offence, were applied by Order to all parts of the Pro- 
tectorate, but it was not until the termination, in 
April, 1902, of the successful military operations in 
the Aro country, that the system of tribal warfare, 
for the purpose of making slaves, could be accurately 
regarded as an evil of the past. . . . Slave-raiding 

^ Built early in 1903 by Lieut. R. H. Wilford, Southern Nigeria 
Regiment, who died there from malarial fever on 23 December, 1903. 
^ Colonial Reports, Annual, No. 405 
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had been repressed for many years previous to 1 902 
in the delta country and in all the hinterland, except 
that part of the latter which lies between the Niger 
and the Cross River (a distance of 100 miles), and it 
was throughout this region that the Aro influence was 
predominant. 

" The most noteworthy fact brought to light by the 
military operations in the last stronghold of slavery 
above described, was that the Aros were not a military 
race, and that their influence was due to their rela- 
tively great intelligence, as compared with other 
native tribes. The strength of this influence was 
such, that not only was it paramount in the Aro 
country, but was also felt in many places in the delta 
region between the Niger and the Cross River, and 
also to the east of the latter. Whenever a tribe 
attempted to avoid acting in accordance with the Aro 
policy, it was fought by warlike tribes under the 
direction of the Aros, who recompensed such mer- 
cenaries by allowing them to loot the conquered tribe 
and to seize and sell as slaves those who survived the 
conflict. Within the area of the direct Aro influence, 
no important dispute could be settled save by reference 
to the oracle in the Juju or sacred grove, situated in a 
ravine near Ibum (Aro Chuku). Each of the con- 
tending parties attempted to propitiate this oracle by 
large oflFerings, and the party against whom judgment 
was pronounced, was believed by his tribes to have 
been destroyed by the hidden power, while, in reality, 
he was almost invariably sold secretly into slavery. 
As the tribe supposed to be specially favoured by this 
oracle, the Aros were able to gain wealth in the shape 
both of propitiatory oflFerings and of slaves. In addition 
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to being a constant source of wealth, the Juju oracle 
also afforded the Aros a means whereby anyone 
opposing or supposed to be desirous of opposing 
their authority could be easily removed, as they could 
at any time contrive that a charge should be made 
against the rebel, thus forcing him to appeal to the 
oracle and then, on his arrival at Ibum, he would 
either be made powerless through parting with all his 
wealth as an offering, or, if his gifts were insufficient, 
his doom would be pronounced by Aro priests hidden 
in a concealed cave in the sacred ravine, and there* 
after the Aro opponent became the Aro slave. 
The Aros do not appear to have resorted to trial 
by ordeal. 

** The military operations which were brought to a 
successful close in 1 902 destroyed the system of slave- 
making above described, and the dreaded Juju oracle 
ceased for ever to exercise its baneful influence. The 
Aros themselves, however, were not destroyed, but, 
on the contrary, immediately gave further proof of 
their intelligence by adapting themselves to the new 
conditions of life. It had been their practice to pre- 
vent tribes within their influence from attempting to 
do a direct trade with the delta country, and thus they 
alone had experience in trade. They at once began to 
utilise this experience, they readily learnt to appreciate 
the superior value of English currency, as compared 
with the native mediums of barter, manillas, brass 
rods, etc., and, by their activity, showed that for many 
years they would be probably the principal gainers in 
any increased trade which might result from their 
country having been thrown open to the delta 
traders." 
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The Aros are often called Inokuns. Authorities 
disagree as to the difference between these names. 
It is stated that the Aros are the aristocratic or free- 
born caste of the Inokun tribe, that there are sixteen 
Aro towns, each presided over by a chief of its own, 
and that these chiefs in united council used to govern 
the whole Inokun tribe. Of these sixteen towns, all 
in the near neighbourhood of the "Long Juju," the 
principal is Ibum. The Assistant District Commis- 
sioner used to live down in the town itself, but it 
was found to be damp and unhealthy, so the station 
was moved to the top of a hill about one and a half 
miles outside, previously occupied as an outlying 
farm of the township. Ibum is marked " Aro Chuku" 
on the map, and the Government residence stands 
about midway between Aro Chuku and Obagu. 
From this hill one looks down upon the Aro towns, 
indicated in the densely wooded valley by the columns 
of blue smoke overhanging them. 

Proceeding downhill from the Commissioner's 
house to Ibum, a large yam-farm is passed on the 
left, and then, following a rocky path, one skirts the 
dark grove of the Long Juju, which spot is called 
Ebritum by the natives. The temple where the rites 
and sacrifices were celebrated was blown up by our 
troops on the last day of 190 1. In a newspaper of 
January 20, 1902, it is described as follows: — 

"The approach to the Long Juju is through dense 
bush, which gradually becomes thicker and thicker until 
one arrives at the entrance of a deep oval-shaped pit, 
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seventy feet deep, sixty yards long, and fifty yards 
wide. One then climbs down the precipitous sides of 
the rock into a narrow gorge and into running water, 
up which one wades, passing under two fences until 
one finally comes to a place where the water comes 
out of the solid rock in two big streams, which unite 
below a small island, on which the two altars — one 
made of many trade guns, stuck muzzle downward 
into the ground, and topped with skulls, the other 
being of wood, and supporting more skulls, bones, 
feathers, blood, eggs, and other native oflTerings to the 
Juju, including the head of the last victim. Over 
the rock, which is the course of the water, is a roof 
of human skulls, with a curtain, the top part of 
which is composed of cloths, and the lower part of 
native matting, screening the rock and hanging just 
short of the water's edge. The lower portions of the 
rock, composing the other sides of this crater, are 
draped with mats only. 

" On the left of the entrance — centrally situated 
and opposite the island — has been hewn out of the 
rock a flat-top ledge for sacrificial purposes. The 
water, about twelve inches deep, is full of tame, grey- 
coloured fish, about two feet in length, with long 
suckers and glaring yellow eyes, which have a most 
bizarre appearance as they glide noiselessly through 
the clear water in the dim light of this charnel-house 
of fetish lore, which is roofed with densely inter- 
twined creepers. These fish are regarded as sacred. 
On the left of the exit there is another pile of human 
skulls and other relics of Juju rites ; and on the 
right the last sacrifice — a white goat, trussed up in 
the branches of a palm tree, and starving to death. 
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The Long Juju is probably the best known and most 
powerful religious centre in West Africa, and is 
visited from hundreds of miles by natives of all sorts 
and conditions. It is impossible at present to get 
full and accurate details from the people of the ritual 
which has been in vogue for centuries in this gloomy 
cave of savage superstition, firstly because they are 
afraid, and secondly because the priests have yet to be 
captured. Everything which is sacrificed, such as 
cattle, goats, fowls, etc., must be white. The * High 
Priest of the Oracle,' who, it appears, is swathed in 
clothes, is usually out of sight, and addresses pilgrims 
in an impressive monotone, having previously been 
made cognisant of every detail concerning the suppli- 
cants and their disputes by means of a sort of fetish 
freemasonry, which certainly extends as far as the 
limits of Southern Nigeria. The conducting of a 
visitor to the Juju is usually a somewhat lengthy 
process, and when he arrives in its proximity he is led 
by a circuitous route, and finally marched in back- 
wards. It would seem to be a fair estimate to put 
the number of pilgrims down at about five hundred 
annually, all of whom pay dearly for the advice or 
decree which is vouchsafed to them. Probably the 
number of human sacrifices does not reach a total of 
fifty per annum, whilst about two hundred people are 
sold into slavery, and the remainder are allowed to go 
away free." 

When I visited the place fifteen months after its 
destruction, neglect and the obliterating deluges of a 
tropical rainy season had left but few relics of its 
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former uses. In a letter dated 17 April, 1903, I 
described it as follows : — 

" Ebritum, the abode of some particularly revered 
god, lies in the middle of a dense shrubbery. The 
lofty trees, and the thick undergrowth and festoons 
of hanging creepers, make the light soft and dim. 
Many narrow winding paths lead in all directions, so 
that it is only with a guide that one is able to reach 
one's goal. Through this grove runs a small shallow 
stream of clear water over rather yellowish soil, and 
on the right hank of this stream is the Juju place. 
It is a large oblong sort of pit (like a sand- or chalk- 
pit at home), the bottom of which is level with the 
bed of the stream. One of its sides, therefore, is 
open to the water, and the three other sides consist 
of steep banks about thirty feet high. In the middle 
of the pit is a small raised island, which during the 
dry season (now) is hardly an island. It and the 
sides of the pit are overgrown with masses of vegeta- 
tion — trees, bushes, great overhanging creepers, ferns, 
and luxuriant water-plants. Trunks of trees felled 
by our soldiers lie tumbled about. All traces of the 
two altars that stood formerly on this island are now 
gone, or are hidden by the thick tropical growth, but 
in one of the pools I found the upper part of several 
small human skulls gleaming white in the water. 
Others are said to be buried. I looked in vain for 
the ^ tame grey-coloured fish, about two feet in length, 
with long suckers and glaring yellow eyes,' which 
were found there when the place was taken. At one 
end, on a level with the pit's mouth, is a mass of 
rocks over which in the wet season the drainage of 
the grove falls in a double cascade. The roof of skulls, 
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and the curtain of cloths and matting, described in 
the newspapers last year, are now all gone, the only 
relics being a few broken lengths of timber pierced 
with square holes, and the upper part of a human 
skull. Around the pit, on the * island,* and in many 
parts of the surrounding bush, are numerous clay 
pots of all shapes and sizes, some buried mouth down- 
wards, and most of them still unbroken. They 
probably contained offerings brought or sent by people 
requiring oracular advice or to be cured of sickness. 
I was informed that hundreds of walking-sticks may 
also be found in the bush near the pit. There are 
also a few cocoanuts containing decayed kolas, etc.** 

Various inquiries made during my stay at Aro 
Chuku did not throw much light on the origin of 
the "Long Juju." A Calabar guide* called the place 
Ebritum Onawka, and seemed to think that the god 
worshipped there was a huge snake, which is now 
living elsewhere in the bush. An intelligent Efik 
informed me that the native name for the place meant 

^^S JhJ^> ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ S^^ ^^^ several names — 
Chuku, Ebropavi, etc. He did not think that 
Ebritum was the burial-place of some great chief. 
He said the god was supposed to be a huge serpent, 
but had never heard that the Aros trace their descent 
from it ; certain snakes are, however, held sacred and 
not killed by them. Answering my questions, he 

^ The same boy informed me that, when his father and mother 
were buried at Calabar, gin was poured over their grave. He thought 
his father was now living in the sky (pointing up), but that was ** god 
palaver." 
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replied that the priests were distinct from the chiefs, 
and that they used to go to the latter and say " The 
god wants sacrifices," and specify what — slaves, 
goats, etc. Annual human sacrifices averaged only 
about five. On special occasions great numbers 
were sacrificed. Some five years ago, when head- 
chief Okoroji died, four hundred people were sacri- 
ficed. All towns within his territory had to con- 
tribute victims — some ten, others five, and so on. 
All were killed at Ebritum as offerings to the god, 
and then eaten by all the Aro people, the flesh being 
distributed throughout the late chiefs country. 
These victims were looked upon as sacred, and those 
who ate their flesh ate gods, and thus assimilated 
within themselves something of the divine attributes 
and power. The victims were not fattened before 
being killed. Oracular responses were given at 
Ebritum. Sick people, who could not go, sent their 
clothes, and the priests asked questions as to their 
wealth, demanded fees accordingly, and gave advice. 
The common people knew but little of the Juju, it 
having always been kept most secret by the priests 
and chiefs, and the people still dislike to discuss it. 
Such was the account given by this intelligent Efik. 
A man from the Aro town of Obinkita told me that 
the great god was a huge snake called Ebenikpavi, 
that "small boys" (unimportant persons) were not 
allowed to attend the human sacrifices, and that the 
people were forbidden to use the road skirting 
Ebritum, those using it being pounced upon and 
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murdered with a knife. I also learnt that the Aros 
attribute their defeat to the displeasure of this god, 
and imagine that he is fled to some other grove. 
They may attempt to reinstitute the worship else- 
where. The priests ran away when their temple was 
destroyed, but began to return about a year after- 
wards. 

Just beyond Ebritum is situated the town of Ibum. 
Having been burnt during the expedition, it was in 
April, 1903, all in ruins, as were also our soldiers' 
barracks, erected at the same time. The Egbo 
House, which had been used as a guard-room, still 
remained intact. It is an oblong building with one 
end open. The roof is supported on three principal 
wooden pillars, carved and painted, the middle one 
with figures of lizards or crocodiles, human heads, 
etc., while, at its base, is a large block of wood 
{? altar), in which, buried up to the neck, if a clay pot 
full of juju things. Three goats' skulls hang on 
this pillar. All around the room are low earthen 
couches. At the back is a series of rooms, some 
of the smaller so dark and concealed as to suggest 
being places of hiding or imprisonment. Outside 
are trees on which murderers and thieves used to be 
hanged. 

Leaving Ibum, and crossing a stream where sacri- 
fices formerly took place — its waters are said to be 
poisonous — one reaches Ojari. Here, in an open 
space under the spreading branches of some huge 
trees, a large market is being held^ and the buzz of 
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hundreds of voices sounds, as we approach, as if a 
swarm of bees had taken possession. The natives 
are so thickly crowded together that it is rather 
difficult to wend our way among them. Many of the 
vendors are squatted on the ground with their goods 
spread out before them. These consist of articles 
of food — ^yamS| green-stuff, plantains, fowls, eggs, 
goats, fish — wood, knife-sheaths of crocodile's or 
goat's skin, mats, blacksmiths' work — hoes, hinges, 
musical gongs, bracelets and rings — paints (red, 
yellow, and black), native cloth from Bende, etc. 
Others retail European goods brought from the 
factories at Calabar — gin, Manchester cloths, tobacco, 
looking-glasses, cotton, etc. It is a very busy scene. 
Evidently the Aros have made the wise decision that, 
since they can no longer run a big juju, they will 
throw considerable energy into running a big market. 
Every year a great yam festival takes place in Ojari 
market, when yams are cooked and fragments dis- 
tributed among all the people. 

Tired with the din of commerce, we visit the 
compound of Chief Ezialli, said to be the richest 
of the Aro rulers. It stands near some great trees, 
from the branches of one of which a chain of brass 
rods extends to the huge trunk of a felled tree lying 
on the ground. Our guide says it is "for juju," 
but cannot explain it. Outside the compound lies 
the decaying canoe of the last Aro head chief. Its 
sides are painted in several colours with a pattern 
resembling heraldic shields. This chief died some 
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five years ago, and the guide states that about twelve 
slaves were sacrificed — one at the canoe, one at the 
entrance to his compound, and the others in all the 
places frequented by him when alive. It is a large 
circular compound, and the entrance-door is carved. 
All around, and also across the middle of the 
enclosure, are the huts of diflFerent members of the 
present chiePs household. Ezialli is in his house. 
Going up, the Commissioner says " endeiwo " (good- 
day), shakes hands, and asks leave to enter and sit 
down. The chief seems surprised and pleased, 
saying that he has never before had a white man in 
his house. The floor and couch-seats are of 
hardened, almost black, clay, goats' skins lie about 
and hang on the walls, and juju things are suspended 
from the roof. The chief has a clean skin brought 
for his guest to sit on, and compliments are ex- 
changed through the medium of an interpreter. 
The visitor learns that the Aros regard the vulture 
as a sacred bird, and that it has hitherto been 
customary, when a woman bears twins, to kill both 
the mother and her oflFspring. 

At the entrance to many Aro compounds are trees 
whose trunks are bound round with reeds, in which 
on little sticks are stuck empty egg-shells and rags. 
These are oflFerings made to their domestic gods. 
Obinkita is an important village. When I visited it, 
its chief had just then returned from Calabar, where 
he and other Aro rulers had spent a year as political 
prisoners. He seemed rather proud of having been 
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to the headquarters of civilisation, and showed me 
a photographic group of these chiefs taken during 
their temporary exile. At Amanku the Egbo House 
has been destroyed, but the next village, Ubu, has 
a clean Egbo House containing many jujus. That at 
Omokwa was in ruins, its central posts painted with 
coloured bands standing erect among the d6bris. In 
a little hut full of skulls are some jujus called 
Eniamafia. Near Gwakoma a deserted dilapidated 
hut contained many curious relics — on a shelf in a 
corner were bullocks' skulls and jaw-bones, several 
still bearing bridles of plaited straw, and at the back 
was a wooden chest full of goats' skulls. At the 
farm of Amanago is a large circular compound sur- 
rounded by a stockade of poles, which, having just 
put forth leaves, might be described as young trees. 
A high stile gives admittance to the compound, and 
the huts are built across as well as all round the 
enclosure. Stakes with empty egg-shells attached 
stand in front of the houses, and the principal objects 
of veneration seem to be an earthen block and cone, 
over which a small hut is erected. At a fetish place 
by the side of a road near Amanago a human skull 
lay among the usual collection of pots, broken gin- 
bottles, cocoanuts, and animals' skulls. Passing 
through the yam fields, you notice here and there 
on both sides of the path a gin-bottle half buried in 
the earth, its mouth stuflFed up with a wisp of dry 
grass. 

A path skirting another side of the grove of 
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Ebritum leads to Obagu. The latter part of the road 
is a deep dark gully between high rocky banks. 
Again, the Egbo House was in ruins. Near it, in 
the background, stands the rude image of a man 
fashioned out of red clay, with cowry shells to repre- 
sent the eyes, and a strip of white cloth is tied to 
a tree-stump at the back. In the village an elephant's 
tusk and teeth lay on the ground near a juju tree. 
Obieni is a large village. Outside its compounds are 
long rows of juju stakes engirdled with dried palm 
leaves and rushes, in which are stuck little sticks 
topped with empty egg-shells. One compound dis- 
plays three human skulls, two of which occupy en- 
closed shrines. The enclosure is some six feet by 
four, is paved with stones, and is surrounded by a 
fence of living stakes and bamboos about seven feet 
in height. Palm-leaf curtains hang all round the 
fence, but at one end there is an opening. Looking 
through this, you see at the other end a post sur- 
mounted by a grinning human skull wearing a sort 
of hat, while on the post hang egg-shells, feathers, 
rusty knives, and small metal gongs. The third skull 
tops a post standing out in the open. The guide 
cannot or will not explain, but probably these are the 
revered head-pieces of deceased chiefs. Under a 
little roof at the entrance to another compound are 
three small clay figures. 

Let us visit a typical farm-house. Crossing the 
stream that runs at the foot of the hill occupied 
by the Government ofllicers' residence, we ascend 
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another steep hill, and, following a winding path 
through the bush, reach the lonely compound in- 
habited by Kurikka and his family. Outside is a 
juju erection — a pole surmounting a little mound of 
stones and pots. The farmer himself is away, but 
one of his wives politely fetches a European kitchen- 
chair, and on this throne of honour the Commissioner 
sits in the shade. It is a square compound with the 
fronts of the huts open to the enclosed space. In the 
middle are several trees, a six-foot-high structure 
of poles supporting a large pot, and, about four feet 
from the ground, a long thatched roof sheltering 
various juju objects. Women and children sit about, 
and goats, fowls, and a dog are quite at home. 
Kurikka and others of the family return from work. 
Little boys and girls, wearing nothing but bracelets 
and a string of shells round the loins, move about 
doing small household duties. The adults are more 
clad, wearing cloths extending from waist to knee. 
One woman's brown skin is daubed all over with 
splashes of black paint. These cloths are all of 
European manufacture except one boy's blue-and- 
white loin-cloth, which was woven at Bende. It 
begins to rain, and everybody sits quietly in their 
huts. The rain comes down in torrents, running 
and dripping off the thatch into the open square. 
At one corner a little stream is being collected in a 
tin pan. The head of the family orders a small boy 
to wash himself. At first he is reluctant, but event- 
ually thoroughly enjoys it. Standing under the 
streamlet coming off the roof, he scrubs himself all 
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over with his hands, and then, filling the pan again 
and again, turns the water over his head and enjoys 
the cool efFect of this shower-bath. Another boy 
goes through the same ablutionary rite. Another 
naked urchin has to fetch the big wooden mortar 
and pestle, in which the women pound up yams into 
fufu (a kind of pudding). One woman is washing 
green herbs in a pot. Kurikka orders palm-wine 
to be brought, and drinks first, native etiquette 
requiring the host to prove to his guest that no 
poison is present. The next mugful is rather 
hesitatingly oflFered to the Commissioner. He drinks 
a quarter of the contents, and pronounces it to be 
very good. Then his men — three, only one of 
whom understands a few words of English — all have 
a drink, and, the rain ceasing, the visitors depart. 
Another day a second visit is paid to take the hospit- 
able farmer a present of tobacco. 

The Aro villages in the same valley as Ibum are 
surrounded with masses of beautiful foliage — feathery 
palms, banks of ferns, and white sweet-scented lilies 
with dark-green leaves. Some of the women dress 
their hair into a high crest as seen on ancient 
helmets. The boys carry bow and arrows — of wood, 
tipped sometimes with iron — and adorn the bow 
with the skull and feathers of the birds they kill. 
A game called " azigo ** is played by two players, 
who sit on the ground, one on each side of a wooden 
board having two parallel rows of twenty holes each, 
and rapidly move berries and seeds from one hole to 
another. 
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Before leaving Aro Chuku, I saw a dance held at 
Ibum in celebration of the chiefs' return from Calabar. 
The head chief attended, but was too tipsy to play 
any active part. It took place in the middle of the 
day, but the performers did not seem to feel the heat. 
A man and boy sat on the ground beating drums and 
yelling, and men and women went round them in a 
circle in a slow sensual movement, and occasionally 
burst out into song. The dance was led by a hideous 
old hag, naked from the waist upwards, with her hair 
dressed high into a bunch at the back of her head, 
and wearing elephant-tusk bracelets. Some of the 
men carried metal-knobbed sticks. Afterwards they 
formed into procession, and, headed by a man leading 
a goat, went off to feast and otherwise enjoy themselves. 

Such were my impressions of the Aros during the 
three weeks that I spent among them. Afterwards, 
I met some of them far away in the interior of the 
Ikwe country, where they are called Inokuns, and 
where their higher culture and intelligence (see Mr. 
Probyn's Report) and superior clothing easily dis- 
tinguish them from the local natives, from whom 
they differ almost as much as the Hausa traders from 
the pagan Igaras of the Niger. I found these 
Inokuns always pleasant to deal with — tractable, in- 
telligent, and clean, and, apparently, trusted and liked 
by the wild tribes among whom they had settled. It 
would be interesting to know the past history of the 
Aros — how it is that they became superior to their 
neighbours. 



CHAPTER IV 

Voyage up river — Umon market — Akanem's festival — Ikorana — Its 
"advanced** natives — The Akunakuna tribe — Their former slave- 
dealing transactions — Abaiyong — Ungwana — Ora beach — Ediba — 
Ekuri — Enter Obubura Hill district — Arrival at station — View 
from hill described — The garden — Officers* quarters — Court-house 
and office — The hill — District Commissioner's daily programme — 
Presents from natives — Officers* food. 

T^HE voyage in a steel canoe up river from Itu to 
Obubura Hill, a distance of loi miles, occupies 
five days. This means starting at daybreak and 
paddling till sunset — roughly speaking, from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. — with an hour's rest for the paddlers in 
the middle of the day. On the first day this rest is 
taken at Umon. 

Umon is a large town in Aro Chuku sub-district, 
on the left bank of the river, twelve miles above Itu. 
Its people are great traders, their canoes going far 
up the Cross River in spite of the efforts of Efiks 
and Akunakunas to drive them away. During the 
dry season there is a fine stretch of beach between 
the outskirts of the town and the water's edge, and 
on this beach a small market takes place daily and a 
large one weekly. It is frequented by people from 
many places both up and down river, so that the 

68 
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stranger who approaches Umon by water finds it 
engirdled with quite a fleet of canoes.^ Yams from 
up river and European goods from Calabar are the 
principal articles that exchange hands here. There 
are actually stalls in this market, presided over by 
natives from Calabar dressed in the latest fashions of 
the Efik " smart set/* some of them (of both sexes) 
busily at work with sewing-machines, creating frocks 
and frills for wealthy bush-people, who look more 
dignified, and feel far more comfortable, in a costume 
consisting chiefly of jewellery. Umon has long been 
under missionary influence, and is proud of a young 
townsman who has been educated partly in England 
and has three Christian- names besides an English 
surname. 

Umon is also noted for an annual four-days' feast 
held in memory of a famous townswoman named 
Akanem. On April 30th, 1903, I had the good 
fortune to see something of this aflFair, which takes 
place in the compound where she used to live, and 
under the floor of one of the huts of which her body 
was buried. Outside the entrance, about a dozen poles, 
from twenty to thirty feet high, had been erected, and 
from these were suspended streamers of coloured 
European cloth knotted near the base with huge 
rosettes. The headless carcases of four or five 
bullocks lay about. Men were ripping them up and 
throwing away the entrails. The open square inside 
the compound is some twelve feet long by as many 

^ See Figs. 13, 14, and 23. 
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broad, and round it runs a roofed verandah into 
which the family rooms open. Similar cloth-decorated 
poles stood in the corners of this open square, and in 
one corner was a reeking pile of bloody heads and 
other remains of animals and fowls, together with 
fragments of broken plates and calabashes. On the 
ground were pools of blood, and the entrance and 
verandah were splashed with it. At one side stood 
a table with a fringed cloth and a mug on it. The 
walls of the verandah are painted with geometrical 
patterns — black, white, red, and yellow. Against a 
wall under the verandah is a sort of shrine, fenced 
in, and containing the relics of former feasts — a huge 
clay pot surmounted by animals' skulls and jaw-bones, 
rusty musical instruments, and two human skulls. 
One of the walls inside the room where Akanem was 
buried had been painted afresh, and there were 
drums lying on the floor. A black kid, not yet 
killed, was tied to one of the posts of the verandah. 
The sacrifices are provided by the chiefs of the town, 
and killed by their men, and all the people eat. The 
pile of heads remains a few days in the compound, 
and then several of them are added to the old 
collection in the shrine, and the others are given 
away. 

One of the chiefs of Umon has quite a fine house 
of wood and iron, its windows provided with shutters, 
and its roof topped with weather-cocks.^ 

The first night after leaving Itu was spent on a 

^ See Fig. 15. 
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sandbank off Ikorewu, where we joined a score or 
so of other canoes, their occupants squatting on the 
sand around their cooking-pots. 

The next morning we called at Ikorana, a place on 
the left bank, twenty- six miles above Itu, which has 
also long been under missionary influence. It has a 
church supported by the chief of the town, who 
resides in a house of European architecture pre- 
dominating over the clustering brown huts of the 
people.^ The local jujus are quite neglected, and my 
attempts to gain information about them met with a 
" We have advanced beyond all that " sort of reply. 
A huge wooden dug-out drum lay decaying in the 
bushes, and the highly- cultured children from the 
school watched with contemptuous interest my ex- 
amination of it. A sort of rest-house stands on the 
river-bank, and against one of its posts are collected 
a few ancient juju relics — an elephant's skull, a croco- 
dile's skull, a small human figure in wood, a few old 
bones and pots. The Egbo House stands low down 
in the town. Against its central post are two large 
wooden eflligies — a woman standing on the shoulders 
of a man, who holds an old carbine between his legs. 
There are two smaller figures at the entrance, and 
two more at the back. Behind the central effigies is 
a screen composed entirely of skulls and bones. The 
up-to-date natives informed me that these objects of 
former benightedness were preserved merely for show 
— a sort of Stonehenge to puzzle local antiquaries of 

^ Sec Fig. 16. 
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the future. Ikorana stands on the northern boundary 
of the Aro Chuku sub-district. 

Crossing this artificial boundary, you enter the 
Afikpo district. The left bank is inhabited by the 
Akunakunas,^ a wealthy tribe who have carried their 
fetishes, their dances, and their trade far up the Cross 
and Aweyong rivers, and have acquired over some of 
the other tribes an influence which the District Com- 
missioner of Obubura Hill finds antagonistic to his 
endeavours to suppress the slave-system and other 
practices contrary to the laws and policy of the 
Government. In the old days, if anybody got into 
trouble or debt in the upper parts of the Cross River, 
and wanted ready money, he used generally to "pledge" 
one or more of his children, or some other member 
of his family or household, to one of the Akunakuna 
traders who paid periodical visits to his village. Or 
he would make a raid on some neighbouring village, 
seize a child, and sell him or her to the same willing 
purchaser. The West African commercial system 
gives very long credit, extending sometimes over 
several generations, and often the pledge spends the 
greater part of his life with his Akunakuna " uncle.** 
He leads pretty much the same life that he would lead 
if free, and he does not trouble much about his 
position, but of course he would rather be free. 
These old contracts are frequently cropping up in 
the District and Native Courts, and it is often diflScult 
to settle the cases fairly, for you have always to take 

1 Sec Fig. 1 7. 
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into account that, until a few years ago, this system 
of borrowing money on human beings had not been 
made illegal, and so deal "softly, softly" with the 
delinquents. The Akunakunas had learnt to look 
upon the upper parts of the Cross River as their own 
especial preserves, and they are not pleased that the 
Government has come between them and their old 
customers and clients. One has good reason for 
suspecting that they are often at the bottom of politi- 
cal troubles that retard progress in Obubura Hill 
district. One Akunakuna chief thought fit to make 
a voyage to the upper parts of the river in a gaily- 
painted canoe with an awning of white cloth and 
three fluttering Union Jacks. The natives imagined 
that the High Commissioner himself was honouring 
them with a visit, but not when this chief went back 
without the Union Jacks. Some of the small bush 
tribes have so long been accustomed to be raided and 
robbed by their stronger neighbours that they cannot 
easily realise that the new power, the white man, 
really means to respect their rights and property, and 
to treat them with broad-minded justice. Accord- 
ingly, when an intelligent Akunakuna or Efik comes 
among them, vaunting superior airs and clothing, 
and telling them that the white man has sent him 
to rule over them and collect tribute, they often 
submit to his exactions and part with many brass 
rods and goats before their eyes are opened. Black- 
mailing is one of the most trouble-causing crimes 
that a Political Officer has to deal with, especially 
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if the too confident natives are oppressed in his 
own name. 

As will be seen later on, many of the gods, fetishes, 
charms, clubs, and plays, found higher up the river, 
were purchased from the Akunakunas. 

It is, after all, only natural that the Efiks and 
Akunakunas, who have so long been the middlemen 
trading between the European factories of Calabar and 
the native markets of the Cross River, should object 
to the opening up of country which will probably, as 
they realise, be followed by the establishment of local 
factories bringing these "bush" natives into direct 
touch with European merchants. The result, how- 
ever, will be that the area of trade will become so 
enlarged that there will be an increase instead of a 
decrease of business — but further afield — for the 
native middlemen, and the Efiks, Akunakunas, and 
Inokuns will doubtless use their superior intelligence 
and culture in getting into their own hands the 
greater part of this increased volume of trade. 

On the third day (the second night having been 
spent at Akunakuna) it is usual to call for rest and 
food at Abaiyong (or Abayono), where, on the bank, 
a small market is held, attended by people from the 
opposite side of the river, who bring canoe-loads of 
clay pottery. These pots are of all sizes and shapes, 
plain and ornamental, some of quite elegant design, 
all fashioned by hand, and baked in the sun and in 
the smoke of a slow fire. Others bring a cargo of 
yams, and there are a few down-river traders pre- 
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siding over a stock of Manchester cottons, beads, 
caps, etc. In the village, which stands about two 
hundred yards back from the bank, is a curious 
erection put up to commemorate a deceased person of 
importance — a lofty pole with a small cross-piece at 
the top, surmounted by a ragged umbrella, and sup- 
porting a long streamer of cloth and a strip of white 
rag. The river here is very broad. Looking across 
to the opposite bank, you see clusters of palms, and, 
in the distance, a range of hills.^ About four miles 
above Abaiyong, the right bank of the river rises to a 
height of three hundred feet, and, on the top, stands 
the mission-station of Ungwana, approached from the 
beach by a rough path winding up the cliff. The 
cliff is clothed with bush except in one place where 
there is a large patch of bare rock ; trees grow on the 
summit. Further along the cliff stand the old bar- 
racks erected ^ after the Aro expedition. Seven miles 
higher up, on the right bank, we pass Ora Beach, the 
landing-place for the headquarters of Afikpo district, 
which stand on high ground four and a half miles 
inland from the river. 

If your paddlers work well, the third night is spent 
at Ediba, twenty-two miles above Akunakuna. This 
town was formerly the headquarters of the Afikpo 
district, and is now the headquarters of the Divisional 
Commissioner, Mr. A. B. Harcourt. This officer's 

1 Sec Fig. 19. 

^ By Lieut. G. A. S. Williams, Royal Fusiliers, and Southern 
Nigeria Regiment. 
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residence, standing some two hundred yards back 
from the river, is of the same type as the house at 
Itu — on a cement floor, a wooden bungalow with cor- 
rugated iron roof. A flight of wooden steps leads to 
the balcony which runs all round the three rooms that 
open into it. In front of the house stands a flagstaflF, 
on one side is the native town, and on the other a 
large hollow which becomes a lake in the rainy season. 
In the well-kept garden there is a stone commemo- 
rating H. H. Dalgleish, Assistant District Commis- 
sioner, who died here of fever on 6 April, 1901. 
Ediba, which now has a flourishing market and a 
Native Court, did not come under our control with- 
out a good deal of fighting. "In August, 1895, an 
expedition, consisting of 200 of the Constabulary, 
with native allies, proceeded about 150 miles up the 
Cross River to punish the Ediba people, when the 
town of Ediba was shelled and destroyed. In the 
spring of 1896 a second expedition was despatched to 
the same country, and one of the chiefs hanged ; 
while, at the beginning of 1898, some severe fighting 
took place at the town of Ekuri, above Ediba, result- 
ing in the burning of the town." ^ 

The third night is spent at Ediba. It should be 
mentioned that, while travelling in a steel canoe, most 
oflScers prefer to sleep in the "cabin" rather than 
on shore. I have spent many a comfortable night in 
these canoes alongside the river bank, sleeping on my 

^ British West Africa^ by Major A. F. Mockler - Ferryman, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., second edition (1900), pp. 308-9. 
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camp-bed with its transparent mosquito-net all round, 
the screens of canvas being up or down according to 
the temperature and weather. Your servants and 
the policemen sleep on the floor of the next com- 
partment, and the interpreter and paddlers And 
resting-places in the village or on the bank. 

The last town in Afikpo district on the left bank 
is Ekuri, situated on a bend in the river, with a 
group of large trees and huge boulders of rock on 
its beach. The Ekuris have hitherto adopted rather 
a defiant attitude towards the Government. The 
next town on the left bank — Ipiligwa — is in Obubura 
HiU district. The last town in Afikpo district on 
the right bank is Adadama, east of which runs the 
Edomaihi creek, forming the boundary between the 
two districts. 

The river at this point is about 100 yards broad, 
and the distance from here to Obubura Hill head- 
quarters is about twenty-eight miles. On the left bank 
is the Nsobo ridge, rising to a height of from 150 
to 200 feet, Ikeriku and other villages standing on 
the summit hidden in trees. On the right bank lies, 
first the Igbo Imaban, and then the Assiga, country. 
Then we pass the mouth of the Ewara Creek, and 
from there up to Ahaha the dense bush on the left 
bank is unbroken by any clearing or habitation what- 
soever. On the right bank, which belongs to the 
Ikwe tribe, are the towns of Otubu Ebudu and 
Ebudu Omai, and then a dangerous ridge of rocks 
running out from the same bank marks the little 
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village of Ichoko. Here the course of the river 
bends south-eastwards, and we enter the Arun reach, 
and stop the fourth night at Ahaha on the left bank. 

The next morning we pass on the left bank the 
market of Arun and the towns of Niajaa (or 
Avonum) and Apiapum. Just above the latter a 
long wooded island lies in the river. Passing it, 
we proceed almost due north. On the right or 
Ikwe bank is the town of Eferekpi (Eshupum tribe), 
and on the opposite side you see in the distance the 
hills of Obubura rising above the surrounding 
lowlands. Then, on the right bank, the large town 
of Ogada is passed, and at the top of the reach, on 
the left bank, stands Akataka. Turning the corner, 
we proceed almost due east, and at last catch sight 
of Obubura Hill, some 300 feet above the river, 
surmounted by a native-built Government residence 
with the Union Jack fluttering alongside. Passing 
the native town of Obubura, standing close to the 
river, we land, late in the afternoon of the fifth day 
after leaving Itu, at Government Beach, just below the 
village of Awakande. This place is thirty-six miles 
above Ediba, loi above Itu, and 151 above Calabar.^ 

Obubura Hill station was acquired from the natives, 
and cleared and laid out in 1902 by the District 
Commissioner, Major W. A. Crawford Cockburn, 

^ For the approximate distances of places on the Cross River, I am 
indebted to an excellent table compiled by Lieut. V. Buckland, r.n.r., 
an officer of the Marine Department of the Protectorate, and printed 
at page 163 of the Southern Nigeria Government Gazette^ vol. y. 
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2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen*s Bays). The old head- 
quarters of the district were at Ogurude, a large 
market-town on the opposite bank, six miles up, 
whence they were removed for reasons of health 
and convenience. The present site was extremely 
well chosen. It is a commanding position in the very 
centre of the district proper — that is to say, excluding 
the sub-district of Okuni — it is near the river, 
and it has a plentiful supply of good drinking- 
water. 

Landing at Government Beach, where stands a 
thatched shed for the storage of coal required by 
launches, you follow the broad, rock-strewn^ path 
that winds up to the summit of the hill. The last 
fifty yards of this path skirt the garden-fence, and 
then, passing through a small gateway, we pause to 
admire the magnificent panorama that lies unfolded 
before us. Immediately below are the brown huts 
of Awakande, and then the tortuous curves of the 
broad river, coming from the north-east and flowing 
south-westwards to the setting sun ; in front of us, 
across the river, stretches as far as the eye can see 
a vast plain of almost level country, swamps covered 
with light-green vegetation alternating with masses 
of dark-green forest and bush and occasional patches 
of brown where the bush has been burnt for a farm- 
clearing ; far away in the north a flat-topped ridge 
of hills is just visible ; in the north-eastern distance 
a chain of serrated peaks from 500 to 2,000 feet in 

^ Some of these rocks are veined with the lava of volcanic eruptions. 
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height, the most northern of which has on its flank 
a huge white patch; in the south-eastern distance, 
Mounts Ekomokon and Egunuwei ; and, behind 
us, the garden and park-like summit of Obubura 
Hill, dotted over with the various buildings of the 
station. 

The garden, well laid out by Major Cockburn, and 
greatly improved by Dr. Ashton, deserves a few lines 
of description. Its paths are bordered either by 
stones or by a little "bedding" plant with red and 
green foliage.^ All the big trees have been felled, but 
here and there a clump of palms or plantains remains. 
The lower part is devoted to very productive banana 
trees, and scattered about are papaws, limes, oranges, 
cocoa and coffee plants, pine-apples, and rubber plants. 
For flowers, there are several freely blossoming 
shrubs from the Botanical Gardens at Calabar, and, 
grown from seeds sent out from home, a bed of 
gorgeous zinias flourishes prolifically, and the rich 
colours of a double row of balsams delight the eye. 
A few marigolds outvie the sun in splendour, whose 
rays have, however, been too powerful for other seed- 
raised plants, such as mignonette, dahlia, sunflower, 
and nasturtium. There are also vegetables grown 
V from English seeds — tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, 

onions, radishes, and lettuces. Of these, only the 
tomato yields a really satisfactory crop. A fence 
/t of poles crossed with split bamboos runs all round 
the garden. In 1903 official instructions were 

1 Sec Fig. 20. 
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issued that a collection of local plants should be 
made at each district station, and specimens there- 
from sent to the Botanical Gardens at Calabar if 
required. 

Within this enclosure are the two houses occupied 
by the Government officers of the district. The first 
house, the smaller of the two, is immediately behind 
the flagstaff. It stands on a foundation of cement, 
and has cement steps in front ; its walls are of local 
clay whitewashed, and it is roofed with palm-leaf mats. 
It consists of three rooms — a messroom between two 
bedroems — with a verandah in front shaded by hang- 
ing mats of native make. These are the quarters 
of the District and Assistant District Commissioners, 
the central messroom being used by all the district 
officers. This being a bush district, they are all given 
an extra daily allowance in lieu of furniture, crockery 
and glass, etc. The messroom contains nothing more 
than a few necessary articles — in the middle a large 
deal table with two or three chairs round it, in one 
corner a smaller table for newspapers, in another corner 
a pantry-and-larder cupboard with its legs standing 
in tins of water to keep off the otherwise nightly 
invasion of ants, and on a side shelf a filter and a 
lamp. The tables and cupboard were made by the 
station carpenter. Carpets, curtains, tablecloths, etc., 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

Behind this house, separated from it by a part of 
the garden, stands that occupied by the doctor and 
the officer of the Southern Nigeria Regiment who is 



/^ 
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in command of the local detachment.^ It is a longer 
and larger building than the other, and contains three 
bedrooms and two small storerooms. It is built of 
the same materials as the smaller house, except that 
the floor of its verandah is of hardened clay instead 
of cement. This disadvantage is almost counter- 
balanced by the advantage of having a verandah all 
round instead of only in front. The third room is 
set apart for the periodical visits of the Divisional 
Commissioner. 

Within the same enclosure, but at some distance 
from these two houses, are the kitchen and the 
quarters of the oflficers' personal servants. In one 
corner of the kitchen is a clay cooking-range, old 
gun-barrels forming the bars of the grate, and empty 
cement-drums making an excellent oven. Native 
" boys " cook well, but are by no means too particular 
about the cleanliness of their pots and pans. 

At the back of the garden stand, on the left the 
store, and on the right the court-house and office. 
For security's sake, the former is a corrugated iron 
structure on a cement floor. The latter are under 
the same roof, separated from one another by a wall 
with a doorway in it, the whole building looking 
from the outside like a large Egbo House. Its walls 
and floor are of clay, and it is roofed with palm-leaf 
mats. These mats, each of which measures about five 
feet by eighteen inches, are made by the natives and 
sold to the Government at the rate of ten for three- 

* Sec Fig. 20. 
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pence. One end of the court-house is open ; at the 
other end, against the office wall, a deal table stands 
upon a platform of clay, and along both sides are low 
seats of the same. Here are held the sittings of the 
Native as well as of the District Court. Outside are 
the carpenter's workshop, his quarters, and those of 
the interpreter. 

Standing just beyond the office, you obtain a good 
view of the rest of the station. The summit of the 
hill, having been cleared, stumped, and levelled, pre- 
sents to the imaginative spectator somewhat of the 
appearance of a small English park. The whole of 
the open space is covered with short greensward, 
quite refreshing to the eye grown weary of the im- 
penetrable walls of bush that shut in the river, and 
here and there are palms and other trees and clumps 
of huge -leaved plantains. In diffisrent directions 
across this space, broad straight paths have been 
made, edged with stones, and planted with avenues, 
some of a kind of native ash, others of mango, lime, 
coffi^e, cocoa, and rubber.* Golf-links have been 
made, but are not yet sufficiently good to attract Prime 
Ministers and other distinguished players. On the 
outskirts of the "park" are various native-built 
structures — on the left the soldiers' barracks, further 
round the prisoners' lock-up and warder^s house, then 
the clerks' house, and then the police barracks. 

When at his station, a District Commissioner's 

^ Mr. D. A. Ashton, district mtdical officer, spent a great deal 
of time and labour in the planting and nourishing of these ayenues. 
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daily programme is somewhat as follows. At 5.30 
a.m. the night*s prison-guard comes off duty, and a 
bell is rung to rouse the station and summon up 
labourers from the village of Awakande. At six the 
bell is rung again, and the " D.C." is called by his 
boy, who brings him hot cocoa or tea with which he 
washes down his daily five-grain tabloid of quinine. 
Then, putting on a hat and an overcoat or dressing- 
gown over his pyjamas — for the morning air is fresh 
and chilly — he calls the roll of labourers and paddlers, 
gives the head-man instructions, and dismisses them 
all to their day's work. After shaving and dressing, 
he goes round the station, inspecting the general out- 
door work of the place. At 7.30 " early breakfast " 
is ready in the messroom, consisting of porridge, 
bacon, fish or rissoles, tea, marmalade, and fruit. 
From eight to eleven court and oflfice Work are done, 
interrupted by constant calls from native complainants 
and applicants, and visits to the prisoners and 
labourers working on the hill or down at the beach. 
At eleven o'clock the bell is rung, and work is sus- 
pended for two hours, everybody getting "chop" 
(food) and rest. The oflficers have "breakfast," or 
luncheon, in their messroom — soup or fish, two or 
three courses of meat, and fruit. Then you either 
have a short sleep on your bed, or subside into a 
deck-chair to read the daily ^ newspaper or the latest 

^ This is possible if you are sufficiently strong-willed to open only 
one paper a day instead of devouring all at once the fortnightly batch 
delivered by the last mail. 
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sixpenny novel from the railway bookstall at home. 
At I p.m. the bell is again rung, and the morn- 
ing's programme is continued. The court and office 
close at four or 4.30, unless special stress of work 
keeps them open longer ; but outdoor work goes on 
until five o'clock, the prisoners, however, leaving 
off rather earlier to allow of their being medically 
examined, and of their going down to the river for 
their daily bath. Tea is ready at 4.30, and after- 
wards, until sunset, you walk, golf, shoot pigeons or 
water-fowl, attend to your hobby, or visit some neigh- 
bouring village. The half-hour or so before seven 
o'clock is pleasantly spent in deck-chairs under the 
flagstaff, the little British community, each provided 
by their respective " boy " with a whisky-and-soda 
and a cigar or pipe, occupying themselves with con- 
versation of which the " shop " of the Protectorate 
and district naturally forms a large share. At seven 
you have a refreshing warm " tub," and get into 
pyjamas, coat, and mosquito-boots, which, at a bush- 
station, are the most comfortable form of evening 
kit. Dinner, at 7.30, is a repetition of luncheon, a 
course of sweets taking the place of dessert. Coflfee 
and smokes follow, and then, if numbers permit, a 
few rubbers of bridge bring the day to a close. 
On Saturdays the court and office close at 11 a.m., 
but outdoor work is continued till one o'clock, the 
afternoon being a half-holiday. No work is done on 
Sundays. 

Fresh meat consists of beef, mutton, and goat's 
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flesh, obtainable in the following manner. Natives 
from a distance who come to visit the Commissioner 
seldom come empty-handed, local etiquette requiring 
that he who has a favour to ask should open negotia- 
tions with a " dash " or present. To refuse these gifts 
would cause misunderstanding and offence, so they 
are always accepted in the name of the Government, 
and the donor always receives in return something 
from the store — cloth, tobacco, beads, caps, snuflF- 
boxes, iron bars, etc. — worth rather more than what 
he has brought. These presents include cattle, sheep, 
goats, fowls, eggs, yams, fish, plantains, and other 
native products, which the Commissioner sells, either 
direct to the district mess, or by auction to native 
employes of the Government — clerks, interpreters, 
police, soldiers, carpenters. In the latter case, bidding 
is often very competitive, though rather slow, buyers 
not infrequently paying more than their purchase is 
worth in order to prevent a rival bidder getting it. 
The purchaser fattens the animal, kills it, sells the 
best part to the officers' mess, and disposes of the 
rest elsewhere. The beef and mutton are sometimes 
really good, but goats' flesh is never recherchi. The 
proceeds in both cases are, of course, paid into the 
local treasury, and become part of the revenue of 
the Protectorate, being, in a roundabout way, the 
price of the goods taken ^ut of the store. 

Fowls are small, and may be purchased for nine- 
pence or one shilling each. The price of eggs varies 
from twelve to twenty for a shilling. Fish from the 
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river can be bought almost every day. The best 
kind appears but seldom at table owing to the multi- 
tude of its small bones. Yams can be cooked in 
many different ways ; the papaw can be used as a 
vegetable and for soup as well as for dessert ; the 
garden supplies two kinds of spinach ; okra can 
frequently be purchased, and also ground-nuts, which 
make an excellent soup. 



CHAPTER V 

Obubura Hill district described — The Munchis and their poisoned 
arrows — Explored zone defined — Paddlcrs used as carriers — Rivers 
— The Cross — Falls at Obokum — The Rapids — Islands — The 
Aweyong with Nawa Creek — The Upon — The Nki or Afi — 
The Ewara — Small lake — Mountains or hill ranges — Oban hills — 
Indem range — Nsobo ridge — Climate — Tornadoes. 

/^BUBURA HILL district, with its sub-district 
of Okuni, is a triangle occupying, as has already 
been stated, the north-east corner of the Protectorate, 
where Southern Nigeria meets Northern Nigeria and 
German Kamerun. Up to the present, none of its 
boundaries has been definitely settled, all being repre- 
sented on the map^ by artificial straight lines. The 
three sides of this triangle are bounded as follows : 
its northern side by part of the southern boundary 
of Northern Nigeria, namely, a line drawn ten miles 
north of the seventh parallel of north latitude ; its 
eastern side by German Kamerun and Calabar district ; 
and its western side by Aro Chuku sub-district and 
Afikpo district. The country occupying the north- 
east angle of this triangle is very hilly, some of its 

^ The latest map of Southern Nigeria is that compiled under the 
direction of Captain A. J. Woodroffe, r.e., dated 1903, and marked 
^ provisional." Most of the additions in Obubura Hill district represent 
the careful survey work of Major Cockbum. 

8S 
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peaks rising to a height of between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet. It is watered by the Katsena and its tributaries, 
which river, flowing into the Benue, eventually helps 
to swell the mighty flood of the Niger. This angle 
is peopled by the fierce Munchis or Mitshis, a war- 
like pagan tribe dreaded by their enemies on account 
of the deadly poison with which they smear their 
arrows. Some account of this people is given in 
Up the Niger by Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
1892, pp. 73-6, 131. At p. 76 he writes: — 

"The Mitshis are a diflSicult people to deal with, 
since they acknowledge no one as head of the whole 
tribe, and live in independent families, fearing no 
one, yet feared by all foreign tribes, the dread of 
their poisoned arrows keeping them almost safe from 
attack. Their poison is said to be the most eflfective 
known in Africa, death ensuing within a few minutes 
after the arrow has pierced the skin. No antidote 
has yet been found for it, and its ingredients, which 
are supposed to contain both vegetable and animal 
poisons, are the secret of the tribe.^ In appearance 
it is a dark green shiny substance, and is put on fresh 
in a thick coating, covering well all the barbs of the 
arrow. Mr. Dangerfield, on one occasion, was struck 

^ Poisoned arrows are used by the Igaras, whose country lies on 
the left bank of the Niger below Lokoja. When stationed at Idah 
in 1 90 1 -2 (see Blackwood* s Magazine for September, 1904, pp. 329- 
37)9 the present writer was informed that the secret recipe for their 
poison is known by one man only, who spends half the year in pre- 
paring it, and the other half in recreation. During his period of 
labour he wears gloves, and so deadly is the poison that he never feeds 
himself, this office being performed by his wife. It was stated that 
one of the ingredients of this poison was putrid human flesh. 
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on the side by one of these diabolical little weapons, 
and though the point only just broke the skin, yet 
his life was in danger for some time, and to this 
day a large bruise-like mark remains where he was 
wounded." 

During the twelve months spent by me in Obubura 
Hill district, I never saw or heard of any poisoned 
arrows being used, but the people of Njigpejji, on 
the left bank of the Aweyong River, had heard of a 
poison for arrows called " beisi." The north-east 
angle of the district, never having been visited by 
any Political Officer of Southern Nigeria, and not 
yet having come actually under our control, cannot 
be described in this book. 

Only about one-third of the district has yet been 
explored — that is to say, as much of it as lies on the 
left or south bank of the Cross River, and, on the 
right bank, a belt of country extending some twelve 
miles in from the river (excepting part of the Ikwe 
country), and also a similar belt on both banks of the 
Aweyong as far north as the mouth of the Moya 
creek. In other words, this explored third consists 
of as much of the district as lies between 8® and 9° 
east longitude and 5° 30' and 6' 30' north latitude, 
thus forming a pentagon with the 6' 30' parallel for 
its base, and the town of Ofunapa at the apex of the 
opposite angle. Look at a map of this pentagon, and 
you will see what at first appear to be three rivers 
meeting almost in the centre of the map, just like the 
three legs in the arms of the Isle of Man. The 
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river flowing from the north to the central point 
is the Aweyong (Ewayon, Aynyie), and the two 
other " legs " are sections of the Cross River (called 
Oyono by the natives), which flows in serpentine 
curves from the " Rapids " north-westwards to this 
central point, where it is joined by the Aweyong, and 
then, in another series of serpentine curves, south- 
westwards to Ediba, etc. During the rainy season, 
May to October, those parts of these two rivers that 
lie within our pentagon are navigable by steam 
launches, but during the dry season the water falls 
so low that they can be navigated only by canoe. 
This means, however, that all the year round the 
District Commissioner has these waterways, the three 
" legs,*' to aid him whatever part of the district may 
require to be visited, for no town lying within the 
explored third is further than two days* march from 
one of the banks of these rivers. Going to his 
selected river-side base in a steel canoe, he leaves 
it there in charge of two or three of his paddlers, and 
employs the remaining dozen or so of the crew in 
acting as carriers of baggage and stores during the 
few days* visit to the interior. This arrangement 
saves trouble, time, and expense — trouble and time, 
because among these bush people it is generally most 
difllicult to engage local carriers and retain their ser- 
vices even for a day or two, and expense, because 
there will be no carriers* "bill" to pay, the canoe- 
boys being paid by the month to do whatever work 
they may be called upon to do. Another great advan- 
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tage derived from these great waterways is that, even 
in the driest part of the dry season, abundance of 
water for drinking, cooking, and washing purposes is 
always available within two days' march. The interior 
parts are, however, watered by so many other small 
streams — tributaries or otherwise of the Cross and 
Aweyong rivers — that water is everywhere near at 
hand. Sometimes it looks like pea-soup, and some- 
times it is beautifully clear, but in the one case as 
much as in the other it is of the greatest import- 
ance that it should always be both boiled and filtered 
before being drunk by Europeans. It would be well 
if the natives were to adopt the same rule, for many 
of their sicknesses and diseases are caused by drink- 
ing impure water. 

RIVERS 

" The Cross River," says Mockler- Ferryman,^ " fur- 
nishes the most important waterway in this part of 
the Protectorate, and as far back as 1842, was 
ascended by Beecroft* for a distance of nearly 200 
miles — to the rapids, which now form one of the 
Anglo-German boundary points. ... At the Berlin 
Conference (1885) the Anglo-German boundary was 
described roughly as running from the Rio del Rey 
to the Rapids on the Cross River; in 1886 this 
line was extended north-east to a point about thirty 

1 British West Africa^ 1900, pp. 308, 435. 

^ See ibid*^ p. 1559 where a footnote gives a brief sketch of his 
career. 
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miles east of Yola on the Benui River." The 
"Rapids" are about 207 miles above Calabar, and, 
above them, about eighteen miles of the river lie 
within British territory. Obubura Hill district em- 
braces about one hundred miles of this great river, 
namely, from the point where it crosses the Anglo- 
German boundary, some four miles above the British 
customs station of Obokum (Abokam) to Ekuri, 
above Ediba. During these hundred miles of its 
course the principal tributaries joining it are, on the 
right bank, the Nki (Indai or Afi) and Aweyong, and, 
on the left bank, the Upon and Ewara. In the height 
of the wet season the river is filled from bank to bank 
with a mighty mud-coloured flood that hastens on, 
quiet and unruflled, to pour its turbid waters out 
of the mouth of the Calabar Estuary into the Gulf of 
Guinea. But during " the dries," its bed presents a 
very diflferent appearance. Then, in many places, it 
has dwindled to a third of its former breadth, and 
where, only a few months before, your canoe was 
carried along by the swift current almost without the 
paddlers* exertions, there are now long stretches, 
islets and miniature cliffs of arid sand, huge boulders 
of bare rock, giants of the forest exposing bare limbs 
to indicate their final resting-place, and such a shallow- 
ness of water that here and there women, and even 
children, are able to wade from their village to the 
farm on the opposite bank. Crocodiles bask on the 
sandbanks, but are by no means numerous ; aquatic 
birds stand at the edge admiring their reflection in 
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the still water, and big fish make such prodigious 
jumps that they occasionally land themselves in some 
passing canoe. In certain parts of the river — especially 
just below Obokpa, in the Akataka reach, and near 
Ogurude — one is fairly sure of seeing a hippopotamus. 
He thrusts his ugly brown head out of the water, 
gazes around with his great goggle eyes, snorts with 
a sort of defiant contempt, and then goes under again 
to reappear a short distance away. Hippopotami 
also live in the lake on the right bank of the river 
opposite Avonum. This animal is the totem of some 
towns, and when the down-river natives first used 
their punting poles in the upper parts of the river, 
these people feared that it would cause great offence 
to him, they themselves using only paddles. 

The Falls at Obokum (Abokam) and the Rapids, 
some fourteen miles lower down, merit a few words 
of description. These falls are just at the back of 
the customs station. The cascade is formed by the 
water of several small streams falling sheer over a 
ledge of rock into a natural basin some sixty to 
eighty feet below, from which a cool shower of spray 
rises like smoke, with all the colours of the rainbow 
playing about it. Cutting your way through the 
bush at the top of these falls, and wading through 
shallow pools overshadowed with a dense growth of 
trees, huge prickly elephant-grass, ferns, and long 
festoons of yellow-and-white orchids, you reach the 
very edge of the rock over which the clear water 
descends, and obtain a fine view of the neighbouring 
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heights, beautifully wooded with white-trunked cotton 
trees and feathery palms.^ 

The dictionary defines rapids as " The part of a 
river where the current moves with more celerity than 
the common current." Those on the Cross River are 
about a quarter of a mile in length. The river narrows 
considerably, and the water, much increased in depth, 
flows smoothly but with greater rapidity through this 
gorge, on both sides of which, especially on the right 
bank, are walls of rock, covered in places with masses 
of ferns and creeping plants, and crowned with over- 
hanging trees. In the height of the rainy season a 
small whirlpool is formed, and launches have to be 
navigated with much care. 

There are several islands in the river, all wooded 
and uninhabited. Opposite the mouth of the Aweyong 
lies a long islet having a small round islet just east of 
it ; lower down, opposite Ofunagama, there is another 
long one, united to the right bank during the dry 
season ; and still further down, just above Apiapum, 
there is another near the left bank. 

The Aweyong River, sometimes called the Eja (or 
Ajja) Creek, also follows a very winding course before 
it joins the Cross River on the right bank about 163 
miles from Calabar. At the end of the dry season its 
mouth is choked by a sandbank, over which canoes 

^ This description was written after visiting the Falls in the middle 
of May, 1903, that is to say, at the beginning of the rainy season. 
Later on^ swollen by the rains, they probably present a different 
appearance (see Fig. 21). 
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have to be hauled to and from the Cross River. Its 
banks are in many places higher than those of the 
Cross River, but are almost everywhere clothed with 
trees and bush to the water's edge. The main stream 
is formed at Bansara by the junction of the Yahe and 
Akaju creeks, which, up to the present, have been 
explored only about ten miles above the junction. Its 
principal tributaries below the junction are, on the 
right bank the Moya, and on the left bank the Nawa. 
The latter joins the Aweyong at Akerita, above which 
place it has on its banks the following villages : 
Agrubi, Mandem, Yarrammpaw (where there is a 
ferry), Alagabo, Akurofuro, Enyi, and Agba. The 
people of Akerita have built a fishing-fence or weir 
across its mouth. During the dries it is too shallow 
and full of snags to allow of the passage of any but 
quite small canoes, and, during the rains, its risen 
waters are so near the overhanging branches of trees 
that even a small launch could not proceed with 
safety. If the country through which the Nawa runs 
be opened up for timber trade, it could be cleared of 
these impediments, and would thus become a useful 
means of transport. Other smaller streams flowing 
into the Aweyong have their mouths closed by fishing- 
fences. 

Let us now turn our attention to three other tribu- 
taries of the Cross River, namely, the Upon, the Nki, 
and the Ewara. 

The Upon, which joins the Cross River on the left 
bank between Ekosoro and Abragba, is a boundary 
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between the district proper of Obubura Hill and its 
sub-district of Okuni. It rises in the Oban Hills, 
and flows N.N.W. to Issabang, and then N.N.E. to 
Abragba. Its mouth is open but very shallow in the 
dry season, and, as to its navigability, the above 
description of the Nawa applies equally to the Upon. 
At Ekunasha, half-way between Ekosoro and Issabang, 
there is a ferry across from farm to farm, and at Issa- 
bang there is another ferry to the opposite village of 
Awchonn Tuogo (" Ossung "). This latter ferry is of 
some importance, for it lies on the main road between 
Obubura Hill and Okuni, and has therefore to be 
used by parties marching from one station to the 
other, and by the mail-runners carrying the weekly 
mail-bags. Higher up, the bush villages of Ekukuri 
and Etara stand on the right bank. "Upon" means big. 
Its banks are very densely timbered, and it flows 
through a country abounding in mahogany, ebony, 
camwood, and other useful trees. If cleared of its 
snags and overhanging branches, it could be used to 
carry timber down to the Cross River. 

The Nki, Afi, or Indai joins the Cross River on 
the right bank just opposite Abragba. For some 
distance above its mouth, it is almost as broad as the 
Aweyong, but, higher up, it narrows considerably, 
and, during the wet season, launches cannot proceed 
far above Besung on account of the overhanging 
trees. It has its rise probably in the range of moun- 
tains visible from Obubura Hill in the north-eastern 
distance. 

H 
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The Ewara enters the Cross River on the left bank 
in the Assiga country. Its navigability is equal to 
that of the Nawa or the Upon. About twelve miles 
above its mouth, there is, in the dry season, a ford 
from the Arun village of Owodoga to the Igbo Imaban 
village of Nyima. It is again crossed between Boti 
and Nko, and again after an hour and a half's walk 
south-east of the latter town, where the ford is deep 
and rocky, and where the stream is called Ropoi. 
The Ewara is probably the same as the lyanyita, 
which joins the Calabar River above Uwet. 

The only lake in the district is the small one in the 
Ikwe country opposite Avonum, already mentioned 
as being the resort of hippopotami. In the height 
of the rainy season the Cross River overflows its 
banks and floods much of the neighbouring country, 
forming swamps which make journeys by land ex- 
tremely difficult and uncomfortable. 



MOUNTAINS OR HILL RANGES 

The principal mountains or hill ranges in the 
district are the Oban Hills, the unvisited range lying 
north-east of the Indem country, and the Nsobo 
ridge. 

The highest peaks (4,000 feet approximately) of 
the Oban Hills are in the north-east angle of Calabar 
district, but the range runs northwards, and occupies 
the greater part of the country lying between the 
right bank of the Upon and the left bank of the 
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Cross River, or, in other words, a large section of the 
southern half of Okuni sub-district. Their surfece 
is of soil with huge boulders of rock exposed in many 
places, and, except for occasional open patches under 
cultivation, they are densely timbered up to their 
summits. From Abejon, a clean town standing on 
a hill behind Okuni, one obtains a truly superb view 
southwards : a great forest occupies all the fore- 
ground — no village, no farm clearing, not even a 
solitary hut, intrudes upon the vast loneliness of the 
scene — and, in the background, rises the towering 
peak of Mount Egunuwei, whose sides and summit 
are enwrapped in the impenetrable mantle of the 
same great forest, while, away to the south-east and 
south-west, as far as the eye can see, rise innumerable 
wooded peaks predominating over the lonely valleys 
that lie at their feet. 

The range lying north-east of the Indem country, 
and visible from Obubura Hill, has never yet been 
visited (see p. 90). 

The Nsobo ridge lies on the right bank of the 
Cross River, opposite the Igbo Imaban country, and 
between the Itenna and Edomaihi creeks. It rises 
abruptly from the river to a height of between 150 
and 200 feet, and descends almost as suddenly on 
the other side, thus forming a saddle-shaped summit. 
The surface is covered with grass and bush, among 
which are great boulders of bare rock. On the top 
of the ridge stand several small villages inhabited by 
Nsobos and Ikwes. Looking northwards, one has 
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a fine view over the Ikwe country — belts of forest, 
brown huts, and large yam-fields. Looking south- 
wards, you have the Cross River, dotted here and 
there with trading canoes, winding along just below 
you, and, on the opposite bank, the Igbo Imaban 
country rises gradually from the riverside. 



CLIMATE 

Unfortunately, no meteorological observations have 
yet been taken at Obubura Hill station, which, 
during my year's residence there, did not possess 
even a thermometer. Constant knowledge of the 
exact degree of heat might perhaps make one feel 
more hot I The heat at Obubura Hill is, however, 
never so oppressive as on the coast. The station 
stands high, and has been cleared of all unnecessary 
vegetation, and generally there is more or less of a 
breeze blowing there. The nights are always cool, 
but never cold. I always slept with no covering over 
me except my cotton pyjamas, and even in December 
and January, when the Harmattan pays its cold visita- 
tion from the north-east, I required a blanket over 
me only from 2 to 6 a.m. During almost the 
whole of the dry season a hazy atmosphere prevails, 
and distant objects, clearly visible throughout " the 
rains," are for months completely hidden from view. 
At the end of the "dries," tremendous thunder-storms 
herald the approach of tornadoes, which, coming 
generally from the east, sweep with the utmost fury 
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across the hill, uprooting trees, br^lcing branches, 
demolishing native-built structures, aiid. covering 
everything in houses and office with accumulated 
dust and filth from the palm-leaf roofs. -At'.^usk 
one evening in the middle of April, 1904, a sudden 
tornado of great force attacked Obubura Hill. 'At;-. 
its first onset the flagstaflF was levelled with the earth,'-! 
being broken off just above the ground, and before 
the completion of its ravages, which lasted nearly 
half an hour, almost all the houses had sufiTered 
considerably, and many days were afterwards occupied 
in executing repairs. It is interesting to watch the 
approach of a tornado : the rumbling of distant 
thunder becomes more and more audible ; clouds 
gather in the east, and at length entirely envelop the 
eastern sky in their sable mantle ; a refreshing wind 
stirs into motion the trees that have long stood limp 
and paralysed by the scorching heat ; they thrill 
through all their branches, and prepare to meet the 
oncoming adversary ; then the waters of the great 
river are roused, and break into ripples and waves of 
joy, welcoming the rain that will help to swell their 
diminished fiood ; in the distance a sound is heard 
like that of a vast assembly clapping their hands — it is 
the pattering of innumerable raindrops on the leaves 
of the forest ; the dark canopy of lowering clouds is 
drawn over the hill, thunderclaps become louder and 
more frequent, a deluge of rain bursts upon the 
Ofun Bonga bush, and then, with a wild fierce rush 
of delight, the tornado usurps the entire mastery as it 
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sweeps across. titeliiU. Meanwhile, in the west, the 
country bask§; serenely in the bright sunshine, too 
thoroughly ' West African to be aroused until just 
before the actual onslaught of the storm. The rains 
begiri^ sometimes as early as the middle of March, 
.-jmd' by the middle of May the river has risen 
■.*; 'sufficiently to bring the gunboat Jackdaw up to 
Obubura Hill. July, August, and September are 
the months during which the rainfall is heaviest, 
and early in November steam launches have to say 
farewell to the river above Itu. 
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Soil — Natural vegetable productions — Timber — Rubber — The oil- 
palm — The cotton tree — Cotton plant — Fruits and vegetables — 
The yam — Its cultivation described — Vegetation and flowers — 
"No place like England" — Natives' non-appreciation of beauties 
of nature — Wild animals — Game laws — Elephants — Hausa 
hunters at Ejege — Mohammedan culture — The baboon — Snakes — 
Centipedes, spiders, and mosquitoes — Driver-ants — White ants — 
Domestic animals — Horses — Geology and mineralogy. 

SOIL 

'TpHE soil in most parts of the district is super- 
latively fertile, being a rich reddish loam, 
manured by the wood-ash produced by the periodical 
burning of the bush. On the slopes and summits 
of the hills the surface is scattered over with many 
stones and boulders of rock, which become so ex- 
tremely heated by the sun's rays that at midday one 
can scarcely bear to rest one's hand upon them. The 
soil of the marshes is black with successive layers of 
decayed vegetable matter. 

NATURAL VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS 

Up to May, 1904, no timber had been exported 
from Obubura Hill district. Fine specimens of 
mahogany flourish in the forested parts, especially 
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in that portion of Okuni sub-district lying on the 
left bank of the Cross River, and in the Indem and 
Akaju countries on the left bank of the Aweyong. 
Up to the present the natives have used it for 
building canoes, but this practice will of course cease 
when they are encouraged to export timber. Another 
tree called the "awosa" is felled for the same purpose, 
its wood, which is rather yellow and very strong and 
fibrous, making excellent canoes. There is also plenty 
of ebony and camwood. Small logs of the former are 
seen heaped up in some villages ready for sale, and a 
considerable trade is done in the latter, its red dye 
being used to paint the body in various social and 
religious observances. 

Several varieties of rubber, including the valuable 
rubber-vine, are found. The natives collect the sap 
and sell it to the down-river middleman to take to 
Calabar. This export might be greatly increased. 

The oil-palm (^Elais guineensis) flourishes abundantly 
in most parts of the district, and a large trade is done 
in its oil and kernels. There are other kinds of 
palms and several bamboos whose leaves are used 
for making roof-mats and for weaving into sleeping- 
mats, baskets, etc. 

The cotton-tree {Eriodendron anfractuosum) has been 
already frequently mentioned, its straight ash-coloured 
trunk making it conspicuous against the green back- 
ground of the bush.^ At its base the trunk throws 

^ Sec Fig. 21. 
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out huge buttresses, which obtain for it the occasional 
name of " the buttress-tree." Its seeds shed a downy 
wool, used for stuffing pillows. 



CULTIVATED VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS 

The cotton plant grows in the bush between 
Obubura and Awakande, and is said to be cultivated 
in the unexplored north-western parts of the district. 
Native-grown cotton and cloth woven from it by the 
natives are sold in the markets of the district, brought 
thither from the north-west. It is proposed to start 
an experimental Government cotton plantation near 
the station ; the local chiefs have willingly granted 
a site for it. The soil appears to be well suited for 
its cultivation. 

Fruit trees are grown — banana, cocoanut-palm 
{Cocos nucifera\ lime (especially at Akataka), pine- 
apple, plantain, papaw, etc. 

Fields of ground-nuts are cultivated in many 
places, the surplus crop being sold to down-river 
traders, who have given the name of this pea 
(Mbansank) to the village of Obokpa, on the left 
bank of the Cross River, because of the excellent 
crop that it produces. 

Avenues of kola-trees have been planted outside 
many villages, especially by the side of paths leading 
to their farms. A particularly fine avenue of them 
flourishes between the town of Obubura and the 
yam-stacks standing at the back of the Government 
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station. The nuts are used by the natives in cere- 
monial and religious rites, but their value and signifi- 
cance among these pagan tribes are far less than 
among the Mohammedans of Northern Nigeria and 
Lagos. 

Maize is cultivated, and forms a useful article of 
food when the supply of yams is running short. 

Several varieties of pepper are cultivated. The 
native likes his food highly seasoned, and can with 
impunity eat messes so pungent that they would 
bring copious tears to the eyes of a European. It 
is gathered from the bushes and dried on flat basket- 
work dishes placed on the roofs of the huts. 

Tobacco is not grown by the natives of the district, 
but the Hausa and Yoruba soldiers plant little patches 
of it near their barracks. 

Many kinds of vegetables are eaten, some growing 
wild, and others being cultivated. The principal are 
beans, cassava, gourd, okra, peas, and yam. Sugar- 
cane is also grown. 

The yam, being the staple food of these people, 
deserves a separate paragraph. It is a tuber or root 
resembling in appearance the English potato, but 
larger, sometimes being three feet in length. There 
are several kinds of yams, differing ij> quality, shape, 
size, colour, etc. The process of cultivation is as 
follows. Towards the end of the dry season, that 
is, during February and March, the farmer chooses 
a site in the bush belonging to his village community 
and sets fire to it. These fires make a splendid 
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show at night, especially from Obubura Hill, whence 
almost every night at this period of the year you 
may see several of them blazing at different points 
in the great stretch of country across the river. 
Sometimes the wind brings over the hill clouds of 
smoke and bits of charred grass, which, falling on 
the garden, make it very untidy. After the fire has 
run its course, the farmer cuts down the blackened 
stumps and half-burnt bushes that still cumber the 
ground, and then turns into the soil all this manure 
of wood ash. As soon as the first rains have softened 
the ground he and his family — men, women, and 
children all work in the fields — ^go with their short- 
handled hoes and scoop the earth up into little 
hillocks, in each of which is planted a piece of yam. 
After this some of them pay almost daily visits to 
keep the fields clear of weeds. Presently the yam 
b^ins to grow and put forth shoots, which eventually 
develop into a climbing plant very similar in all 
respects to the clematis. The next thing done is to 
insert in every hillock a pole, to which the plant is 
tied. Later on the fields look like Kentish hop- 
gardens. Throughout the rainy season a great deal 
of labour is expended in keeping down the rapid 
growth of weeds that, if neglected, would soon smother 
the esculent yam. The date of harvest varies, of 
course, according to the circumstances of weather, 
etc., but it begins with the advent of the dry season. 
Everybody is very busy digging them up — there are 
one, two, or more yams in each hillock — and tying 
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them in the yam-stacks that belong to each village. 
These " stacks " are a series of roofless rooms with 
walls, often twelve or fifteen feet high, built of 
upright stakes strengthened horizontally with other 
stakes. Bamboo poles, having been split lengthwise 
into four sections and thoroughly well dried in the 
sun, are put vertically all round the interior of these 
rooms, tied to the walls of stakes, and a space is left 
between each bamboo. The yams are then carried 
from the fields in baskets and, tied together in long 
strings, are carefully strung up in these spaces. 
Standing in the middle of one of these rooms after 
the stacking work has been finished, you look round 
upon four walls of yams neatly arranged one upon 
another. These will form the principal food supply 
for many months to come. In front of the yams 
is often erected a sort of scaflFolding of shelves, on 
which are placed the seed yams set apart for planting. 
These stacks generally stand at some distance — often 
a mile or so — from the village, and to the uninitiated 
it seems wonderful that the villagers should venture 
to store their precious stock of food so far out of 
sight. Moreover, they are built usually by the side 
of the public road, with the entrance to the rooms 
abutting thereon. Surely, thinks the new-comer, the 
yams must be frequently stolen. But, look, across 
the movable entrance-gate, made of poles lashed 
together, there is hung a rope of tai-tai (species of 
creeper), to which are attached sundry little objects — 
at this gate a bunch of dead leaves, at that an empty 
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shell, here a few bones, there a wooden knife, and 
so on. Similar objects are often hung around inside 
the room. These are charms obtained from the 
local wise man or doctor, who has decoyed into these 
harmless-looking objects some dread power whose 
displeasure no good orthodox native would dare to 
provoke by any attempt to enter or touch the con- 
tents of the stack which it protects. I may add that, 
though cases of larceny are by no means uncommon 
in the District and Native Courts, I have never heard 
of any theft from a yam-stack. In addition to the fear 
of arousing the anger of the mysterious juju, there is 
probably a feeling that it would be a very shameful 
and degraded act to rob a village of the supply of 
necessary food sent them by the great god that lives 
in the sky (Abassi). Even when marching through 
new country with one's Efik canoe-boys for carriers, 
they never attempt to rob from the yam-stacks, 
though, one regrets to say, they might, when their 
master's back is turned, empty the basket of a 
passing woman. After the completion of the stacking 
there is nothing further to be done until the time 
arrives for burning and clearing the bush again. 
The same ground is cultivated only once in three 
years. 

The yams grown by the people of Obubura and 
Awakande are some of the best in the district, the 
slopes of the hills at the back and side of the station 
providing excellent fields. If the harvest produces a 
larger crop than the necessities of the community 
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require, the surplus yams are sold to down-river 
traders, who take them to Umon and Calabar markets, 
where, of course, they realise a profit. Those for 
sale are neatly arranged on the beach in long rows 
of little heaps, each heap consisting of five yams.^ 
This facilitates counting. In loading, one man stands 
in the canoe and another on the beach, and the latter 
deftly throws the yams one by one to the former, who 
packs them closely in the bottom of his craft. If the 
home stock runs short before the harvest, the men 
call upon their wives to feed them on koko-yams 
(" women's yams "). This plant, which has beautiful 
leaves like those of the arum lily, but of a lighter 
green, grows from two to four feet high, and is culti- 
vated only by tiie women in small patches in or adjoin- 
ing the village. Its tubers are smaller and inferior in 
flavour to the yam proper. During the annual round 
of yam cultivation many ceremonies take place which 
will be described further on. 



VEGETATION AND FLOWERS 

There are people who talk and dream about the 
"wonderful beauty" of tropical scenery — luxuriant 
vegetation, festoons of rare orchids, a galaxy of 
blossoming trees and plants with birds of gorgeous 
plumage flitting among the branches, hedges of scarlet 
cactus and avenues of orange-bloom, groves of per- 
fume with gaily-painted troops of butterflies playing 

1 Sec Fig. 23. 
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in the sunshine — "Breadths of tropic shade and 
palms in cluster, knots of Paradise " — " Droops the 
heavy-blossom 'd bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree." 
These descriptions may apply to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, to the West Indies, and to certain 
parts of Africa, but they certainly do not apply to 
Southern Nigeria. Nowhere in the whole Protectorate 
could the most ardent searcher after the beautiful find 
anything to equal the New Forest in its spring mantle 
of fresh green embroidered with primroses and 
anemones, the hills of Northumberland ablaze with 
the glories of the gorse, the Herefordshire apple- 
orchards in blossom-time, the pink foxgloves and deep- 
blue columbines of the Devonshire lanes, the furrowed 
pastures of the Cotswolds aglow with golden butter- 
cups, the quiet grandeur of Grasmere and Derwent- 
water on a still summer's day, the Essex salt-marshes 
purple with sea-lavender, the grey flats and willow- 
fringed waters of the fens around Ely, the beautiful 
valley of the Stour beloved by Constable and Gains- 
borough, " leafy Warwickshire " in all the splendours 
of autumnal tints, and, in winter, the whole country- 
side beautified and sparkling under the fairy fingers 
of the hoar-frost. The vegetation of the Southern 
Nigerian bush is so rank that it produces a feeling 
of sufiFocation even when viewing it from a canoe on 
the open river. The blossoming trees and plants are 
so few that they do but little to relieve the great 
masses of greenery that shut in the rivers and cover 
all the landscape to the very summit of the mountains. 
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Orchids are as rarely met with as in England. The 
"heavy-fruited tree" is more conspicuous by its 
absence than otherwise, and is never found except 
when it is cultivated. You may travel for days through 
the bush without being able to purchase any fruit 
except hard plantains, fit only for cooking. Birds 
/ of gorgeous plumage are seen about as seldom as jays 
in rural England, and though there are large and 
beautiful butterflies, there is certainly none more 
beautiful than the " red admiral " and " peacock " that 
visit our gardens at home. 

As for the scenery in Obubura Hill district — the 
country on the left bank of the Cross River is hilly 
and undulating, and considerable parts of it are 
covered with forest, while on the right bank it is 
more level and open. Huge trees, that would be 
majestic if standing alone in clear ground, are so 
crowded about theif base with short thick-growing 
vegetation that you do not realise their beauty and 
size. There are, however, two exceptions — the 
cotton-tree (^Eriodendron anfractuo5um\ whose straight 
ash-coloured trunk stands out well against the walls 
of green that shut in the Cross and Aweyong rivers, 
and the palm, whose " drooping crown of plumes " 
forces its way out from among the other foliage and 
helps greatly to relieve the monotony. Among 
flowering trees may be noticed a species of tulip-tree 
covered for a few weeks in the dry season with 
beautiful red blossoms shaped like those of the water- 
lily ; a particularly fine specimen flourishes on 
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Obubura Hill. There is another large tree with 
sweet-scented purple blossoms like those of the 
wistaria. A low-growing bush with glossy dark 
leaves has an ivory-white bloom with the perfume of 
the tuberose. The more open country is covered in 
many places with grass which grows sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. Among the rank 
rushes of the marshes, you may occasionally see tall 
clusters of pink and yellow orchids, and, in the bush 
at the top of the Obokum Falls, festoons of a yellow- 
and- white orchid hang from bough to bough. At 
the beginning of the wet season there are quantities 
of lilies on the banks of the rivers and in all swampy 
places. They have glossy dark-green leaves, and the 
flowers are pure white and beautifully scented. A 
kind of bright yellow marigold, and a purple flower 
of the form of, but larger than, the rock-rose, grow 
in great profusion. There is also a wild pea or vetch 
with a large bright blue blossom. 

I have never met with any instance of a native 
showing any appreciation whatever of beautiful 
scenery, foliage, or blossom. He decorates his person 
and his hut with geometrical patterns in various 
colours, and he ornaments his pottery and basket- 
work, but he has not yet learnt to utilise flowers for 
decorative purposes. Women load themselves with 
jewellery, but never wear flowers. Somewhere in his 
Uganda Protectorate^ Sir H. Johnston states that the 

people of a certain tribe occasionally wear a flower 
I 
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thrust through the hole in the lip that usually con- 
tains a pencil or piece of bone.^ This must be a rare 

instance.* 

WILD ANIMALS 

These include the elephant, hippopotamus, leopard, 
bush-deer, bufFalo, various kinds of monkeys, wild- 
cats, squirrels, rats, and mice ; many kinds of birds, 
including the vulture, egret, pigeon, guinea-fowl, jay, 
and several kinds of parrots ; ^ also the crocodile, 
python, various snakes, tortoise, lizard, iguana, frogs 
and toads, and many kinds of fish, including oysters. 

Southern Nigeria is a poor hunting-ground for the 
sportsman who seeks " big game,'' and the few large 
quadrupeds that it does possess are already decreasing 
'7 in numbers. "The Wild Animals, Birds, and Fish 

Preservation Proclamation" of 1901 * deals with 
certain species, but has not yet been made fully 
operative. Order No. 4 of 1901, affecting only the 
Cross River Division, prohibits the capture or killing, 
by means of poisoned arrows or other missiles, of 

^ Vol. ii. p. 675 : "I have never once heard a pure-blooded Negro 
in Africa express admiration for a beautiful or bright-coloured flower, 
though I have seen the little Congo Pygmies occasionally pick off 
small blossoms and thrust them by the stalk into the holes which they 
have bored in their upper lips." 

* Major Roupell, d.s.o., informs me that the young girls of the 
Jekri tribe near Warri sometimes wear a flower in their hair. 

^ The spur-winged plover frequents the Cross River and Niger 
during the dry season, and feeds on fish. It is also seen on the Nile 
during the dry season, and is supposed to journey from East to West 
Afi'ica to escape ** the rains " which prevail at different periods of the 
year on the two sides of the Continent. — Major Roupell. 

* See Appendix No. 1. 
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animals of the species mentioned in Schedule IV. to 
the said proclamation, and prohibits any person 
having any poison for those purposes, and fixes the 
punishment of offenders. Order No. 8 of 1901 
prohibits throughout the Protectorate the killing of 
the young of elephants, and the possession and sale 
of their tusks. 

There are a few elephants in Obubura Hill district. 
A small herd is said to have been seen through 
field-glasses from the hill in April, 1903, winding 
their way through the open country on the right 
bank of the river. Although I have travelled 
through many parts of the bush I have never seen, 
and have only once heard, an elephant — namely, in 
the Ekoi Forest, south of Arun.^ Elephant-hunting 
is carried on, not by the natives themselves, but by 
hunters from Northern Nigeria, Lagos, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gold Coast. Having obtained the necessary 
licence, they are at liberty to use any kind of rifle or 
gun. Some of them, however, are armed with nothing 
better than a flint-lock gun — the Dane- or trade-gun 
of commerce. In uncontrolled parts of the district 
poisoned spears and arrows are probably still in use. 
According to native custom, the " foreign " hunter 
must give to the chief in whose country he has killed 
the elephant one of the tusks and certain portions 
of the highly-esteemed flesh. (Dr. Ashton and the 

^ Major Roupell tells roe that in 1895 he saw great herds of 
elephant in the district, and that in 1898 he induced Hausas to come 
and hunt them. 
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writer were once regaled with elephant's heel cutlets ^ 
at Abbinnti, but failed to distinguish it from beef.) 
This custom leads to frequent disputes. A little 
community of Hausa hunters used to live at Nishi 
Atam, on the right bank of the Cross River, but 
have lately removed to the Aweyong, and settled 
at Ejege on the right bank. Their head-man is 
named Sariki Muru. They pay to the chiefs of 
the town an annual rent of twenty pieces of cloth, 
worth ;^6 sterling. They came to the Cross River 
from the Niger, walking from Ogrugu on the 
Anambra Creek. Having been in charge of Idah 
sub-district for nine months in 190 1-2, I was able 
to give them news of certain Mohammedan chiefs 
and traders whom they had met in Igaraland and 
Kukurukuland. They also obtain news from the 
Hausa soldiers stationed at Obubura Hill and Aiikpo. 
The hour or so that I spent in their clean settlement 
at Ejege in November, 1903, carried me back in 
remembrance to the compounds of Mamadu Latopa 
of Idah and Sabba of Alabeta. These little Moham- 
medan communities are oases of comparatively high 
culture in the midst of a desert of pagan primitive- 
ness. Their superior form of religion with its 
high code of self-denial and morality, their decent, 
picturesque clothes (breeches, flowing robe, and 
turban), their well-built and well-kept dwellings, 
and their knowledge of arts and comforts unknown 
to the pagan natives, are every day exercising an 
influence for good upon the people among whom 
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they have taken up their abode. They are courteous 
and dignified in their demeanour, and always anxious 
to learn and willing to carry out the wishes of the 
Government. 

The majority of the few tusks that are taken in 
the district go either to Northern Nigeria or to the 
factories in German Kamerun. 

The West African baboon {Papio olivaceus), called 
Nsimmbo in the Efik language, inhabits the forested 
parts of the district, and is described by the natives 
as being strong enough to kill an unarmed man. A 
skull of this monkey was presented to the writer 
by the chiefs of Njigpejji, on the right bank of the 
Aweyong, in whose Egbo House it had been pre- 
served. A hut in which I spent Christmas^ night, 
1903, and the following night, namely, that of the 
head-chief of Ekoi Ibami, a town in the heart of 
the Ekoi Forest, was decorated with a frieze of no 
fewer than fifty-two skulls of the baboon, represent- 
ing probably the " bag " of several generations of 
the community, for, whenever a large animal of any 
kind is killed, the head (the most important part) 
is handed over to the head-chief to be preserved as 
a trophy. In a hut at Eja there was preserved a 
string of small monkeys' skulls. 

A large python was killed at Okuni in the stream 
which runs between the Assistant District Com- 
missioner's house and the town. Flat-headed, poison- 
ous snakes are far too plentiful everywhere, especially 

^ See Epilogue. 
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at Obubura Hill. They come after the lizards that 
play all day long in and about the houses of the 
station, and several have been killed in the officers* 
rooms. While sitting reading on the verandah one 
day after "breakfast," something from the roof fell 
down with a thud at my feet. It was a small snake 
with a good-sized lizard half-way down its throat, 
the hind legs and tail of the victim struggling wildly, 
while the snake was stretching his jaws to the utmost 
extent, trying to swallow his prey. The bare-footed 
natives are naturally very much afraid of being bitten. 
Moreover, the cult of Ebenikpavi, the mysterious 
serpent of the notorious " Long Juju," has spread 
throughout the district, and probably gives them 
another reason for looking upon the whole serpent 
tribe with particular abhorrence. Tortoises are eaten 
and their shells used for juju purposes. Lizards are 
gorgeously coloured, their tails sometimes displaying 
the brilliant blues of the kingfisher and the flaming 
scarlets of the flamingo. 

Centipedes pay occasional visits to one's house, 
especially at night, so one is careful never to get out 
of bed without putting on slippers. Huge spiders 
make themselves at home in every cranny of the 
place. 

Mosquitoes are very troublesome on the Hill, and, 
after sunset, it is necessary to wear mosquito-boots. 
After you are in bed they come in battalions, and, 
singing the ancient refrain, " Fe fi fo fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman}" hold high revel outside the 
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net all night long. If one manages to get inside, 
there can be no rest until he has been caught and 
killed. The people of Awakande, the village at the 
foot of Obubura Hill, state that they were formerly 
much troubled with these insects, and consulted a 
"doctor." He told them to burn down a big tree 
which grew on their beach. They did so, and the 
mosquitoes disappeared. 

Ants are also a great nuisance, especially driver- 
ants and white ants. The former are black, about a 
quarter of an inch long. Vast armies of them march 
from place to place, driving out of their road all other 
living things whatsoever. When crossing an open 
space, their column looks like a long black snake 
curving along the ground. They march in perfect 
order, some carrying their young and others carrying 
food, while scouts and a fighting escort are always on 
duty. They leave behind them a well-formed road, 
about four inches broad and half an inch deep, worn 
smooth by the tread of the countless throng. They 
do not bite when the sun is high, but woe betide the 
hapless wight who comes in their way at other times ! 
While travelling through the bush, you occasionally 
find them in possession of a section of the road. 
Perhaps you are well in their midst before you dis- 
cover the presence of your small but fierce adversary. 
The first man bitten yells out something meaning 
"'ware ants," and we all hurry forward stamping 
vigorously. Those of us upon whom the little 
warriors have fastened tear ofiF our clothes and nip 
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the foes to death. They make straight for the nearest 
morsel of flesh, and, gripping like grim death, bite 
for all they are worth. My little black horse at Idah 
always wanted to turn back when he came to a 
column of ants, and my dog " Bob " (a native) used 
to dance like a bear on red-hot bricks when the driver- 
ants got between his paws, and had to be held down 
while they were plucked out. Sometimes they break 
their column and advance en masse. Then all things 
living flee before them, for they quickly overtake the 
loiterers. I have watched a big centipede try to 
escape, but hundreds of little fellows quickly over- 
mastered him, and quickly did him to death. One 
night I suddenly awoke with a feeling that some- 
thing was amiss — all the household pets, such as 
snakes, lizards, rats, toads, centipedes, and spiders, 
seemed to be bestiring themselves restlessly. No 
sooner had my foot touched the ground than I 
knew what it was, for a fierce bite told me that the 
driver-ants were upon us. On lighting a candle, 
I found a column marching across the floor, and a 
whole regiment attacking my bed. I roused the 
Assistant District Commissioner, and, eventually, 
using wisps of burning paper, we drove out the 
enemy. Fire or hot ashes are the best means to use 
for expelling them. 

White ants are also a terrible scourge. They swarm 
on the Hill, and eat up woodwork, trees, fences, and 
everything that they can digest. They are fat-bellied 
little creatures of a dirty light grey colour, and have 
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Ugly goggle-eyes. They will devour a solid post 
from the inside, leaving nothing behind but the coat- 
ing of paint which enveloped the wood. Leave a 
stick on the ground for a few days, and then try 
to pick it up ; it looks just the same, but is really 
only the ghost of a stick, and will crumble to dust 
when you touch it. They eat up the trunks of living 
trees, making outside the bark little tunnels of earth 
in which they feed, sheltered from sun and rain. 
They throw up large heaps of earth in which they 
live and breed. Some of these ant-heaps are ten feet 
high, and, built of red soil, rise in the bush like 
miniature terra-cotta spires. A large amber-coloured 
ant, about an inch in length, does not bite, but causes 
trouble by his nightly visits to the chop-cupboard, for 
he has a very sweet tooth, and will soon eat up a tin 
of sugar or jam. Then there is a little yellow ant, who 
is a really splendid scavenger, for he cleans up all scraps 
of food that have fallen on the floor, besides devour- 
ing the carcases of mosquitoes, spiders, and other 
vermin that we kill. Lizards eat quantities of ants. 
When I was reading after " breakfast," one par- 
ticular green -and -grey lizard used always to come 
out and quietly swallow, one by one, the little party 
of scavengers engaged in clearing away stray crumbs 
and other refuse. Taking up a comfortable position, 
he kept his whole body perfectly still except his 
tongue, which every now and then shot out and 
licked up a little victim. The ants did not seem 
to realise their fate, for those that disappeared were 
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all the time being replaced by others from their 
hole. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

These include neat stock, sheep, goats, swine, dogs, 
cats, fowls, and ducks. 

Their neat cattle are a small breed the ancestry of 
which is unknown to the writer. In colour they are 
black and white.^ Nearly every village possesses a 
few of them, but the largest herds are seen in the 
Ikwe country. They are never milked by the natives, 
and are eaten only on special occasions. Their flesh 
makes excellent beef. Later on, when the country is 
further developed, these people might, after proper 
instruction, be induced to supply Calabar with beef. 
Their breed of dogs resembles that of the English 
fox-terrier. They are tawny-coloured, and do not 
have their tails docked or their ears cropped. They 
growl when strangers enter their master's compound, 
but run away directly any move is made against 
them. Some of the people, the Efiks in particular, 
eat dog's flesh, hanging the whole body up to 
roast over a fire. The natives make pets of dogs, 
cats, monkeys, and parrots. Their dogs are some- 
times decorated with necklaces of beads. When 
domestic animals are turned out to graze, charms are 
often tied round their necks to preserve them from 
evil influences and from being stolen. There are no 
horses in the district, but, on special occasions, a 

1 See Fig. 25. 
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horse is purchased from the tribes who are in com- 
munication with the Niger tribes, and slain as a 
sacrifice, and over its body a mound of earth is raised. 
A series of these mounds may be seen outside the 
Ikwe town of Ogagbo. Anybody who can afford to 
sacrifice a horse rises considerably in public estimation. 
The Ikwes purchase them from the people of Elugu, 
in Afikpo district 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 

A geological and mineralogical survey of the Pro- 
tectorate is being made by Mr. John Parkinson, 
B.A., F.O.S., F.R.G.S., assistcd by Mr. L. H. Huddart, 
B.A., A.R.s.M. They began their work in December, 
1903, and a series of interesting reports on their 
journeys through the districts of Calabar and 
Obubura Hill has already appeared in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of Southern Nigeria, vol. v, pp. 73-9, 
178-9. Samples and specimens were sent to the 
Imperial Institute, where Messrs. Parkinson and 
Huddart continue their labours during the rainy sea- 
son. Later on, the results will probably be published. 

Rock-salt is found in Obubura Hill district, especi- 
ally north of the Ikwe country and near Arun. 



CHAPTER VII 

Roads described — "The Roads and Creeks Proclamation" — 
Divisional Commissioner's remarks — Account of principal roads 
— An officer's quarters when travelling in the bush — Native hospi- 
talities — Carriers — Occasional monotony of travelling — Bridges 
— Fords. 

ROADS 

^TPHERE being no vehicular traffic in any part of 
the district, the " roads " are merely winding 
paths for foot-passengers, and, natives invariably walk- 
ing in single file, these paths are naturally no broader 
than such custom requires. There are two reasons 
why they are winding instead of straight : first, in 
making a road, the native avoids rather than over- 
comes any physical features of the country — such as 
hills, rocks, swamps, trees, dense bush — that may 
obstruct his way ; and secondly, because, if an 
enemy were to pursue him along a straight path, he 
might be overtaken, whereas a winding path whose 
course is constantly hidden from view gives him 
many opportunities of escaping unseen into the 
adjoining bush. There is yet another cause — trees 
uprooted by the devastating tornado fall across the 
road, and, in some parts, the native, attributing their 

downfall to Abassi, the big god in the sky, fears to 
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remove or to cut a passage through the prostrate 
trunk, and so makes a detour, and thus adds another 
curve to the already meandering path. Near Obubura 
Hill station short sections of roads have been made 
broad enough to allow at least two persons to walk 
abreast, but the conservative native still traverses 
them in single file. When, therefore, a Government 
officer visits a town and finds fault with the circuity 
and narrowness of their roads, the natives naturally 
cannot understand why he should be so dissatisfied 
with what have for generations perfectly satisfied the 
requirements of them and their ancestors. Nor do 
they see the good of keeping a road open and clear 
all the year round if they have occasion to use it 
during only part of the year. Every village has so 
long been accustomed to being raided by other villages 
that isolation means safety, so they like to surround 
themselves with thick bush and have as few approaches 
as possible. Those leading to their principal markets 
and farms are generally well kept, and some towns 
have an excellent rule that every person going to 
market shall stop to clean a small section of the road. 
During an intertribal dispute, the roads connecting 
the two peoples are neglected and soon become over- 
grown. Sometimes friendly relations are suspended 
without actual fighting taking place. For this reason, 
the former roads between the Ofun Bonga people and 
the Awchonn Neitim and Onyen people have practi- 
cally ceased to exist. The unclad native does not in 
the least object to being wetted by tall grasses and 
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herbage overhanging the path, but the white man who 
starts out early in the morning when everything is 
wet with dew or rain soon becomes thoroughly soaked 
to the skin, especially if he is wearing breeches tight 
at the knee. " The Roads and Creeks Proclamation " 
of 1903 makes provision for their being cleaned, 
repaired, and kept open. In his annual report on the 
Cross River Division for the year ended March 31st, 
1904, the Divisional Commissioner remarks that 
"The roads, which are, generally speaking, good 
throughout the Division, have been in many instances 
greatly improved. It is to be said to the credit of 
the natives that they are in the habit, for the most 
part, of keeping their roads clean." 

The principal roads in the district are as follow.^ 
(Having lost, by the overturning of a canoe, the few 
instruments that I possessed — including compass, 
pedometer, etc. — I was unable to take accurate notes. 
Most of the following distances are based on the 
reckoning that the marching was done at the rate of 
three miles an hour.) 

On the Left Bank of the Cross River 

Route I. Obubura Hill to Okuni occupies two days, 
marching seven hours per diem. From the station 
south-westwards to Ogada, 3 miles, a hilly but good 
road, made or greatly improved by Major Cockburn 
and Mr. Elphinstone Dayrell, sometime Assistant 

1 The reader is recommended to " skip " the following uninteresting 
description of roads. — C. P. 
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District Commissioner in charge of Okuni. From 
Ogada due south along the left bank of the river to 
Apiapum, 4^ miles, a good road passing the beach of 
Eferekpi farm, and crossing the Igri creek, the bridge 
over which is kept in repair by the Apiapum people. 
In Apiapum market-place there is a shed which can 
be utilised as a rest-house.^ From Apiapum south- 
east and inland to Ovana, 6 miles, an excellent road 
crossing several small streams almost waterless in the 
dry season, and leaving on the right the farm called 
Nungbei ; about 3 miles from Apiapum the road has 
two branches, the right leading to lamiyong (lami 
Oyong), and the left to Ovana. From Ovana south- 
east to Awchonn Neitim, 3 miles, an excellent road 
crossing half-way the.Inchara stream flowing north to 
the Ofun Bonga country. From Awchonn Neitim 
south-east to Issabang, 4^ miles, a fairly good road 
through forested country, crossing several small 
streams, deep in the rainy season, flowing south and 
north. Having marched about 21 miles since leaving 
Obubura Hill in the early morning, it is well to 
spend the night at Issabang, a village standing high 
on the left bank of the Upon river. The chiefs 
there permit the District Commissioner to occupy 
their Egbo House. During the dry season the river 
is easily fordable, but during the rains it is neces- 
sary to be ferried across in canoes always obtainable 
from the villagers. The details of the second day's 
journey are as follow. From Issabang south-east to 

1 Sec Fig. 22. 
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their farm called Iddirokwa (a cluster of huts on a 
hill), 3^ miles, a rough track through the forest. 
From Iddirokwa east- north -eastwards to Abejon, 
8 miles, a very rough track through the forest, 
crossing many small streams, and passing the farm 
called Akam or Akkum. From Abejon north-east to 
Okuni, 5 miles, a good road. The miles covered on 
the second day are not so many as on the first, but 
the time occupied is about the same, the road between 
Issabang and Okuni leading through a great forest, 
and therefore being far rougher than that between 
Issabang and Obubura Hill, which leads through a 
comparatively open and cultivated country. 

Route II. Apiapum to Awai^ vid Igbo Imaban. 
From Apiapum to Avonum (Niajaa), i^ miles, a 
rather rough road, the two towns having disagreed 
about their boundary. From Avonum to Arun, 
f mile, the road running along the left bank of the 
Cross River. From Arun to Owodoga, 6 miles, an 
excellent road, running first south-west and then 
north-west, and passing through the farms of the 
Arun tribe. From Owodoga to the right bank of the 
Ewara River, \ mile ; then walk through the bush, 
keeping almost parallel with the water, to a spot 
about ^ mile lower down, where there is a ford in the 
dry season ; having crossed, you follow a rough bush 
track, f mile, to Nyima, and then a rather better 
path, f mile, to Adunogom, the principal town of the 
Assiga tribe. From Adunogom to Boti, the principal 
town of the Igbo Imaban tribe, i mile. From Boti 
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south-west to Nk6, §j^ miles, a good road crossing the 
Ewara 3f miles from Boti. The night can be comfort- 
ably spent at Nk6, a large town with rather superior 
huts. From Nk6 to Ekoi Eipo, 7 miles, a rough track 
through the forest, which, at 4^ miles from Nk6, 
crosses the river Ropoi (or Ewara) flowing north- 
wards to Nyima, the ford being rock-strewn and deep 
even in the dry season. From Ekoi Eipo to Ekoi 
Ibami, 13 miles, a very rough track through dense 
forest, crossing, at ij^ miles from Ekoi Eipo, a stream 
flowing north-east, and another stream f mile before 
reaching Ekoi Ibami. ^ At the latter town one sleeps 
in the roomy house of the head-chief, a house which 
will be described in another chapter. From Ekoi 
Ibami to Esaii, 8f miles, a fairly good road passing 
through several farms, and twice crossing a small 
stream at i mile and ^ mile from Esaii. Esaii to 
Awai, 12 miles, a rough forest track, crossing streams 
at the following places : i^ miles from Esaii, 2f miles 
further on, 5f miles further on (this stream, the same 
as those crossed further on, is named Awtawma), 
J mile further on, i mile further on (or f miles from 
Awai) ; the country traversed during the latter part 
of the journey is very hilly, and, 3^ miles before 
reaching Awai, you ascend a hill whose summit has 
been cleared and cultivated as " the head-chiePs 
farm," and this aflFords an excellent vantage ground 

^ Ekoi Eipo (Ekoi) and Ekoi Ibami seem to me to be wrongly 
placed in Captain WoodrofFe's map. It is, however, not improbable 
that my native guide purposely misled me by long roundabout tracks. 

K 
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from which to view the neighbouring forested 
heights. At Awai you can, if you are not too 
particular, sleep in the rather dilapidated Egbo 
House. 

Route III. Awai to Apiaputfiy via Of^umuru. From 
Awai north-east to Ekukuri, about 17 miles, a long 
day's march through a very rough, forested country, 
clambering up and down numerous hills, including 
one with an altitude of about 1,800 feet, and cross- 
ing many small streams. The rest-house, built at 
Ekukuri by the late Mr. E. F. Pryce, sometime 
Assistant District Commissioner in charge of Okuni, 
having become ruinous, you sleep in a cleaned- 
out hut. From Ekukuri north-west to Eferekpi, 
II miles, a fairly good road, passing several farm- 
compounds, and crossing, at 4^ and 4^ miles from 
Ekukuri, a stream called Bija. There is a good Egbo 
House at Eferekpi. From Eferekpi north-west to 
Okumuru, i^ miles, a good road, passing a farm-house 
3 miles from Eferekpi. He who has to sleep at 
Okumuru should carry a tent, for it is an extremely 
dirty little town. From Okumuru north-west to 
lamiyong (lami Oyong), 6 miles, a very good road, 
with a " women's market " by the roadside half-way 
between the two towns. From lamiyong north-west to 
Apiapum, 6^ miles, a very good road, with a women's 
roadside market 2^ miles from lamiyong, where also 
the road from Ovana (see Route I) joins the main 
road, and f mile beyond this junction a small stream 
is crossed. 
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Route IV. Imedum {Inkum-ikpamti) to Awchonn 
Neitim. From Imedum south-west to Onyen, 5 J 
miles, a good road, crossing a bridged stream 3f miles 
from Imedum, and another stream i^ miles further 
on. From Onyen south-west to Awchonn Neitim, 
5|- miles, a good road, passing through Abejon Farm 
3|- miles from Onyen, and crossing a stream just 
outside Awchonn. From Awchonn to Issabang and 
Okuni see Route I. From Awchonn to Apiapum, 
see Route II. There is a good Egbo House at 
Awchonn. 

Route V. Ekosoro to Issabang occupies about 5^ 
hours. From Ekosoro southwards to the ford over 
the Upon River near Ekunasha Farm, 7 miles, a fairly 
good road passing several Ekosoro farms. In the 
dry season the river is fordable ; you have to wade up 
stream about a \ mile to reach Ekunasha Farm on the 
right bank, but small canoes are obtainable at the 
farm on the left bank. From Ekunasha south-south- 
westwards to Issabang, yf miles, a rather rough hilly 
road through bush and cultivated land, passing 
several farm-compounds, and bringing you out at the 
village of Awchonn Tuogo (" Ossung "), on the right 
bank of the Upon, just opposite to Issabang. From 
Issabang to Obubura Hill, and from Issabang to 
Okuni, see Route I. 

On the Right Bank of the Cross River 

Route VI. Akataka to Eferekpi of the EbegaSy a two 
days* march. Akataka is a large Ikwe town on the 
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right bank of the river below Obubura. In the 
rainy season it is surrounded by inundated country, 
and, if you require to visit the interior, you must 
either wade up to your middle through several miles 
of this swamp, or brave in a small canoe the extremely 
fierce current of the adjoining Wongelli (or Ossi) 
Creek. In the dry season travelling is less difficult. 
Having reached a town called " Inland Akataka," you 
proceed northwards to Opoto Awkum, 4 miles, thence 
northwards 5f miles to Anyiba, passing, i^ miles from 
Opoto Awkum, the large market-place called Awjon- 
aliki — a by no means good road. You may sleep 
very comfortably at Anyiba in the clean compound 
of Okawunkwaw, a well-to-do Inokun trader residing 
there. From Anyiba northwards to Opotomo, 2^ 
miles, a good road, which leaves Idda on the left. 
From Opotomo to Ogozorawia, 3^^ miles, a fairly 
good road. From Ogozorawia to AUobo, jjj^ miles, 
a fairly good road, passing through Nd6poto, if miles 
from Ogozorawia, and Ndizokei 2^ miles further 
on. From AUobo to Eferekpi, 3J miles, a fairly 
good road. In an open space in the latter town 
several rough sheds have been erected as rest-houses 
for the District Commissioner and his men. Eferekpi 
forms good headquarters from which to visit the 
surrounding country. 

Route VII. AwJ^m-Naburukpur to Ingkimm. The 
former town stands on the right bank of the Aweyong, 
about 7 miles above its mouth. From Awkum- 
Naburukpur north-eastwards to Inseni, 5^ miles, 
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a good road, passing through cultivated country and 
bush. From Inseni to Abbinti, if mifes, passing, 
just outside the latter, the large open place where 
"Inseni market" is held. From Abbinti north- 
eastwards to Ingkimm, yf miles, crossing a stream 
3^ miles from Abbinti. 

Route VIII. Ogomogon to Anoppy vid Buafom. The 
former village is on the right bank of the Aweyong, 
about 6 miles below the mouth of the Moya Creek. 
From Ogomogon eastwards to Kabinchi, 2f miles, 
and from Kabinchi to Akurofuro, i^ miles, a fairly 
good road across high, cultivated country, crossing 
several small streams. From Akurofuro north-east 
to Buafom, 2^ miles, passing through the ruins of 
Kallum (destroyed by our troops) and crossing several 
streams, a badly-kept road, because of the rather 
strained relations between the Indem and Akaju tribes. 
From Buafom to Agba, 6 miles, a fairly good hilly 
road, passing through Abeirtail, 2 miles from Buafom, 
and Ingkaw, i mile further on. From Agba to 
Anopp, 5f miles, a rather rough road ; just outside 
Agba, you cross the Nawa, a deep, swift stream 
flowing south-west to join the Aweyong at Akerita ; 
then, passing through much tall grass, you reach Ubo, 
3 miles from Agba ; f mile further on you leave 
Mpirri or Ubaw on the left, and, ^ mile further on, 
pass through a farm called Eikulaggum. During this 
march from Agba, you see to the left the lofty heights 
of the unvisited ridge visible from Obubura Hill 
in the north-eastern distance. Anopp is finely situated 
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among palm-trees on a hill. From Anopp a road 
leads through bush and cultivated land to Ingkimm 
(see Route VII), about 1 1 miles. 

Route IX. Ofun Atam to Awkum - 'N aburukpur . 
The former place is on the right bank of the Cross 
River, about 4 miles above the mouth of the 
Aweyong. From Ofun Atam northwards to Etin- 
ingta, 3 miles, a rather rough hilly road, passing 
through Ngu 2 miles from Ofun Atam ; during 
this walk, looking across the river to the south- 
west, you see Obubura Hill in the distance. From 
Etiningta north-westwards to Awkum-Naburukpur 
(see Route VII), 3 miles. There is said to be a 
road from Etiningta to Inseni (see Route VII), about 
5 miles. 

If, when travelling through the bush, you dislike 
to sleep in the native villages, it can be overcome by 
carrying with you a waterproof tent, which your men 
will pitch in a clearing made by them at the roadside. 
The towns, however, though often dirty and ill-smell- 
ing, are generally free from mosquitoes, kept away by 
the smoke of many fires, whereas, under the trees 
outside, you are rather likely to be attacked by them. 
When doing political work, there are certainly ad- 
vantages to be derived from sleeping in the towns. 
The natives consider it as an act of friendship, and 
are less suspicious of your intentions towards them 
than if you sleep outside, whence you may perhaps 
raid them during the night ; they are always willing 
to give you the best hut in the place, to have it swept 
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out and sprinkled with water, and to send their 
women and children to fetch you water and wood, 
which are, according to native etiquette, the attentions 
due from a host to his guest. Moreover, although 
you are an uninvited and often unexpected visitor, 
they carry their hospitality much further by bringing 
food for you and your men — a goat, a couple of 
fowls, yams, eggs, plantains, etc. Sometimes, indeed, 
they go to the trouble of cooking it for you, present- 
ing it in their very best dishes. The cynical critic 
may call this " baiting with a shrimp to catch a 
whale," but it is often done, especially in places 
previously unvisited, without any expectation of a 
return present, and they sometimes express great and 
genuinely unfeigned surprise when, on leaving the 
town, you give your hosts a few articles from your 
store of "trade goods." Your visit is quite a little 
show to them, and they exhibit their interest, not in 
the vulgarly aggressive manner displayed by the 
" highly civilised " crowds that throng to see the 
"savages" at Earl's Court, but by unobtrusively 
watching your strange ways and passing quiet, though 
probably unflattering, remarks on your extraordinary 
appearance. They watch you unpack and settle down 
in or outside the hut provided for you ; your 
camp-bed and little folding-up table are wonderful 
inventions to them ; they watch you at your meals 
and at your toilette, the shaving process attracting 
especial attention ; and often they would like to squat 
around you in a circle while you are having your 
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"tub." There is no lU-bred pushing and noise as, 
for instance, at fashionable weddings in the capital 
of civilisation, and no intrusive staring and jostling 
as, for instance, when a certain distinguished visitor 
stays at certain celebrated health resorts. You are 
a " new species " to them, and they are quite naturally 
desirous of adding to their rather limited stock of 
knowledge — that is all. You walk round the town 
to see the sights — their houses, jujus, employments, 
utensils, ornaments, and so on — perhaps visit the 
chiefs' huts, ask questions about their history, beliefs, 
and customs, and purchase specimens of their handi- 
work. You will find that such familiarity is more 
likely to breed trust than contempt, for the people 
having seen you eat, drink, and sleep in their town, 
and having entertained you and your men for twenty- 
four hours without being robbed or ill-treated, will 
begin to disbelieve all the terrible yarns that they 
have heard against the white man, and will be willing 
the next day to hear about the policy and laws of 
the " big Government " at far-away Calabar, and to 
allow you to settle the dispute between them and a 
neighbouring tribe or town which has long been 
obstructing the progress of local trade. If you 
visit them without an armed escort (a detachment of 
soldiers), they will not necessarily imagine that you 
are a " small boy " of such inferior dignity that you 
are not allowed to march with a big " tail," but will 
be more likely to conclude that the solitary white 
man who comes among them attended by only an 
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interpreter, a couple of policemen, a cook, and a few 
carriers, and yet expects to be treated as their " big 
father," and to be listened to and obeyed, must either 
have plenty of soldiers somewhere in the mysterious 
background, or be protected by some juju of quite 
extraordinary power. 

The man who lends you his hut will not expect to 
be recompensed, but he will be pleased if you give 
him some tobacco and his wife a worsted cap or 
string of beads. It is well, on entering the town, to 
inform the chiefs and people that your men are not 
to take anything without paying for it, and are not to 
give any trouble whatsoever, and that, if they trans- 
gress, they are at once to be reported to you. This 
warns the townspeople and also your own men. If 
any of your paddler-carriers steals from the people, 
it is well, not only to, of course, make him return 
the stolen things, but to promptly have him given 
a few strokes with a rod in the presence of those he 
has injured, for this action convinces both parties 
that you are not a mere talking-machine. That the 
natives do genuinely appreciate your stopping among 
them is proved by the fact that they often press you 
to stay a second or third night, and are sometimes 
quite vexed if you cannot do so, and, besides, if you 
spend the night in one town (or, rather, tribe) and 
not in another, it causes jealousy between them and 
oflFence against you. Then there is another point 
worthy of consideration. By sleeping in the town 
you are able to acquire much information that would 
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be otherwise unobtainable. Sitting in the verandah 
of your hut, or under the trees of the central "square," 
you can see what the people are doing — whether your 
visit has caused any unrest among them, or whether 
they are unconcernedly attending to their everyday 
duties — and can quietly observe their manners and 
customs. 

When starting on a march, each of the carriers 
naturally tries to get the lightest load, the big boys 
leaving the heavier boxes for the little boys to carry. 
The head-man is generally a lazy fellow who has 
obtained his position either because he is bigger than 
the others, or because he has acquired over them 
some juju or club influence. If he keeps his gang up 
to their work, you may permit him to swagger along 
with stick, cap, and pipe, and without a load, but, 
if he fails to organise matters properly, give him 
the heaviest load, and arrange all details yourself. 
These Efik canoe-boys are impudent rascals, but one 
learns to like them for their happy-go-lucky cheeri- 
ness. Once, having been marching at the head of 
a column a long way through the bush, I chanced to 
look round, and then discovered that my little follow- 
ing had increased almost twofold : my paddler-carriers 
were walking along like gentlemen at large, each 
attended by a native of the last village carrying his 
load for him ; on my asking if they expected me to 
pay both them and their carriers, they replied, " No, 
we are paying them " ! They had actually engaged 
these boys to do their work for a small portion of 
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their own daily pay. It is often extremely difficult 
to hire local carriers — they don't like the work, and 
they don't want the pay ; the discipline of the white 
man's system is irksome to them, they cannot under- 
stand the good of regularity, and want to stop for rest 
and food just when the inclination of the moment 
happens to prompt them. There is also a fear that, if 
they take you to the next town, the people there will 
afterwards fall foul of them for " bringing in the 
white man." Sometimes, on reaching a village, the 
men of the last village who have brought you thither 
will at once set down their loads and run away with- 
out waiting for the usual payment of tobacco. Then 
you have the trouble all over again of engaging a new 
set of carriers to go on with you. This may occur 
several times a day, and cause considerable waste of 
time. Once or twice, when boys have been unobtain- 
able, the women of a village have volunteered to carry 
the loads, and have done it well. 

Marching through a forest is very wearisome — 
every foot or so of the road is crossed by roots of 
trees, to avoid stumbling over which you have to 
walk with your eyes on the path, and fallen trees lie 
across the road over whose great trunks and network 
of branches you have to clamber. If you are alone 
(that is to say, no European with you), and have only 
a few newspapers and perhaps a book or two, and 
have got through many months of your year's "tour," 
you at last run short of anything to think about, and 
realise this fact only too truly when on the march 
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hour after hour through a forested country. Several 
successive days passed in a canoe on the river are 
perhaps even more monotonous — you cannot read 
and write all day long, for the glare from the water is 
very trying to the eyes, and sometimes the hours 
seem very tedious. The writer is almost ashamed to 
confess that, on one occasion, he whiled away a weary 
hour or so by resorting to the schoolboy's diversion 
of playing " noughts and crosses " with himself and 
drawing " mazes " ! Nearly always, however, there is 
so much interesting work to be done that you have 
no time to think about anything else ; but there are, 
of course, occasional short periods when the affairs of 
West Africa hang like lead about you, and then you 
want a little English gossip, or a new novel, or a 
rubber of bridge, to set you right again. 

BRIDGES 

There is no bridge anywhere over that part of the 
Cross River running through Obubura Hill district, 
and there is none over the explored part of the 
Aweyong. Some of the smaller streams are crossed 
by native-built bridges, which are often nothing more 
than a felled tree resting from bank to bank. Even 
if that part of the rounded trunk which falls upper- 
most has been flattened by having its crown cut oflF, 
the white man in thick- soled boots will find it no easy 
thing to traverse with safety the passage that is so 
easy to the bare-footed native. The smaller the tree, 
the more difl[icult, of course, is the passage over it. 
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There is reason to believe that, on a certain occasion, 
three officers of the Protectorate, desiring to pass 
over the creek that joins the Cross River about 
i^ miles above Apiapum, and finding that the only 
available means of reaching the other side was to 
traverse a prostrate tree of but slender dimensions 
whose uppermost side retained its natural shape, had 
to cross the perilous ravine above the swirling water 
in a sitting position, their legs dangling down each 
side of the said trunk, while with their hands they 
propelled themselves forward in a succession of little 
leap-frog movements. This " bridge " was afterwards, 
in the dry season, greatly improved by the people of 
Apiapum, who cut down its rounded surface, and, 
having planted stout poles in the bed of the creek, 
lashed them to its side and made a hand-rail with 
ropes of tai-tai (vegetable cord). The bridges built 
over the swamps are quite remarkable structures, 
sometimes one hundred yards in length. They are 
made in the dry season for use in the wet season. 
Two rows of strong poles are thrijst into the ground 
in such a position that they cross one another saltire- 
wise, and at this point of junction they are firmly 
tied together. In the top angle of this X-shaped 
erection the trunks of young trees are laid, along 
which you walk, supporting yourself by a hand-rail 
of bamboo and tai-tai on each side, which also serves 
to strengthen the upper portions of the X. These 
bridges, never very reliable structures, often break 
down or fall into disrepair, but, during the rains, 
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there is generally somewhere at hand a small canoe or 
two to take you across the gaps in the bridge. 

Where there is no bridge, and no available canoe, 
but a ford where the water varies in depth from a few 
inches to between four and five feet, you can save 
yourself an unnecessary wetting by riding through on 
the shoulders of the tallest of your men, keeping 
your legs straight out in front parallel with the level 
of the water, and steadying yourself by placing your 
hands on the crown of his head. Although the 
current is occasionally strong and rapid, your " mount" 
is well able to withstand it, and will land you safely 
on the other side. Your men, of course, strip and 
walk through with their scanty clothes on the top of 
their box. If the water is too deep for the short- 
statured men of the party, they swim across, leaving 
their taller comrades to carry over their loads. 

RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHS, AND CANALS 
None in Obubura Hill district. 



/ 



CHAPTER VIII 

Population — Race and language — Tribes of Obubura Hill district — 
Anatomical observations — " Are the natives good-looking ? " — 
Physiological observations — Medical sections — Native diet — Palm- 
wine — Evils of gin-drinking — Diseases — Native cure for whitlow 
— Native surgery — Uses of strychnia-like plant — Native treatment 
of insane woman — Clothing — Head-coverings — " Fashions " of 
the future. 

POPULATION 

^T^HE population of Obubura Hill district cannot 
yet be estimated with any near approach to 
accuracy, two-thirds of the country being still unex- 
plored. The population of none of the " towns " in 
the third that is under our control probably exceeds 
2, OCX) persons. The largest towns are Apiapum, 
Akataka, Ogurude, Ogada, Okuni, Insofan, Avonum, 
Eferekpi, Ekosoro, Abragba, Etanowana, Ikom. 
From a distance, the approximate size of a town may 
sometimes be determined by the number of palm- 
trees growing in and around it. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

The peoples of the upper parts of the Cross River 
are all pagan negroes speaking many different dialects, 
which Sir H. Johnston calls semi-Bantu. They are 
probably much mixed in blood, having absorbed 
elements from the Ibos living west of them, the 

«43 
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Bantus living east of them in German Kamerun, and 
the Efiks of Calabar district. Their exact place 
in the ranks of the negro race can be determined 
only by a thorough philological and anthropometrical 
survey on scientific lines, and the sooner it be made 
the better, for these bush people are now beginning 
to come under two different influences of higher 
culture — that of the white man and that of the 
Mohammedan negro. 

The natives of Obubura Hill district are divided 
into many tribes, which, though having certain points 
in common, diflTer among themselves in dialect, re- 
ligion, and social customs. The most important of 
these are the Eshupum, Arun or Adun, Assiga, Igbo 
Imaban, Ekoi, Ndei, Ikwe, Ebega, Amatchi, Akaju, 
Indem, Atam, Okuni. 

It is proposed to give under various headings a 
general description of these tribes, pointing out any 
details peculiar to one or more tribes. 

ANATOMICAL OBSERVATIONS i 

The average physique of these tribes is inferior to 
that of the inhabitants of Great Britain. Being almost 
nude, they appear to be taller and bigger than they 
actully are. For instance, you guess the measurement 
of a man's chest, but the tape proves that you have 
usually over-estimated it. Very few of them arc six 
feet in height. The Ikwes are a tall, well-shaped 
tribe, strong and active, with no abnormal muscular 

1 See Figs. 31, 33, 36, 37,46, 47, 53, 59, 67-9. 













Pigs. 26.29. "The strongest man in the District." 
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development.^ When standing "at ease" the most 
noticeable difference between the negro and the Euro- 
pean is the greater length of the former's arms, the 
tips of his fingers reaching nearer to the knee than 
those of the European. The muscles of the chest 
and arms generally show greater development than 
those of the legs, so that a negro with quite ordinary 
legs is often herculean above the waist.^ In propor- . 
tion to their height they are long in the back. They 
are also rather small round the wrists and ankles in 
proportion to the measurement of their arms, calves, 
and thighs. Some have small well-made hands and 
feet. No native knows his age with any accuracy ; 
they reckon it by yam-harvests. They are all inclined 
to stoutness. Their children have unusually large 
stomachs, which, however, are less prominent as they 
grow older. The navel is often extraordinarily large. 
Some of the adult men have big breasts, which give 
them rather a feminine appearance. 

The colour of their skin is a dark chocolate, which 
they sometimes decorate with geometrical patterns in 
black paint. Here and there one has a coal-black 
skin, much admired by the natives themselves. A 
few have dark yellow-brown skins ; a native will 
refer to such as "that yellow boy." Albinoes are 
occasionally met with, and are horrible to look upon. 
The skin of the Cross River natives, kept clean by 
daily bathes in the river, is smooth and velvety. 

^ See Figs. 32 and 34. 
* See Figs. 26-30. 
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The soles of the feet are white, a fact very apparent 
when they are taking a header into the water. 

Throughout the district the prevailing type of face 
is that of the pure negro with no indications of 
negroid admixture — dark dull lustreless eyes with 
curling lashes, short flat wide-winged nose, high 
cheek-bones, small narrow chin, thick prominent lips, 
excellent teeth, and small well-shaped ears. Their 
hair is black and woolly, and curls closely to the head. 
In adults it turns grey. Specimens of reddish hair 
are occasionally met with ; a " yellow " boy had curly 
red hair. They sometimes dye their hair with cam- 
wood. The body-hair is generally removed. Bald- 
ness is very uncommon. 

Sometimes the question is asked " Are the natives 
good-looking ? " It generally means " Are they 
good-looking according to the European standard ? *' 
If the querist were to analyse an English crowd, not 
at Ascot or the county ball, but, let us say, at any 
large railway-station, he would probably find a few 
really good-looking people, a few more with pleasant 
attractive faces, the majority with very ordinary un- 
interesting countenances, and a few almost repulsive- 
looking. A crowd of West African natives yields 
pretty much the same result, even when the European 
standard of good looks is applied to it. Some 
negroes and negresses are quite handsome, so much so 
that it is a pleasure to look at them — well-shaped 
head with small ears set closely to the head, good 
forehead, short straight nose, curved lips not too 
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thick, short upper lip, beautiful teeth, and finely- 
curled eyelashes. The eyes are pleasant when they 
smile, but lack the soft changing lights that make 
some English eyes so charmingly expressive. Many 
European faces are spoilt by a bad complexion. In 
this respect the negro has the advantage, for the 
darkness of his skin hides all minor blemishes, 
including scars and cuts. Some of the young men 
and women have well-proportioned figures and 
shapely limbs, and their dark -brown skins are 
perfectly smooth and unblemished. An ordinary 
crowd of English people dressed in the scanty 
clothing of the West African bush tribes would be 
far less pleasant to look upon than a similarly un- 
dressed crowd of Cross River natives. The principal 
points in their own standard of beauty are a long 
neck and a coal-black skin. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

The natives feel the cold nights of the Harmattan 
period^ and are then rather liable to contract pneu- 
monia, those most subject to attack being those who 
have accustomed themselves to wear European 
clothing. They invariably expose their heads, some- 
times clean-shaved, to the hottest rays of the sun 
without sustaining any injury. They require more 
food, and to drink more frequently, than the 
European. They also seem to require more sleep, 
for they go to bed earlier than the latter, but do not 
rise any earlier. Many of them also take a short 
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sleep in the middle of the day. Their persons yield 
a peculiar odour, which, however, is not offensive 
when the body is frequently washed. Their perspira- 
tion is undoubtedly unpleasant, just as a white man's 
perspiration is, as they say, unpleasant to them. 

From the days of their childhood, both sexes are 
taught to carry loads on their heads — toddling 
" pickins " that go with their mother to farm carry 
with evident pride a yam, or perhaps their mother's 
hoe ; later on, they fetch the water for the household, 
and loads of firewood from the bush. Everything 
is carried on the head. For a long march, loads 
should not exceed sixty pounds in weight. A boy 
will march all day long with such a load on his head, 
and will continue it for a fortnight without complaint. 
They consider twenty miles a day an abnormal rate of 
walking, and like to take frequent rests on the road. 
Their own walking pace is about two miles an hour. 
Most Europeans would outstrip them in a short race, 
and would probably outlast them in a long race. 

Their colour vision is probably good, for, out of a 
number of Manchester cloths displayed in the market, 
they will generally choose that which best adapts itself 
to the colour of their skin. Blindness is uncommon ; 
the late chief of one of the towns in Okuni sub- 
district was quite blind. The favourite position in 
sleep is to lie on the right side with the head resting 
on the right arm and the legs drawn up. 
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MEDICAL SECTIONS 

The native diet consists of yams, fish, corn, plan- 
tains, ground-nuts, peppers, palm-oil, etc. Yams form 
the staple article of food. There are several ways of 
cooking them, of which the two most frequent are : 
(a) it is peeled, cut into slices, and boiled in a pot, 
peppers and other condiments being added from time 
to time ; (t) it is mashed up with a wooden pestle in 
a huge wooden mortar into a pudding, which is boiled 
and served with palm-oil, in which float pieces of 
goat's flesh. The latter dish is called "fufu." Sometimes 
two women work together with two pestles at the 
same mortar, standing on opposite sides of it and 
keeping good time as they work their respective 
pestles alternately. Fish is broiled and smoked over 
wood fires, several being sometimes impaled on 
wooden skewers like whiting, and afterwards taken to 
market and sold, skewer and all. After being kept a 
short time they stink horribly, as you may learn to 
your cost when your paddlers venture to keep it at the 
stern of the canoe. Corn, plantains, and koko-yams 
are eaten when the stock of yams runs short. Flesh is 
not often eaten except on special occasions, at religious 
ceremonies and at social feasts. Nothing comes amiss 
to them — he who is lucky enough to find a dead 
buflfalo in the bush, brings it home rejoicing, and fills 
the whole town with the horrible stench of putrid 
flesh. Crocodiles are roasted and eaten. Cross River 
natives have as yet had but little experience of 
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imported food. They like rice, sardines, and biscuits. 
In cooking, they use the salt of the district. Fowls 
are bred more for purposes of sacrifice than for the 
pot. Bad eggs are quite as acceptable to them as 
good ; in fact, they prefer their food " high " than 
otherwise. To the above list may be added sugar-cane, 
okra, beans, a kind of vegetable-marrow, a soup- 
plant, bananas, cocoanuts, pineapples, papaws, kola- 
nuts. They have two principal meals a day, one about 
noon, and the other after sunset, just before going to 
bed. 

The only native stimulant is tumbo or palm-wine. 
This is the sap of the Raphia hookeri^ and is obtained 
as follows. Every morning and evening the climber 
ascends this palm, and making with a very sharp 
knife a small incision in the bark, inserts a bamboo 
funnel, and hangs up a calabash or gourd into which 
the sap slowly trickles. In the morning he collects 
the product of the night, and in the evening that of 
the day. The method of climbing is very ingenious. 
Putting around the trunk one end of an elongated 
hoop of bamboo and basket-work, the climber gets 
into the other end ; it clasps him securely round the 
waist, and, leaning back, he ascends by working the 
opposite end of the hoop up the trunk in the series 
of notches made by the lopping off of the branches 
as the tree increased in growth, his feet at the same 
time climbing up from notch to notch.* It is poured out 

^ An excellent illustration of this appears at p. 370 of The West 
African Mail oi 15 July, 1904. 
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into earthen pots or glass demijohns, and diluted with 
the same quantity of water. Undiluted, it is rather 
strong and heady. Palm-wine tastes something like 
cider, and varies considerably, sometimes being quite 
sweet, while at other times it is almost as bitter as 
Herefordshire cider. Chiefs, and other people who 
can afford it, occasionally drink enough of it to 
become intoxicated. 

There is, however, more drunkenness produced by 
trade-gin. It has permeated far and wide through all 
parts of Obubura Hill district, as is clearly proved by 
the numbers of empty bottles seen in every town. 
You may visit a remote village in the bush where no 
white man has previously been, and find in the mar- 
ket-place a huge circular cone of empty square-faced 
gin-bottles of dark glass most neatly arranged in tiers 
with the necks inside. These structures are often 
surmounted by a big brown earthenware jar, which, 
when purchased, contained rum.^ The size of the 
cone indicates the wealth and importance of the village. 
Also, many little juju shrines and sacred trees have 
empty gin-bottles at their base.^ The people pour out 
a few drops to their deities, drink the contents, and 
add the empty bottles to their collection of human 
and animals' skulls and other relics. The writer i^^- 

once teased a friendly chief about his drinking all the 
gin and giving his deity only the empty bottle, but 
the chief seemed to think that, if the denizens of the 
spirit-world had the bottle dedicated to them, they 

* See Fig. 24. ^ Sec Fig. 43. 
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would hold the happy and healthy belief that they 
themselves, and not the donors, had drunk the con- 
tents. Native chiefs and men of wealth often become 
drunk on trade-gin. On one occasion the weekly 
sitting of Obubura Hill Native Court had to be post- 
poned because the chiefs who usually attended were 
all tipsy. I have never seen a native woman in this 
state. Government employes, especially policemen, 
soldiers, canoe-boys, and labourers, are much too fond 
of spending their pay on gin, which, of course, makes 
them unfit for work, and leads to scenes of disorder 
and rowdyism. Of course they are punished, and, if 
the offence is recurrent, they are discharged. When 
the District Commissioner is not travelling, the crew 
of the steel canoe have a holiday from Saturday after- 
noon to Monday morning, and often hold saturnalian 
revels at Awakande, where they live. On a special 
occasion, when their services were unexpectedly re- 
quired in the middle of Sunday, the majority of them 
were almost too intoxicated to be of any use. It 
is particularly regrettable that the young Moham- 
medan soldiers should learn to drink gin during their 
service under the Southern Nigerian Government, for 
it is forbidden by their religion, and its importation 
into Northern Nigeria is forbidden by the Govern- 
ment of that Protectorate. There can be no doubt 
that the introduction of gin among the pagan tribes 
of Southern Nigeria must tend to their deterioration, 
and to the increase of disease and vice. 

The principal diseases are elephantiasis, pneumonia. 
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dysentery, gonorrhoea, fever, rheumatism, yaws, and 
craw-craw. Elephantiasis is rather common, especi- 
ally among the adult men of the upper classes ; some 
of the old chiefs have legs looking more like wooden 
posts than human limbs. Pneumonia is most pre- 
valent during the season when the cold Harmattan 
winds prevail. Fever and rheumatism are apparently 
more prevalent among those natives who have adopted 
European clothing than among the scantily-clothed 
people of the bush. Government policemen, who 
wear rather thick serge uniforms, seem to be par- 
ticularly liable to feverish attacks. A strong dose of 
Epsom salts and fifteen grains of quinine will generally 
put them right in two days* time. The natives use 
kernel-oil to cure craw-craw. They are also much 
troubled with guinea-worm, but are very expert at 
extracting it intact. The chigger, jigger, or sand- 
flea {Sarcopsyllus penetrans) is also very common, 
especially at Obubura Hill. It penetrates under the 
toe-nails, and even into parts of the foot where the 
skin is thick. Native boys are quite expert at success- 
fully extracting it, sometimes with a porcupine's quill. 
Syphilis is far less common up the Cross River than 
up the Niger (Idah sub-district) ; hitherto the people 
of the former river have had less intercourse with 
Europeans than those of the latter, and the pagan 
tribes of the lower Niger have also long been much 
more overrun by Mohammedans from the north. 
Cases of leprosy are but seldom seen in Obubura 
Hill district. Smallpox is also uncommon. The 
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natives seem never to have even heard of sleeping- 
sickness. A sick native pities himself immensely, 
imagines that he has either incurred the displeasure 
of some evil spirit or been poisoned by a human 
enemy, and spends the time groaning and lamenting. 

A young man at Ogomogon had his right hand, and 
the arm up to the shoulder, smeared with a green mess 
made from leaves. Between the elbow and shoulder 
he wore a bracelet of grass " to prevent the sickness 
getting into the body." This treatment was to cure 
a whitlow on his hand. Being asked ^^ Is this a good 
medicine ? " he laughed and replied " I don't know 
yet." 

Their knowledge of surgery is extremely limited. 
If a bone is broken, the unhappy sufferer has to spend 
the rest of his life in a maimed condition. In inter- 
tribal fights and private quarrels they cut one another 
terribly with their long, sharp matchets, but are 
wonderfully skilful in dressing the wounds with a 
sort of ointment made from leaves. They seem to 
think but little of deep cuts that would be considered 
very serious by Europeans. They quickly heal 
under native treatment. The Ikwes are notorious 
for their savage use of the knife. Adults of this 
tribe hardly ever go about without a matchet in a 
sheath at their side, which they draw on the slightest 
provocation. Nearly every Ikwe man has scars on 
his body. Negroes certainly feel pain far less than 
Europeans do. On the other hand, they are more 
afraid of disease. The explanation of this is that 
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they can see where the blow came from, but cannot 
see the cause of the disease, and so imagine that some 
evil spirit or inimical magic is working against them. 
The greatest boon that European civilisation can 
bestow upon these- primitive peoples is to teach them 
modern surgery and medicine. Anybody possessing 
such knowledge, accompanied with the other useful 
attributes of tact, patience, etc., could acquire a great 
influence over them. A doctor of this kind is the 
best escort that a Political Officer can have when open- 
ing up new country. 

A narcotic plant with properties akin to those of 
strychnia is used by the natives for catching fish, and 
also, it is stated, for poisoning their enemies. It 
grows fairly abundantly in the swampy bush between 
Obubura and Awakande to a height of from two to 
four feet, and has blue blossoms, which appear in the 
dry season. From the leaves a decoction is made 
which, thrown into pools, stupefies the fish and 
causes them to float on the surface. 

The only instance of insanity that came to the 
writer's knowledge during a year's residence in the 
district was the following. When visiting Ejege, a 
town on the right bank of the Aweyong River, in 
November, 1903, I saw a most pitiful figure in a 
corner of the market-place. On the ground at the 
side of a hut, the eaves of which sheltered her some- 
what from the sun, sat a tall, gaunt, middle-aged 
woman, her right foot ironed and passed through 
a heavy block of wood, which effectually prevented 
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her escape. She was all but naked, wearing nothing 
but a small scrap of cloth between her legs. Her skin 
was very dusty, her thick hair matted and dirty, and 
something was wrong with her left eye. A stick and 
an empty gin-botde lay beside her. Inquiry elicited 
the information that she was crazy, that, when at large, 
she had gone about trying to set fire to the houses and 
to kill goats and fowls, and that they had, therefore, 
been obliged to confine her thus. She had not always 
been insane, but they could not explain what had 
caused it. At first her brother had built her a little 
hut inside his compound, but she tried to burn it 
down, and caused the household so much trouble that 
they had removed her outside and confined her in the 
public market-place. The woman, understanding 
that I was talking about her, appealed to me, and 
I tried to understand her story, but she talked only 
half sense, and became greatly excited, and gesticu- 
lated wildly, and tried to hit the interpreter with her 
stick and one of the bottles. The gist of her story 
was that years ago she had been seized from the Nki 
Creek, and that the Ejege people wanted to sell her to 
the Ikwes, who would eat her. The people thronged 
round and mocked her, which, of course, added 
greatly to her excitement and rage. She seemed 
unsafe and unfit to be at large, and if I had released 
her I should not have known where to take her ; so I 
had to content myself with instructing the chiefs and 
people to treat her kindly, give her food and clothing, 
and see that she was decently washed. She had been 
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complaining that they nearly starved her. The chief 
sent his women for food, and they placed it as near her 
as they dared to go, for she tried to hit them with her 
stick. She took the food, which was good and well 
cooked, but grumbled and only just tasted it, prov- 
ing that she was not really hungry. One of the 
women gave her a piece of cloth, but when I again 
visited the town a week later, it was lying beside her, 
for she refused to wear it. The chiefs were warned 
that whenever a Government officer called there he 
would see the poor woman and inquire as to their 
treatment of her. The little Hausa community of 
elephant-hunters were also asked to keep an eye on 
this case. Evidently these natives did not regard 
her, as do some primitive peoples, as being inspired. 
In countries where no " homes " are provided for 
such wretched creatures, it is almost to be regretted 
that no kindly custom ordains that they should be 
put out of their misery. 

CLOTHING 

With a few exceptions, both sexes of the natives 
of the district wear nothing more than a wrapper 
of cloth arranged round the loins. This generally 
consists of a length of Manchester cloth purchased 
from down-river traders, but occasionally you may 
see a fringed wrapper woven at Bende or in the 
unexplored country in the north-western part of the 
district. The men's cloths generally come down to 
the ankles, whereas the women's are usually no longer 
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than to the middle of the thigh. In the Igbo Imaban 
towns, where the boundaries of Obubura Hill and 
Afikpo districts meet on the left bank of the river, 
the women are quite naked in front, but wear a long 
narrow apron or tail of cloth or fibre hanging down 
behind, dependent from a string passed round the 
waist. Ikwe women are unclothed except for a small 
piece of cloth worn tight over the pudenda, the 
belief being that more clothing would be detrimental 
to child-bearing. Nowhere do the adults of either 
sex go absolutely naked, and throughout the district 
the men are decently careful not to expose their 
private parts. Some of the chiefs and men of wealth 
carry a longer piece of cloth, or a blanket, over their 
shoulders, but this is more for show than for use. On 
special occasions a few fortunate possessors don faded 
tunics of military and other uniforms, the fit of which 
is a point of no local consideration whatsoever. The 
uniform of several European nationalities is worn 
with dignity in the West African bush. "The 
Uniforms Proclamation" of 1903 gives powers to 
regulate and restrict the importation and wearing 
of naval, military, and civil uniforms, and Order 
No. II of 1903 brings some of these powers into 
operation. A sharp-witted scoundrel from the Coast 
(Sierra Leone to Calabar) can easily pass himself off on 
bush natives as representing the Government if he 
possesses a few odds and ends of uniform — for 
instance, a policeman's tattered breeches or a soldier's 
red fez and pair of khaki puttees. Attired in these, 
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he settles in some remote bush town and acquires 
a little fortune by blackmailing the easily-gulled 
villagers. These rascals naturally get the Government 
into bad repute, and are one of the worst thorns 
in the side of the Political Officer. A few chiefs 
have acquired second-hand frock-coats green with 
age, and, on visiting a town, you must be prepared 
to be received by a dignified magnate magnificently 
arrayed in a small loin-cloth, a frock-coat indirectly 
from Poole's, and — nothing else. However, " Honi 
soit qui mal y pense." In some of the larger towns that 
have long been frequented by Efik and Akunakuna 
traders, the people are beginning to adopt the 
"fashions" of Calabar, namely, a long waist-cloth 
and vest or coat for the men, and a high loose-fitting 
frock with sleeves for the women. Many boys and 
girls up to the age of puberty wear no clothing what- 
ever. On festive occasions the women wear rather 
narrow loin-cloths bordered with bright ribbons of 
orange, blue, and white, hanging down in a large bow 
on the right side. The young men of some of the 
bush tribes wish to adopt the singlet or vest which 
they see worn by the down-river traders who visit 
them, but the chiefs and old men object to this 
innovation, for they have a kind of sumptuary law 
that nobody may adopt a new style of clothing without 
paying a fine or fee to them. On several occasions 
the younger generation appealed to the District Com- 
missioner. This important question was publicly 
discussed in the Akaju town of Buafom, and at first 
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the elders seemed very reluctant to give way to the 
wishes of the juniors. However, having dressed up 
one of the would-be dandies in a rather tattered vest 
and made him stand in the middle of the circle 
of people, I pleased the old men and made his own 
party grin by " ragging " him about his magnificent 
appearance, and then the conservative chiefs gave 
in to the young radicals, and their concession be- 
came law by one of them publicly handing a singlet 
to one of the young men. The ordinary costume 
of a loin-cloth and nothing more is so simple that 
no tailoring is necessary, the man's suit or woman's 
frock being " built " by just cutting off a length 
of cloth from the piece. The favourite colours arc 
blue and brown, a mixture of the two agreeing well 
with the skin of the wearer. They make no differ- 
ence between their indoor and outdoor clothing. 
They do not wear clothes made of bark or animals' 
skins. 

Head-coverings are not generally worn, and, when 
worn, are rather to increase the wearer's dignity than 
to protect him from the elements. The Ikwes plait 
huge straw hats, with a diameter of about thirty 
inches and a crown six or seven inches deep ; but 
these are worn only for masquerade. The Ebegas 
plait very neat fez-shaped caps of straw, six inches 
deep, with a little knob at the top and a scalloped 
border. Caps made of blue and white thread are 
also occasionally seen. The distinguishing mark of 
a chief is a scarlet stocking-cap purchased from down- 
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river traders. Officers travelling through the bush 
find a many-coloured stock of these caps very useful 
in providing small presents for guides and other 
helpers. A very few women wear a handkerchief 
wrapped round the head.^ Cheap umbrellas brought 
up from the Calabar factories are becoming quite 
common in the district, and are supposed to confer 
dignity on the possessor. Anyone acquiring a white 
green-lined sunshade arouses the admiration and envy 
of all beholders. Nothing is worn on the hands and 
feet. 

If the evolution of these bushmen follow on the 
same lines as that of the natives of the Coast, there 
is every reason to believe that the greater part of 
their increased wealth will be spent on clothes, for 
there is nothing that the negro more enjoys than the 
delicious feeling that his or her costume is causing 
the whole population to break the tenth command- 
ment. The lover of the picturesque may venture 
to hope that, if it is ordained that they should be 
"civilised" out of their present condition, the men 
will adopt the graceful draperies of the Mohammedan 
Africans rather than the unbecoming " drain-pipe " 
costume of modern Europeans, and the women the 
very becoming series of cloths or wrappers worn by 
Hausa and Yoruba women. A crowd of these latter 
women in holiday attire presents, from the point of 
view of colour, one of the most pleasing pictures 
that can be seen anywhere. Their cloths are in all 

1 Sec Fig. 38. 

M 
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shades of blue, brown, purple, maroon, and dull red, 
with here and there a little green and yellow taste- 
fully commingled in the general efFect ; and their 
turbans of rather gaudy colours, and all kinds of 
jewellery, look well against their dark velvety skins. 
A crowd such as this lined the ropes at the sports 
of the Southern Nigeria Regiment held at Calabar 
in honour of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
It is to be hoped that this style will be copied by the 
women of the Cross River rather than the un- 
becoming European costume of the smart set at 
Calabar. 



CHAPTER IX 

Personal ornaments — Hair-dressing extraordinary — Ornaments worn 
in ears, nose, lip — Necklaces — Girdles — Bracelets — Finger-rings 
and anklets — Tattooing — Raised cicatrices — Body-painting — 
Dwellings — "Compound" defined — The Ikwe hut — ^The rect- 
angular hut — Canoes — Swimming. 

PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 1 

nPHE hair of the head is dressed in a great variety 
of fashions by both sexes, but more by the 
women than the men. The former spend hours 
slowly dressing one another's hair, particularly prior 
to some dance or festival. It is plastered up with 
palm-oil and grease into most fantastic designs, and 
remains in that condition for months, and must some- 
times be a great hindrance to attaining a comfortable 
position in sleep. Some of these fashions^ are as 
follow : an upright horn on the top of the head, 
with its tip projecting over the forehead as does 
Punch's cap ; arranged in three horns, two of which 
project over the sides, and the third over the back 
of the head ; four lofty horns built up along the 
middle of the head, from the forehead to almost 
the nape of the neck, the spaces between them being 

1 See Figs. 31, 33,37, 59. 
> See Figs. 54 and 59. 
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bridged over with knitting-needles and porcupine's 
quills ;^ one solitary horn rising straight up from a 
little mound of hair on the top of the crown ; a sort 
of coronet of small horns ; a number of little horns 
all over the head ; shaved in furrows from side to 
side, so that the head looks like a frilled bonnet or 
the back of a large sponge-cake guinea-pig ; plastered 
into a number of little tassels, which are often coloured 
red with camwood, etc. Men's fashions are far less 
elaborate ; some of them dress their hair into a sort 
of crown with projecting horns ; the Ebega men take 
great pains with it, cutting and dressing it quite 
fantastically, but the majority content themselves 
with shaving it into geometrical and other patterns. 
The women are very fond of further ornamenting 
these extraordinary coiffures by fastening safety-pins 
all over them, or by thrusting in metal knitting- 
needles purchased from Efik or Akunakuna pedlars. 
They never wear their hair hanging loose behind, 
and these elaborate modes of dressing it are not 
adopted until after marriage. Wigs are unknown. 

Most of the adult men shave their faces and upper 
lips clean, but a few allow their beards to grow, and 
some chiefs cultivate a long tuft hanging down from 
the chin, to the end of which they attach a little brass 
bell, cowry -shell, or circlet of bone. Apparently, 
negroes cannot grow successful moustaches. Some 
Government employes, especially marine hands, try 
to cultivate them, but the result is poor. 

1 Sec Fig. 35. 
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Ear-ornaments are worn by the women^ especially 
by the young girls, but are rather uncommon. They 
consist of blue and white beads dependent from the 
lobe of the ear. Some Ikwe and Ebega women wear 
thrust through the lobe of one ear a little bone snuff- 
box. Ornaments are not worn in the nose. Many 
of the women of Igbo Imaban and Nko wear a piece 
of bone, from one to two inches long, thrust through 
the upper lip and sticking up in front of the nose.* 
Nothing is worn in the cheeks. 

Necklaces of elephants' hair are worn by both 
sexes, glass beads of various colours, sizes, and shapes 
being threaded thereon and arranged to appear in 
front. Formerly of great value, but now of but 
little worth, is a stiff circlet of long blue and yellow 
beads threaded on wire and closed with a metal button 
bearing the arms of the Protectorate, and therefore 
filched from some official's uniform ; they are generally 
large enough to reach down to the breasts. The chiefs 
of the Indei tribe, represented in the district proper 
by a few villages on the left bank of the Upon, wear 
a flexible string of small brown, blue, and white beads. 
The valuable coral necklaces worn by some of the 
chiefs of the Niger delta are never seen up the Cross 

^ Captain E. P. S. Roupell, who in 1896 visited the adjoining 
▼illage of Ugep (Afikpo district), states that "The women are per- 
fectly naked ; they pierce the upper lip and wear in it a porcupine quill 
or piece of stick which protrudes in front. They also destroy their 
teeth with a black root which they chew, so that one sees quite young 
women with nothing but a row of blackened stumps." — Report for the 
year 1895-6 of the Admmistration of the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
Na I9834, p. 82. 
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River. Many ornaments round a woman's neck denote 
that she has many lovers. Attached to the necklaces 
of both sexes are sometimes worn pendent charms 
which hang down between the breasts, but no orna- 
ments are worn on the breasts themselves. Human 
and animals' teeth are attached to their other orna- 
ments. Some women wear four leopard's teeth 
standing out from the neck under the chin. 

Girdles of brilliantly coloured beads are worn by 
both sexes round the loins. They are purchased from 
down-river traders for about one shilling each. Many 
small girls before reaching the age of puberty wear 
nothing round the loins except " a waist " of beads. 
Charms fastened on string are also worn round the 
body. Some girls have pendants of beads hanging 
down over the pudenda. 

Bracelets are worn by both sexes round the wrists, 
but not above the elbow, as by natives of the 
Niger, who have probably copied this custom from 
Mohammedans. The most remarkable bracelets in 
Obubura Hill district are of ivory, being sections 
of elephants' tusks, and are in some cases very 
unwieldy and heavy.^ They indicate that the wearer 
is a person of wealth and importance. One of the 
Ogurude chiefs wears ten on each arm, which occupy 
the whole length of the forearm, each being about 
an inch in breadth.^ Some parents adorn their children 
with an ivory bracelet, which, never being removed, 
at last fits quite tight. Armlets are also made of 

^ Sec Figs. 55 and 57. * Sec Fig. 39. 
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brass, copper, and iron, the work of local smiths, 
who beautify them with various designs. Some of 
the women wear a brass rod twisted round and round 
the arm, the coils being all close together. A few 
wear white cowry-shells round their wrists, but these 
are uncommon in the Cross River. Necklaces and 
bracelets are apparently worn or laid aside according 
to fancy or convenience ; there seems to be no 
superstitious feeling about it. Chief Nejji, head 
of the Akaju tribe, has round his left wrist a brass 
bracelet ornamented with little bells standing out as 
knobs. 

Finger-rings are popular with both sexes, but more 
are worn by women than by men. They are made 
of brass, copper, iron, and silver (English coins 
melted down). Some women wear two or three 
brass rings on every finger of both hands, which 
they spread out in order to display the full effect. 
Quite young girls wear them, probably the gifts of 
ante-nuptial lovers. 

Anklets of ivory, brass, copper, iron, cowries, and 
beads are worn by both sexes. Some girls wear brass 
rods on one or both legs, coiled from the ankle 
upwards to the calf, the first coil fitting close to 
the flesh, and each succeeding one standing a little 
further out, which must make walking rather un- 
comfortable. Occasionally a metal toe-ring is worn. 
Sometimes you may see people wearing leglets between 
the knee and the calf, which must have been put on 
when they were children* 
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As a rule children wear more ornaments than 
adults. Probably most of them are charms to pre- 
serve the wearers from natural and magical evils. 
Infants and toddling mites are often loaded with 
ornaments all over their bodies and limbs, and little 
bells and charms hang therefrom. Of all tribes in 
the district, the Ikwes of both sexes wear fewest 
ornaments, many of them having absolutely nothing 
on their bodies except a scanty loin-cloth. It has 
been already stated that domestic animals put out 
to graze are protected by charms tied round their 
necks. The writer once saw a native dog wearing 
a necklace of beads. 

BODY-PAINTING 

The paints made by the natives from indigenous 
vegetable products are white, black, red, yellow, and 
pink (mixture of white and red). Both sexes have 
their bodies painted, but the women much more than 
the men. It is done as " medicine," as forming part 
of certain religious and social ceremonies, and for 
purely ornamental purposes. White rings round the 
eyes are a sign of mourning. If a girl is seen at 
large painted all over with white it shows that she 
is undergoing the initiatory and fattening process 
prior to marriage. On festive occasions some women 
have a white mask painted across the face from ear 
to ear, and others have a broad white stripe down 
their spine, or down chest and stomach. Black paint 
is used very freely, everybody apparently pleasing 
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herself as to where and how it is laid on. In the 
market, or at a dance, you may see scores of women, 
no two of which are painted alike, the paint being 
applied on almost all parts of the body from the head 
to the ankles. Geometrical patterns are most in favour, 
and are sometimes quite intricate. When warriors 
are setting off to fight they paint themselves black. 
Red paint is obtained from the camwood-shrub, and 
is made up in circular cakes and sold in the markets. 
People paint themselves with it for medicinal pur- 
poses, staining their bodies and hair. When a girl 
reaches the age of puberty, the man to whom she has 
been betrothed from childhood paints her red all 
over, which is a sign that she will now become his 
wife, and must cease promiscuous intercourse with 
other men. Yellow paint is also obtained from the 
wood of a tree. You may sometimes see young 
girls wearing stockings of it, while others are painted 
all over with it. It probably signifies that they are 
in a certain state, or are undergoing certain rites. 
Women paint one another, and also children of both 
sexes. Babies are occasionally dabbed all over with 
little splashes of black paint. The natives of Obubura 
Hill district do not use kohl to improve the eyes, 
as is done by the Hausas and Yorubas, nor do they 
stain their finger-nails. A sort of thick green paint 
is made from leaves, and applied to the body as 
"medicine" (see p. 154). 
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TATTOOING 

Up the Cross River, this method of decorating 
the body takes the form of raised cicatrices rather 
than of tattooing. The Ikwes and Ebegas are but 
little, if at all, marked in this way. The most 
common marks are concentric circles — one, two, 
three, or four — placed on both sides of the face 
between eye and ear, or, when there are several, from 
forehead to cheek parallel with the ear (see Fig. 35). 
The same marks sometimes appear in the middle 
of the forehead. Others have a vertical row of little 
billets (heraldry) between eye and ear, and a short 
parallel row of the same between the eyes. Some 
women have a row of circular dots from neck to 
abdomen running down between the breasts. Others 
are scarred on both sides of the abdomen with punch- 
marks scattered over the skin. 

The interesting stones (hereafter described) in 
certain towns on the left bank of the Aweyong, 
carved to represent human beings from the abdomen 
upwards, show cicatrices, which, however, vary con- 
siderably. In Fig. 71 two of the Agba stones show 
a raised weal running from the root of the nose to 
the top of the forehead, which is also occasionally 
seen on living natives of the Cross River. Two of 
the stones show vertical rows of " billets " coming 
down from eyes and ears. All three stones have bars 
of horizontal lines on both sides of the navel, and 
two of them have plain coils between these bars and 
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the breasts. The stone with the arm shows, behind 
the elbow, that is to say, on the right side of the 
body, a large lozenge-shaped mark. Some of the 
stones at Anopp have plain coils on both sides of 
the abdomen, and a rough sketch of one of them 
shows a horizontal row of dots between each ear and 
eye, and a vertical row of the same running down 
each cheek. 

A careful survey of all such marks within the 
district, accompanied by photographs or drawings, 
would probably yield very interesting results, which 
might perhaps throw light upon the descent and 
history of the different tribes. Although I have 
often seen natives decorating one another with black 
paint, I have never chanced to witness the operation 
of making these raised cicatrices. 

DWELLINGS 

The district contains two distinct types of house 
— the circular huts of the Ikwes, and the rectangular 
huts of all other tribes. Examples of the latter 
occur in Ikwe villages, but their round huts are 
never seen among the rectangular-hut tribes. The 
following illustration shows how marked the distinc- 
tion is. The only non-Ikwe town on " the Ikwe 
bank" is Eferekpi. When I first visited it, I 
imagined them to be Ikwes, but they said, " We are 
Eshupums, not Ikwes ; look at oar huts." 

Every town or village, whether Ikwe or otherwise, 
is divided into a number of compounds, each occu- 
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pied by one family. Compound is a word imported 
from Anglo-Indian parlance, in which it signifies 
"the enclosed ground, whether garden or waste, 
which surrounds an Anglo-Indian house." ^ In West 
Africa, however, it is applied to the yard or ground, 
whether rectangular, circular, or irregular, which the 
huts themselves surround. The fronts of the huts 
all opening into the central yard, their backs form 
the surrounding wall of the enclosure. When the 
huts are too few for this purpose, the gaps between 
them are filled up with a high palisade of stakes or 
lengths of timber. There is generally one principal 
entrance to every compound, and many of the huts 
have between them and the next hut a small exit 
which gives ready access to the latrine or rubbish- 
heap in the adjoining bush ; it is also used for escape 
from an attacking enemy. There are no windows 
of any kind in the back walls of the huts that form 
the enclosure. In the central yard stand shrines and 
miniature huts erected to their deities ; also a few 
palms and other trees ; and here at night are kept 
their livestock. Sometimes the chief or head of 
the family lives in a hut built in the middle of this 
yard. Usually, however, he occupies one of the 
side huts, while the others are severally occupied by 
his wives, children, and other relations. Narrow 
lanes run between the compounds, a collection of 
which forms a village or town. In disturbed parts 

1 Yule and BurneU's Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words 
and Phrases^ i886yp. i86. 
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of the district — for instance, where some intertribal 
dispute exists — the whole village is often surrounded 
with a stockade of poles bound together with strong 
tai-tai, and the entrances, of which there may be two 
or three, are so narrow that a man can only just 
squeeze himself through sideways. An Ikwe village 
occupies a larger area than a same-sized village of 
one of the other tribes. The compounds of the 
latter are built close together, but those of the Ikwes 
are often separated one from another by little groves 
or belts of vegetation or bush. The Ikwes are the 
fierce fighting tribe of the district, who used to raid 
their neighbours, but were themselves so unlikely to 
be attacked that they arranged their dwellings with 
more regard to space than security. 

The Ikwe hut is built as follows. The site having 
been chosen, a circle some ten or twelve feet in 
diameter is marked out, and on it are raised clay 
walls to the height of about five feet, one small space 
being left in front for the entrance, which is often 
only just wide enough to allow a man to crawl in, 
and its lintel of mud reduces its height to about four 
feet. The roof is, of course, of extinguisher shape. 
Its framework, formed of pliable hoops of bamboo, 
with straight sticks of the same radiating downwards 
from the summit, and lashed together with tai-tai, is 
built on the ground, and then lifted up to rest on 
the circular wall, over which it projects sufficiently to 
protect the clay from rain, and to create a sort of 
little shelter agreeable to the children and domestic 
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animals and fowls. Then follows the process of 
thatching. Another point of distinction between 
Ikwes and the other tribes is that the former always 
thatch with grass, whereas the latter more often use 
palm-leaf mats. Bundles of dry grass are cut in the 
bush^ and tied handful by handful on to the bamboo 
framework, the thatchcr, of course, beginning with 
the projecting eaves of the roof. He works round 
and round, and at last reaches the summit, which is 
often finished off with an ornamental topknot of 
grass. Most Ikwe huts have between them and the 
central yard a rough stockade formed of fallen 
branches, picked up in the bush by the women and 
children, and set up three or four deep resting 
against one another. This gives each hut a little 
private yard irrespective of the family enclosure. 
The floor of the hut is beaten hard, and low clay 
sleeping-couches are made. The back part is gener- 
ally walled off to form a little sanctum, where brass 
rods and other treasures are stored. Animals' skins 
lie about, and various articles are hung on wooden 
pegs inserted into the walls when they were still wet. 
The houses of the Inokun traders resident at Anjdba 
are built on the same plan, but on a larger scale. 
The compound of their head-man, Okawunkwaw, is 
y&ry spacious and clean, and contains about a dozen 
large circular dwellings all standing away from the 
surrounding stockade. 

The huts of all the other tribes throughout the 
district are built alike. They are rectangular in 
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shape, and the walls are formed of upright lengths 
of timber with strong posts at intervals, strengthened 
with wood and bamboo lashed across horizontally, 
and the interstices filled up with clay. Sometimes 
they consist of a wattle of bamboo made on a frame- 
work of poles and filled up with mud. The gable- 
shaped roof rests on several large posts and cross- 
beams, and is built in siiUy and not on the ground, as 
with the conical roofs of the Ikwes. The framework 
is of bamboo bound with tai-tai, and the thatch is 
generally of palm-leaf mats overlapping one another, 
but occasionally the grass thatch of the Ikwes is used. 
The roof will last much longer if the mats are tied 
on two deep instead of singly. To prevent their 
being blown off by tornadoes, bamboo poles or logs 
are placed on the top, and tied together at the apex of 
the roof. The interior sides of the walls are rubbed 
perfectly smooth, and are sometimes hardened and 
darkened with cows' dung. The floor is beaten hard, 
and clay beds are made about a foot above its level. 
Often there is a walled-oflF compartment at each end 
of the hut. The front of the hut opens into the 
central yard, and the entrance is a space from six to 
eight feet broad with no lintel except the pole support- 
ing the roof. Across the entrance there is sometimes 
set up a board about a foot high carved with figures 
of animals, etc. The eaves of the roof are always 
brought down far enough to cover a verandah, which 
runs along in front of the house to the breadth of 
fix>m three to five feet, and is sometimes closed at 
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one or both ends to form a kitchen or a domestic 
juju-place. Earthen couches are also built in the 
verandah. When its occupants are absent, the hut is 
shut up by having a large bamboo or basket-work 
screen run across the entrance, along which is 
stretched a string bearing charms that will work evil 
on anybody attempting to break into the dwelling. 
Animals* skins and plaited straw sleeping-mats lie 
about. At one end, against the wall of the inner 
sanctum, there is generally a fireplace ; the smoke 
may find a few exits where the roof meets the walls, 
but the greater part of it goes out through the main 
entrance. Inside, the rafters soon become blackened 
and polished. Pots and other utensils are set along 
the walls or on bamboo shelves, and various pos- 
sessions hang from the roof or on wooden pegs 
inserted into the clay walls. The wealthier natives 
like to decorate the back wall with specimens of 
European crockery put up as are old china plates in 
English drawing-rooms. The outer side of the front 
wall is often painted with bold designs in black and 
white, or with elaborate geometrical patterns in black, 
white, red, and yellow. Clay figures of human 
beings and animals are often fashioned in low-relief 
on the walls inside, or on that of the verandah. The 
favourite animals are the leopard, serpent, crocodile, 
lizard, dog, iguana, rat. The elephant is never 
represented. They are probably totemic emblems. 
The people sit on little wooden stools and inverted 
gin-boxes (deal, painted green). A local chair is 
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made out of a caltrop-shaped branchy three of whose 
four limbs form on the ground the angular points of 
a triangle, while low down across two of them is 
lashed a stout piece of wood for the seat ; the fourth 
limb forms the upper part of the back. The women 
have long cradle-shaped baskets made of bamboo and 
tai-tai. They keep their odds and ends in calabashes 
or gourds of various sizes, the lids of which are 
often very prettily cut into designs and painted by 
the women. 

The refuse after meals, and the dirt and rubbish 
collected in the huts and yards, are either thrown 
into pits inside the enclosure (as at Eja) or carried 
outside and thrown on to a heap which is always far 
too near the dwelling. Throughout the district 
there is a system of village latrines or privies, which 
are erected in the bush just outside the area of habita- 
tion. This is a great improvement on the common 
practice in Idah sub-district (river Niger) of the 
villagers relieving themselves all over the place in 
the neighbouring bush. With a few scattered ex- 
ceptions, however, the huts and compounds are kept 
far from clean, and nobody seems to care how dirty 
the intervening lanes become. Many of the sores 
from which the natives suffer are probably produced 
by this disregard to cleanliness in their houses and 
yards. On the other hand, their bodies, clothes, and 
eating and cooking utensils are constantly washed. 
Chiefs and important people of both sexes are some- 
times buried inside their hut or its verandah, but 

N 
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their children or heirs contiaue to inhabit the 
dwelling.^ 

Every town or village contains one or more 
open spaces reserved for the common use of the 
community. Here they meet on all public occasions, 
and here are usually erected their Egbo House, and 
the little temples and shrines of the communal deities. 
Here, too, there sometimes stands a rest-house put up 
for the convenience of travellers, traders or other- 
wise. The explored part of the district contains no 
houses built on piles or in trees, and no natural 
shelters or caves used for habitation. Every large 
town has farm-houses in the adjoining bush, some so 
concealed by situation and approach that the most 
valued property of the community is kept there, 
instead of in the town itself. 

CANOES 
In a district traversed by such great waterways as 
the Cross and Aweyong rivers, canoes are of con- 
siderable importance. Every village on the banks of 
these and the smaller rivers possesses canoes, and, in 
inland parts, you come across them in the bush 
awaiting transport to the riverside. They are all 
primitive dug-outs. The trees most frequently felled 
for this purpose are mahogany and " awosa " ; the 
latter, a rather yellow wood, very strong and fibrous, 
makes excellent canoes. A suitable tree having been 
selected, often far away in the bush, it is cut down, 

^ This, Major RoupeU informs me, is done to prevent an enemy 
desecrating the body. 
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and, in the place where it falls, it is hollowed out by 
burning. A passage is then cleared through the 
bush to the nearest " road," and, rollers having been 
laid down, a long stout rope of fibre is attached to 
one end, and it is dragged down to the " beach," all 
hands shouting and laughing and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing their work. Then the finishing process takes 
place, the workmen using matchets, knives, and 
adzes to remove all unnecessary wood. An erection 
of palm-branches is put up to shelter them and the 
canoe from the sun. Sometimes, but not always, it 
is hardened in the smoke of a fire built all round it. 
They vary in size from a war-canoe^ sixty feet long to 
a little bark that can carry only one man. The large 
canoes have at their stern a steering-platform, which 
is either on a level with or raised a foot or so above 
the gunwale. There is often another platform, but 
smaller, in the bow, which is used as a seat or for the 
erection of a flagstaff. Some canoes are provided 
with thwarts for the paddlers to sit upon, but many 
have no provision of this kind, in which case the 
paddlers sit on the sides of the large canoes, and in 
the bottom of the small ones. Empty gin-boxes are 
often used as seats. The paddles are made of hard 
wood (often camwood), and are from three to four 
feet long, the rather narrow blade terminating in a 
sharp point, and having the tongue of the handle 
running down the middle of it. Large canoes have 
a steersman who, standing on the platform at the 

stern, works his longer paddle by resting it against 

* See Fig. 41. 
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the side of the platform. In small, narrow canoes, 
where the two or three paddlers can sit only in single 
file, they bring their arms over from side to side 
according to the required course. Women paddle 
well, and little crews of them may often be seen on 
their way to market. The time, always rather erratic, 
is regulated by a drummer or, according to the size of 
the craft, by a band of the several musical instruments 
enumerated in the preceding description of a steel 
canoe (see p. 47). The canoe-boys also sing. 

Most of the large trading canoes seen in the upper 
reaches of the Cross River belong to the Efik, Umon, 
and Akunakuna traders. Their size is described 
according to the number of puncheons or casks of 
palm-oil that they can carry — a five-puncheon canoe, 
a three-puncheon canoe, etc.^ Towards the bow a 
deck is inserted, and over it is erected a little shelter 
of bamboo, tai-tai, and mats, which contains the trader 
or traderess and the goods. The majority of the 
paddlers sit astern of this shelter, but there are often 
two or three small boys in the bow. In shallow 
water, punting-poles are used. These trading canoes 
are a picturesque feature of the great river.^ The 
canoe-boys wear white singlets, and coloured waist- 
cloths (blue predominating) and caps ; there is 
generally a bright-coloured wrapper spread out to 
dry on the roof of the shelter, where also half a 
dozen fowls are contentedly perched. If the canoe 

^ Three puncheons equal (approximately) two tons. — Major RoupelL 
^ See Figs. 12, 13, 14, 18, 40. 
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is going down stream, it is laden up to the gunwale 
with native produce — yams, pots, kernels, huge casks 
of oil, rubber, plantains, corn, with here and there a 
goat or dog trying to find a comfortable resting-place. 
Sails are but seldom seen on the river, and no 
canoe ever has more than one — triangular, and hoisted 
at the bow.* The mast and boom are of bamboo, and 
the sail is made of fine mats of fibre, or of several 
pieces of cloth sewed together. When the canoe is 
in progress, water is baled out with a calabash, but 
when it is moored to the bank and contains plenty of 
water, a quick method of emptying it is to rush it 
backwards and forwards, so that the agitated water 
tips out at the ends and sides. Calking is done by 
filling up the cracks with fibre ; wood and tins beaten 
out flat are nailed over holes. There are no anchors. 
Canoes are moored at the river's bank to stakes 
erected for that purpose, or to the trunks and roots 
of trees, a strong rope of bamboo or tai-tai being 
fastened round the knob at the bow. Many of the 
canoes of down-river traders are provided with ropes 
or chains of European manufacture. Canoes are not 
decorated, except that there are sometimes several 
parallel incised bands running round the outside of 
the gunwale. The owners have no distinctive marks, 
but can generally identify a canoe by some cut or 
patch. When not in use they are drawn up on the 
beach, and left there with the concave side uppermost. 
A deluge of rain soon fills them, and, the owners not 
baling them out, they become the breeding-ground of 
numerous mosquitoes and other pests. Sometimes 

^ See Fig. 42. 
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you meet with canoes far away in the bush, dug out 
long ago, but, for some reason, deserted and left to 
decay in the place where the tree was felled. 

In the dry season many riverside towns have on 
their beaches quite an array of canoes drawn up 
awaiting a purchaser. Ofun Bonga has always a large 
stock of them. Many of the civil cases heard in the 
district and native courts relate to canoes. The 
purchaser generally agrees to pay by instalment, which 
often means that he expects his remote descendants 
or heirs to do it for him. A canoe is often the 
property of the several men who "built" it, and 
frequently disputes arise as to their respective shares. 
Another class of cases is founded on those canoes 
that drift down river and are picked up as flotsam ; if 
the owner is fortunate enough to trace it, he generally 
has difficulty in inducing the finder to part with it, for 
the latter considers that Abassi (God) has sent it to 
him, and haggles long about the compensation that he 
is to receive for giving it up. 

SWIMMING 

The natives of the riverside towns are all good 
swimmers. I have never seen any woman swimming. 
The ordinary stroke and the side-stroke arc both in use. 
On one occasion the crew of the steel canoe amused 
themselves by playing a kind of water-polo with an 
empty tin. No board or other apparatus is used in 
swimming. Many of them are also good divers. I 
have seen Ikwes diving from the branch of a tree, 
feet first. 
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CHAPTER X 

Weaving — Basket-work and string — Leather-work and skins — Pottery 
— Metallurgy — Eating and drinking customs — Covenants and oaths 
— Ceremony of " chopping mbiam " — Ikwe ceremony — Oath taken 
at crocodile-god's temple — Oath taken over a skeleton — Native 
government — The semi-divine Chief of Etatin, who may not leave 
his compound — Other instances. 

WEAVING 

nr^HE weaving of cloth is not carried on in the 
explored parts of the district, but strips of 
"country" cloth — that is to say, cloth of native 
manufacture — may be purchased in the markets at 
Eferekpi, Arun, and other places. It comes either 
from Bende district or from the north-western parts 
of Obubura Hill district that have not yet been 
visited. These waist-cloths are between four and five 
feet long, and about a foot wide. Blue is the pre- 
vailing colour. The threads of the weft are generally 
finer than those of the warp, and the former are of 
one shade of blue throughout, while the latter are of 
two shades of blue, often relieved by white, arranged 
in parallel stripes of various widths. A few have 
black and white, or black and brown, stripes, and 
occasionally blue, black, white, and brown are woven 
together. Sometimes the weft threads are of two 
diflferent shades. At both ends of the cloth there is 
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a fringe two or three inches long. Another kind of 
waist-cloth sold in the same markets is of rougher 
make and larger size, being about seven and a half 
feet long by about two feet wide ; upon it is printed, 
blue on white, a chequer pattern alternating with one 
resembling birds* feathers. Dance-suits made to fit 
dose to the body, like a coat of mail-armour, are 
knitted or netted from a continuous thread of white 
cotton, with a few rows of blue cotton effectively 
introduced. Caps are made of the same looped fabric. 

BASKET-WORK AND STRING 

Articles of basket-work are made in many parts of 
the district, especially by the Ikwe, Ebega, and Igbo 
Imaban tribes. Both stiff and flexible varieties of it 
are found. The materials used are various kinds of 
withes, fibres, and grasses. They make baskets of 
many shapes and sizes, satchels, hats, caps, trays, 
sleeping-mats, etc. Some of this work is beautifully 
done, the satchels especially being so closely woven 
that they are almost watertight. The grasses arc 
dyed red and black, and patterns are made of stripes 
of these colours alternating with the natural hues of 
the material. 

String and rope of different degrees of thickness 
are made from various vegetable fibres, plaited or 
twisted together, but not dyed. Tai-tai is soaked in 
water before being used. Dance-suits are made of 
fibre, and give the wearer the appearance of being 
covered with long hair. 
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LEATHER-WORK AND SKINS 

The beautiful leather-work done in Northern 
Nigeria is unknown in the Cross River. Any speci- 
mens of it found there have been introduced by 
Hausa elephant-hunters, or by Government soldiers 
and their wives. In Obubura Hill district the car- 
cases of black cattle, goats, and bush-deer are skinned, 
and the skins are pegged out to dry in the sun, ants 
and other insects at the same time .cleaning them of 
any morsels of flesh still adhering thereto. The inner 
part is not curried or shaved, nor is the hairy side 
dressed. This rude process leaves them very hard 
and stiflF, but the natives use them to spread on their 
still harder earthen couches and seats. A few monkey 
and leopard skins may be seen in the markets. Knife- 
sheaths are made out of all these skins, and decorated 
with bands of basket-work. The Inokuns make 
sheaths out of crocodile's skin. 

POTTERY 

Pottery is made in most parts of the district, but 
only by the women. It is made in most primitive 
fashion, the potter sitting on the ground and build- 
ing the vessel up from the base by deft use of her 
fingers, no mould of any kind being used. When 
finished, it is put in the sun to dry, and afterwards 
hardened in the smoke of a fire. The vessels present 
a great variety of shapes and sizes — there are large 
waterpots shaped like Romano-British and Saxon 
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cinerary urns, basins and cups for cooking and eating 
purposes, beaker- or chalice-shaped cups with stem 
and foot, and various smaller utensils for medicine, 
juju messes, etc. Some are covered with a black 
glaze, others are painted red with camwood dye. The 
chief ornamental patterns are bands of concentric 
circles running round the brim, bands of parallel lines 
arranged in different directions, and a series of ellip- 
tical punch-marks. In the Ebega country there are 
earthen juju vessels ornamented with figures of men 
and animals ; one basin had round its rim a series of 
half-length human figures facing one another across 
the bowl. At graves and juju places, earthen pots are 
buried up to the neck in the ground, and palm-wine 
or gin is from time to time poured down to quench 
the thirst of the disembodied spirit, and above 
ground there are generally set a number of clay 
vessels containing little offerings, just like the candles 
offered in European churches before the images of 
patron-saints. A West African deity, however, is 
quite satisfied if the offering be made on a broken 
fragment of pottery. Specimens of all these vessels, 
except those ornamented with what are probably 
totemic emblems, may be purchased in the markets. 
The clay figures fashioned in relief on the walls of 
huts have already been described. 

METALLURGY 

Ibo blacksmiths ply their craft in many towns of 
the district, particularly at the Ikwe town of Otubu 
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Ebudu (Ogagbo). Formerly, indigenous iron ore 
was used ; but now they prefer to purchase bars of 
iron imported from England, and brought up river 
by the Efik or Akunakuna middleman. The black- 
smith erects his forge in the market-place, or in one 
of the other open spaces of the town, but lives away 
from it. It consists of a shed with a sloping roof, 
enclosed by a low paling. The bellows and apparatus 
are similar to those described at page 745 of Sir 
Harry Johnston's Uganda Protectorate. The little clay 
wall at the back of the fire is generally surmounted 
by a human head fashioned out of the same material, 
to which the workman makes occasional offerings. 
He forges hoes, axes, spades, knives of various kinds, 
razors, heads of hunting and fishing spears, arrow- 
heads, gongs, personal ornaments, yam- skewers, etc. 
He also repairs guns, and does many odd jobs of a 
similar kind. 

The brass rods of currency and other odds and 
ends of metal, including silver coins imported into 
the country, are also melted in the blacksmith's 
furnace, and fashioned by him into personal orna- 
ments and other objects. 

EATING AND DRINKING CUSTOMS 

When a stranger of importance visits a town, the 
head-chief, if he wishes to be on good terms with 
the visitor, immediately fetches or sends for his 
"guest -dish." This is a carved wooden trencher 
made in the Ikwe or Ebega country, cut out of a 
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block of wood, and varying in size from one to two 
feet in diameter. In the middle, or at one side, of 
the trencher the carver leaves a small block of the 
wood, which he hollows out into a sort of box, for 
which he makes a movable lid, often carved with 
figures of animals and human faces. This box con- 
tains a mess of palm-oil highly seasoned with peppers. 
At the side of the dish there is a small knob of wood, 
on which cooked flesh or fish may be cut or broken. 
Th§re is also a little basket-work quiver containing 
a number of bone sticks. The chief, or one of his 
men, places it at the guest's feet, and removes the 
lid of the box. In the dish lie a broiled fish and 
a few kolas. To show that the food is not poisoned, 
the chief puts the kolas to his mouth, breaks off and 
eats a morsel of fish, and, dipping a bone stick (never 
washed I) into the palm-oil, licks off the orange- 
coloured mess. Then the guest follows suit, and 
then breaks up the kolas and fish among the principal 
persons present, and they also partake of the oil. A 
European will satisfy etiquette if he break up and 
eat a fragment of the bitter kola, and delegate the 
other details to his interpreter or servant. If you 
go through this little ceremony with your host, he 
and his people will be far more ready to listen to you 
than if you had rushed at once into business. 

In another village the chiefs may make a great 
point of your drinking palm-wine with them. All 
being seated, one of the head-chiePs boys brings the 
pot or demijohn of wine, and several little cups are 
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produced, each formed of half a calabash, halved as 
one would halve a plum-cake. Some chiefs are par- 
ticular as to the attitude of the man who pours it 
out ; for instance, the chief of Awchonn Neitim 
refused to drink until he sat on the ground and 
rested the neck of the bottle on his (the butler's) 
thigh. The first cupful should be dedicated to Abassi 
or some other local spirit. This is done by pouring 
it on to the ground within a little enclosure of stones 
just outside the chiefs hut. Occasionally the chief 
or juju-man will say a sort of grace, requesting the 
deity to bless the occasion, and cement friendship and 
goodwill between all those present. Sometimes he 
begins by filling his mouth with the liquid and then 
squirting it out, so that it falls in a shower in the 
sacred enclosure. This is a rain - charm : rain is 
wanted, and this sympathetic action will, they believe, 
help it to come. At the same time he mutters a 
prayer of invocation. The chiefs hut at Onyen has 
a number of human skulls inserted in the clay floor. 
When I drank palm-wine there, they said to me : 
"These are the skulls of former chiefs, and, before 
we drink, we give some to them, pouring it into the 
hole just outside ; if we should neglect doing so, we 
should die ; our forefathers made human sacrifices to 
them." 

Women do not eat with the men. A man's food 
is cooked by his wife, and nothing makes a greater 
breach in conjugal felicity than the neglect or forget- 
fulness of the woman to cook her husband's meal. 
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COVENANTS AND OATHS 

The people of Ingkimm, an Atam town, and the 
people of Anopp, an Indem town, had a dispute 
about a certain tract of bush lying between them. 
Both claimed it, and the Indems had begun to erect 
on it a new village called Apakpa. The Ingkimms 
had built two war-camps on one side of the bush, 
and the Indems had put up a strong stockade on the 
other side. Moreover, the latter tribe having set up 
a juju across the road which traversed the land in 
question, the road became deserted and neglected, and 
tall grasses almost smothered anybody wishing to 
pass that way. This juju consisted of two upright 
bamboo poles surmounted by another placed cross- 
wise, from which were suspended a wooden knife, a 
white feather, a circlet of tai-tai, and a tattered string 
cap or piece of fishing-net. Having spent a night at 
Ingkimm, the Acting District Commissioner passed 
through their smaller camp, took down the Indem 
juju, and, going through their stockades, proceeded 
to Anopp, never before visited by any white man. 
Both parties were anxious that the dispute should be 
settled by arbitration, and expressed satisfaction at 
the Commissioner's having come to them in a friendly 
fashion without soldiers. On 30 June, 1903, a 
meeting took place in the market-place at Anopp — 
an irregular space shaded by magnificent trees — and 
large numbers of Indems, Atams, and Akajus at- 
tended. Many were armed with guns and knives. 
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but gave no trouble whatsoever. After many speeches 
and counter-speeches, it was agreed that the land in 
dispute should be given up to Abassi (God) and 
regarded as a buffer tract between the two tribes, 
neither of whom should build on it, farm it, cut 
canoes there, or hunt and fish there, but the paths 
running through it should be open to both parties 
and to all other people. Then, to seal this agree- 
ment, the principal Indem and Atam chiefs " chopped 
mbian " together — three men from each party stood 
in the middle of the assembly facing one another and 
grasping one another's right hands, on the backs of 
which, between thumb and first finger, small gashes 
were made with a knife so that the blood just ap- 
peared ; then a fragment of kola-nut and a corn of 
maize having been dipped in the blood and left on 
the top of the wounds, first one chief and then the 
other, having in a loud voice taken the mutual oath 
on behalf of his tribe, leaned over and licked up the 
blood-stained morsels from oflF the hand of the man 
facing him. The oath was an invocation to the deities 
to work evil upon those members of the tribe who 
should in any way break the agreement upon which 
they had just entered. This ceremony finished, the 
two tribes, who had up to that point held aloof from 
one another, mingled together in friendly fashion, and 
rejoicings took place. The next day the Commissioner 
and the district medical officer — who, by his kind 
and patient attention to the sick natives of the place, 
had done much to establish that feeling of confidence 
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which had induced the hostile parties to submit to 
arbitration — personally helped to cut down and set 
fire to the war-camps and stockades which had been 
stopping the free interchange of trade. 

The following day a similar meeting, attended by 
several thousands of people, was held in the Akaju 
town of Buafom to settle a similar dispute between 
the Akaju and Indem tribes. Both parties came fully 
armed, the chiefs in their best array, and the young 
warriors carrying long trade-guns and matchets. They 
formed up on different sides of the spacious market- 
place, and made quite a fine show. The discussion 
lasted a long time, for there were several entirely 
different dialects spoken, and, in one case, there was 
a line of three interpreters between the Commissioner 
and the party he was addressing. A peaceful agree- 
ment was eventually made, and the ceremony of 
^^ chopping mbiam '* again took place, and then the 
people dispersed with loud yells. 

In July, 1903, similar proceedings took place between 
the Igbo Imaban and Assiga tribes, but in this case 
the men who " chopped mbiam " were the reputed 
worst characters of each party, the reason assigned 
being that, as they would be the most likely to break 
the covenants agreed upon, it would be best to make 
them specially responsible. 

This interesting ceremony has been more fully 
described by Captain (now Major) E. [P. S. Roupell, 
formerly Divisional Commissioner in Southern 
Nigeria, who thus settled in 1896 a dispute on the 
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Cross River between the Nsobos and Ikpos. He 
writes : — ^ 

" The chopping of imbiam or doctor is the native 
form of oath, the ceremony of which is as follows : 
four, six, or eight young free men from each tribe 
being selected, sit down facing each other, one man 
from each tribe rises and clasps the other's right hand, 
fingers interlacing ; a mutual friend then lances the 
wrist of each until blood flows freely ; a grain of 
Indian corn, one of Guinea corn, and a piece of kola- 
nut are brought and rubbed in the blood of each; this 
being done, the two men each eat the corn and nut 
and blood off the other's wrist. Then they repeat an 
oath to the effect that he who harms or takes gun 
against his brother — which the other man now con- 
siders himself to be — may be killed by the forest god 
if he goes into the forest ; if he go by water, may he 
die by water ; if he take fire to cook, may the fire 
kill him, and so forth. They then hug each other 
and are placed back to back, when the native adminis- 
tering the oath separates them by dropping some earth 
between them. Palm-wine being then produced, they 
sip alternately from the same glass. This form of 
oath is considered so binding that the bad characters 
are among those selected to partake of it, being those 
most likely to bring trouble on the rest of the tribe. 
It is supposed to be binding as long as the actual 
parties to whom it is administered live." 

In October, 1903, by the wreck of a steel canoe off 

^ Report for the year 1895-96 of the Adminiitration of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, Foreign Office Aonual Series, No. 11834, pp. 84-5. 
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the Ikwe village of Ichoko,^ I lost the greater part 
of my kit and camp equipment. Some articles were 
recovered by the villagers, and the chiefs performed 
a ceremony to put anybody under a ban who should 
refuse to give up what they had found. On the 
river's bank, just above where the accident happened, 
there grows a big tree with large leaves and sweet- 
scented blossoms. " It was growing here," said the 
chiefs, " before the village was built. It is our Life. 
When anybody breaks a branch, he must pay a fine 
to us, and then no harm will befall him. It is our 
most important deity, and knows all things." A clay 
pot full of " medicine " hangs high up in the branches, 
and an animal's skull is attached to a sapling near the 
trunk. The ceremony performed by the chiefs was 
as follows. Having called upon their deity to bring 
evil upon any member of the community who should 
foil to restore the white man's belongings, one of the 
chiefs made water on the ground against the sacred 
tree, and, stones and kolas having been rubbed in the 
mess, they carried them all round the village, leaving 
a stone in every compound. This evidently had the 
desired effect, for the next day the people brought me 
several most necessary articles, and, whenever I visited 
Ichoko during the next six months, there were a few 
more things, recovered from the river, honestly kept 
for me in the chiefs hut. 

The next Ikwe village down stream is Ebudu Omei. 
It stands some two hundred yards back from the river, 

^ See pp. 14-1 5. 
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on the bank of which, under a litde grove of trees, 
is the temple of their principal deity — a little shed 
with a flat roof and one side open to the river, and 
containing only an empty gin-bottle. "This," ex- 
plained the head-chief in answer to questions, "is 
where we worship our big god. We know of none 
greater. We got it from Akunakuna. It lives in the 
river, so it is of no consequence if the water cover 
the shed. If any man steal from us and go away, 
it will kill him five days later. Our most solemn 
oaths take place here. The god is a crocodile to 
whom we sacrifice every dry season. It once killed 
a cow here, but cannot kill any of our people. We 
kill crocodiles on the opposite bank, but cannot kill 
this one. Every town has its own separate god ; we 
have no god in common.*' Near by, fastened to the 
trunk at the base of a lofty cotton-tree, are some 
animals' skulls, and on the ground below them some 
empty gin-bottles. "This is the women's god, and 
they have to swear here." 

Hearing that some of my things had drifted down 
to Omei, I asked head-chief Oboji to make his people 
swear to restore them. Accordingly, on the following 
morning all the men of the town assembled on the 
beach, and Oboji addressed them. A young man then 
cleaned out the little shed, and the head-chief, having 
broken up some kolas and put the small pieces inside, 
called upon their deity : " You are the god of the 
whole town. We are all come to see you. The white 
man has lost his things. We are all come here to take 
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oath. If any man take oath and keep anything he 
may have found, kill him and all his family. Hurry 
up, please/* Then, one by one, all the young men 
advanced, and, bending down, took out a small piece 
of kola and ate it, repeating aloud the invocation to 
their god. Last of all, Oboji and the other chiefs did 
the same. Later on, people came from the town 
bringing me various articles of my kit. 

A few months afterwards, another curious cere- 
mony took place in the large Ikwe town of Akataka. 
A young Inokun from Anyiba named Chijokei, 
having gone there to visit friends, was killed in a 
drinking brawl at night. A Special Court, consisting 
of the Acting District Commissioner and representa- 
tives from the Ikwes and Inokuns, was held at Obubura 
Hill, and the two men accused of killing Chijokei 
were tried and sent to prison for manslaughter. 
During the uproar, the deceased had shot in the thigh 
an old woman of Akataka named Owenei, who died 
a few days later from the wound. Chijokei's body 
was not buried, but was laid out on its back on a 
platform of poles erected in the bush at Akataka, and 
above it were hung his waistcloth, umbrella, pipe, etc. 
A difficulty arose. The old woman was sister to Chief 
Egbei of Maban, and the ill-feeling that this affair 
had caused between the Ikwes and Inokuns could not 
be ended until Egbei had visited Akataka and touched 
Chijokei's dead body. Both parties having requested 
the Government to finally settle this matter, the Acting 
District Commissioner, accompanied by Chief Essaw 
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of Akataka, went down to Maban and induced Egbei 
to follow him to Akataka. On landing there a little 
procession was formed, and in single file we went 
along the winding path to the place in the bush where 
Chijokei's body lay exposed. The bones were nearly 
bare, a few loathsome worms and creeping things were 
feeding on the few morsels of flesh that remained, 
and one of his ivory bracelets had fallen on to the 
ground, the other remaining on the bone of the arm. 
Standing at the head. Chief Egbei called upon his 
dead sister, saying, " This, O Owenei, is the man who 
caused your death. After he had shot you, he himself 
was killed, so the matter is ended. I hereby swear 
that I will not trouble Chijokei's master on account of 
your death. It is finished." Then he solemnly placed 
his hands on the skull, and then, going to the left 
side of the skeleton, he touched the leg-bones. The 
Inokun master expressed himself as satisfied, and 
then the matter ended, there being no further objec- 
tion to the Inol'uns burying Chijokei's remains. 

NATIVE GOVERNMENT 

A great diflSculty in Obubura Hill district is the 
fact that there is no paramount chief through whom 
the natives may be influenced and instructed. In 
those parts of the Protectorate where there is a power- 
ful chief who is willing to submit to British rule, the 
difl[iculties of bringing the people under control and 
administering the laws are considerably decreased. 
But Obubura Hill district is filled with a number of 
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small tribes of about equal power who arc entirely 
independent of one another. Moreover, the different 
townships of the same tribe are generally also inde- 
pendent of one another, intermarrying among them- 
selves, but meeting together only on special occasions, 
such as the yearly yam festival, or the funeral 
obsequies of some well-known chief. Several of the 
tribes, however, acknowledge, as a sort of tribal 
chief, the ruler of some one of their townships who 
has shown himself specially qualified to act as such. 
Thus the Igbo Imabans pay respect to Chief EUim of 
Boti, the Assigas to Chief Addembi of Adunogom, 
the Aruns to Chief Ijukwa of Oderriga, the Indeis to 
Chief Ogboro of Etanowana, the Indems to Chief 
Essdgbo of Ntu, and the Akajus to Chief Nejji. The 
Eshupums, Ikwes, and Atams seem to have no tribal 
chief. Throughout the district, every town and 
village forms a little community within itself, ruled 
over by a few chiefs of almost equal power, though 
one of them is always acknowledged as the head. The 
township submits to no sovereignty outside its own 
bounds, but, if attacked by another tribe, they would 
call upon other townships of their own tribe, and all 
would unite to drive away the common enemy. 

These little communities are very democratic. 
" The king can do no wrong " is a maxim utterly 
unknown to them. In a complaint brought against 
the chiefs of Ogada by the young men of the same 
town, it appeared that the head-chief, Awjonn, sided 
with the complainants. On one of the minor chiefs 
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being asked why he did not obey the head-chief, he 
replied, " Chief Awjonn is our head-chi^f, but we 
only obey him when what he says is * right.* " Among 
the Eshupums, when the head-chief dies, the chiefs of 
other Eshupum towns attend his burial, and then 
they all assemble to elect his successor, who is always 
chosen because of his individual fitness to fill the 
vacancy. 

Social organisation up the Cross River is in a 
transition stage. The new ideas brought up, first by 
down-river traders, and then by the rule of the white 
man, are permeating through the country and making 
the young men restless and disinclined to obey their 
elders. Sometimes the former want to adopt some- 
thing of the new order to which the old men object, 
and sometimes it is the old men who see the wisdom 
of submitting to the policy of the Government while 
the hot-blooded headstrong youngsters are all for 
opposition. In some towns the chiefs and elders 
seem to have hardly any influence upon or authority 
over the younger part of the community, and, in 
explaining to them the laws and policy of the Govern- 
ment, it is often necessary to prepare two sets of 
arguments, one for the adults, and the other for the 
rising generation. It is advisable to write ^^ seem to 
have no authority," for it is only too probable that 
often, when a town has neglected to carry out the 
Commissioner's instructions, and the chiefs have ex- 
cused themselves on the ground that the young men 
will no longer obey them, that the wily elders have 
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secrcdy instructed their astute progeny to play the 
part of disobedient children 1 

Miss Mary Kingsley informed the author of The 
Golden Bough^ that "The fetish king of Benin, who 
was worshipped as a deity by his subjects, might not 
quit his palace." Dr. Frazer has, in the same chapter 
of his monumental work, collected other instances of 
kings being deprived of their freedom. Several ex- 
amples are found in Obubura Hill district, the most 
interesting being that of the head-chief of Etatin, 
an Atam town on the right bank of the Cross River, 
just above the mouth of the Aweyong. 

It is a smaU compact town with huge boulders 
of dark basaltic stone on its beach. The head-chiePs 
compound stands rather back from the river, on 
ground well above the high-water mark of the rainy 
season. Hearing that Chief Ekpei Mbei was for- 
bidden by native custom to leave his compound, 
I set aside the usual etiquette, and visited him there 
(i6 December, 1903). The people made no diffi- 
culty about my seeing their semi-divine ruler, and 
the minor chiefs and many other men and boys 
accompanied me and squatted on the ground during 
my interview with him. The back and sides of the 
compound are formed by the huts of his household, 
but the front or fourth side, which faces the river, 
consists of only a low rough fence, so that those living 
within can easily see the river and the passing canoes. 

* Sec T/:e Golden Bough : A Study in Ma^ and Religion^ by J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Liu.D.9 second edition, 1900, yoL'u p. 314. 
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In the middle of this enclosure is the chiefs " palace,'* 
a round hut with an entrance at one end. Its conical 
roof is surmounted by a human skull, and all round, 
between the eaves and the top of the low clay wall, 
there is an open space, so that the interior is quite 
visible from outside, and those inside can see all that 
takes place in the compound. Mud couches occupy 
two sides of this hut. About a score of human 
skulls hang all round, and a big bunch of them is 
suspended from the roof at the back, where also 
are two big wooden jujus and several smaller ones 
hanging from the rafters. In another place are hang- 
ing a crocodile's jaw-bones. On the ground, at the 
foot of the chiefs couch, are arranged certain regal or 
juju insignia — a small wooden figure between two 
bufifalo's horns, a curious knife, and a large earthen 
pot. He spends the whole day here, but sleeps at 
night in one of the huts of the outer circle. When I 
entered, Ekpei Mbei was reclining on a mat. He 
is an old, rather good-looking man, with a gentle 
pleasant expression on his face. He wore a blue 
loin-cloth and red stocking-cap. His grey beard has 
a long twisted tuft of hair hanging down in front. 
During the interview he sat on his clay couch, his 
bare feet resting on two highly polished human skulls 
half embedded in the floor. Two similar skulls were 
near the entrance. He seemed pleased to see me, and 
was quite willing to talk about himself and to answer 
any questions put to him. "The whole town," he 
said, ^^ forced me to be head-chief. They hanged our 
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big juju " (the buffalo's horns) " round my neck. Had 
I refused, I should have had to give them the value 
of two slaves. It is an old custom that the head-chief 
here shall never leave his compound. I have been 
shut up ten years, but, being an old man, I don't miss 
my freedom. I am the oldest man of the town, and 
they keep me here to look after the jujus, and to con- 
duct the rites celebrated when women are about to 
give birth to children, and other ceremonies of the 
same kind. By the observance and performance of 
these ceremonies, I bring game to the hunter, cause 
the yam crop to be good, bring fish to the fisherman, 
and make rain to fall. So they bring me meat, yams, 
fish, etc. To make rain, I drink water, and squirt 
it out, and pray to our big deities. If I were to go 
outside this compound, I should fall down dead on 
returning to this hut. My wives cut my hair and 
nails, and take great care of the parings. I have 
married twenty-five women ; five are now living." 
While he talked, a very attentive wife crouched 
behind him just outside the hut, and prompted him 
and put him right in his replies. I examined the two 
big wooden jujus. They are sections of tree-trunks 
hollowed out and elaborately carved outside into 
successive circles of the lozenge and chevron patterns. 
The front is meant to represent a human face — an 
O-shaped aperture filled in with great wooden teeth, 
and, above it, a nose and two eyes. At each side 
there are rectangular apertures for the arms. Both 
these jujus are surmounted by figures of a hippopota- 
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mus and a monkey of one piece with the lower part 
of the wood. There are four smaller jujus of similar 
design, three of which are surmounted by what looks 
like a dog's figure, and the fourth by a hippo. On 
being questioned about the contents of his hut the old 
chief answered, " I found these skulls here when 
I came. They are those of people killed in war by 
our forefathers. The other Atam towns do not 
acknowledge me — each has its own chief. When the 
king of this town dies, the big wooden jujus are put 
over men's heads, and they dance, and women carry 
the smaller ones on the top of poles." On my asking 
if two of his people might put on the bigger jujus and 
dance before me, Ekpei Mbei and his subjects were 
quite alarmed. He said that if the townspeople, or 
any of my men, or even I myself, were to put the 
jujus over our heads, he would certainly die, for they 
were never used except at the death of the head-chief. 
(Another of these wooden jujus will be described 
under Mpaia, see p. 218.) 

Anyigo, head-chief of the Ikwe town of Akataka, 
is also said to be confined to his compound. He is a 
big, intelligent-looking old man. When I visited 
him, he was crouching in the verandah of his circular 
hut, but, after the usual greetings had been gone 
through, he came out into the open, and fetched his 
guest-dish, and was quite friendly and talkative. 
The other chiefs and all the townspeople treat him 
with deferential respect. He eats alone, and the 
parings of his hair and nails are secretly buried, for, 
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if some evil-minded medicine-man were to get hold 
of them, he might work them up into a charm against 
Anyigo*s health or life, and the unexpected death of 
their head-chief would deprive the whole town of the 
principal medium through whom they communicate 
with the spirit-world. For the same reason, he has a 
private closet, and his excreta are secretly buried. 
He is not so strictly confined as Ekpei Mbei of 
Etatin, for, later on, when a large meeting was held 
on Akataka beach to discuss a complaint made against 
them by the people of Apoachi, Anyigo left his com- 
pound, which stands a mile inland from the river, 
and came with the other chiefs, and used his in- 
fluence to support the wishes of the Government, 
several times quelling with his stentorian voice the 
opposition of an unruly section. 

The following account of a visit to Ebudu Omei, 
the Ikwe town on whose beach the oaths to the 
crocodile-god were taken, will throw further light 
upon the half-royal, half-priestly functions of some of 
these Cross River chiefs. The town stands about a 
quarter of a mile back from the beach. When I first 
visited it, the head-chief, Oboji, was away. I was 
conducted to a shed with open ends, and given a 
native chair to sit upon. A fire was smouldering in 
the centre, and a dog lay on the ground. Just out- 
side are animals* skulls, stones, and empty gin-bottles. 
Many animals* skulls hang around inside, and at the 
entrance is a large circular block of red clay with a 
smaller round block on the top of it, and, sticking 
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out of the clay, are jaw-bones and the open mouths of 
pots. The conversation was begun in a most friendly 
manner by my informing them that, having heard 
that they had determined to take a white man's head, 
I had come to see them accompanied by only two or 
three men, which would show them how utterly I 
disbelieved that they would do anything so suicidal 
and rash as to incur the wrath of the ** big Govern- 
ment.'* Having taken this in, and laughed over it, 
they seemed quite interested in answering questions 
somewhat as follows : " In this hut we buried our 
head-chief, who died a few years ago. Yes, the whole 
of him was buried here — skull and all. It is only 
the skulls of slaves that we separate from the dead 
body ; free-born people are buried intact. Our dead 
chief hears all that is said. Yes, that is why we 
brought you here. We feed him every day through 
the open mouths of the pots. He used to make rain 
for us, and bring about good yam crops. Now his 
successor, a younger chief, does it. No, we do not 
shut up our chief. To-day he is gone to Adun 
market, but we allow him to go to only those places 
where we know he won't be hurt. Nobody who 
knows he is our chief would hurt him. If a stranger 
were to cut him, we should take him to a great 
doctor." Just outside the compound in which the 
shed stands there is a great tree, its trunk engirdled 
with palm-leaves, into which are stuck little sticks 
topped with empty egg-shells. "This tree," they 
continued, " is our Life. It was planted by our late 
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head-chief. When anybody is sick he breaks an egg, 
rubs it on his skin, and fixes the shell on one of these 
sticks, and so is cured. Nobody may break a branch 
of it. Our present chief has planted another tree 
outside his own compound. Yes, if a bad witch 
should get any of our chiefs spittle, or a piece of his 
cloth, he could make him sick, but the doctor could 
cure him." On another occasion. Chief Oboji him- 
self gave me the following particulars of himself and 
his predecessor : " I am not yet made a really great 
chief. During the life of our late chief, who was a 
great chief, I was his spokesman, so the people chose 
me to succeed him. I am not yet rich enough to 
retire into a compound. I must go to market and 
get property. Our late chief used hardly ever to 
show himself to his people, and never to strangers. 
When anything had to be done, he used to instruct 
one of us, but never went out himself. He regulated 
our sacrifices and ceremonies." 



CHAPTER XI 

Secret societies — Egbo houses described — Clubs or plays brought from 
Akunakunas — " Obam " Club r. Chiefs of Ogada — Club dances — 
The Nangbei dance — Circumcision and initiatory rites — Totemism 
— Totem-poles — ^Totemic carvings on drums — Chief's clay image in 
his own hut — The bush soul. 

SECRET SOCIETIES 

'^J EARLY every village has at least one secret 
society or club, and these clubs have great 
power over the community. They are rather like the 
gilds that flourished in England during the middle 
ages, and from which many of our borough towns 
trace their original corporation. Europeans know 
but little of the African secret societies. New mem- 
bers have to pay an entrance fee varying according 
to the jurisdiction of the society, and they have to 
undergo certain initiatory rites and swear certain 
oaths. Meetings are held in the bush adjoining the 
village, generally in a little clearing under some tree 
with a dense undergrowth all around. Sometimes an 
upright stone or a cone-shaped block of clay stands 
in the clearing, and there is always a circle of stones 
on which the members sit. The narrow, winding 
path leading to the meeting-place may be used only 

by members. If a non-member walk along it and 
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enter the clearing, he has to pay them a heavy fine. 
Here they sit drinking palm*wine and gin, and dis- 
cussing the affairs of the club. 

The most important club in the district is the 
Egbo or Ekpei, which, as has been stated in a 
previous chapter, flourishes widely among the Efiks 
and Aros. The Egbo House generally stands in the 
large open space which is usually situated in the 
middle of the village. It is an oblong building like 
the nave of a church, with an entrance at one end, 
and the opposite end rounded ofF into an apse, which, 
being separated from the " nave " by a high clay wall, 
becomes a sort of chancel. The walls are of clay, 
often elaborately painted inside, and adorned outside 
with clay figures in relief. The walls of the small 
apsidal chamber are always built up to the eaves of the 
roof, but those of the larger room are often quite 
low, the space between the top of them and the eaves 
being sometimes filled in with notched wooden ban- 
nisters, and sometimes left open. Clay seats are 
raised along both sides, and around the central posts 
there are circular seats of the same material. In the 
wall which separates the " nave " from the " chancel " 
there are generally two small doorways, one on each 
side, over which curtains of fibre or mats are sus- 
pended. A similar opening in the outside wall of 
the apse is provided with a stout wooden door, which 
is usually secured by a padlock. The smaller cham- 
ber has clay seats, and is often almost entirely filled 
with a big clay throne, whose occupant can, through 
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a small aperture in the dividing wall, see what is 
taking place in the larger chamber. In both rooms 
are kept the dub property and insignia, their musical 
instruments and jujus, and the skulls of men and 
animals. The large entrance is usually provided 
with a movable hurdle to keep out goats and dogs. 
Women and non-members are not allowed inside — 
not even to clean it — but there is never any objection 
raised to a Government officer and his men using it as 
a meeting-place or rest-house. Several villages in the 
district are named Eferekpi. This means House of 
Egbo or Ekpei, or the place where there is an Egbo 
House, and corresponds to the Kirkton (Kirton) or 
Ecdeston of England. 

Essaii, in the Ekoi forest, has a fine clean club- 
house, the walls inside painted all over in black, 
white, yellow, and red. On the dividing wall there 
are painted human figures, men with feathers sticking 
out of their heads, and one in a dance-suit. The 
other subjects painted on the walls are a serpent, 
crocodiles, a leopard and dogs, a leopard and a kid, a 
fowl, etc. The intervening spaces are filled up with 
elaborate geometrical patterns, some of which are 
quite intricate. The head -chief at Essaii wears a 
coronet of leopards* daws. 

A small club-house at Nko has no walls, its roof 
being supported on wooden posts. There is, there- 
fore, no sanctum shut off from public view. On the 
floor at one end lay four dance-suits of grass or fibre, 

neatly and symmetrically arranged in a row, and on 

p 
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the top of each was a human skull, hideously painted 
and provided with false hair. The suits fit the figure 
like ancient mail-armour, and the grinning skulls 
form the headpieces of the wearers, who, when a 
night's orgies are held, dance and revel, accompanied 
by the wild music of horns and drums. These skulls 
are said to be those of former members of the club. 

The Egbo House in the Eshupum town of Ntrigum 
was open at both ends, a fire smouldered on the 
ground, there were a few logs for seats, and the roof 
inside was black and shiny from constant smoke. On 
the ground lay two boards for the game of " azigo," 
and also a musical instrument described hereafter. On 
a platform at one end were several drums and other 
instruments of music, and some dance-suits of string, 
one of which had goats* horns attached to the head 
and a fringe or curtain of fibre to hang over the face. 
BuflTaloes* skulls were hung around. Just outside the 
entrance there were a conical stone, a small mound of 
empty gin-bottles, and an upright branch of palm. 

The exterior side of the walls of these club-houses 
often displays in relief the clay figures of men and 
animals, but these are hardly ever painted, probably 
because the paint could not long stand the eflfect of 
sun and rain. Sometimes the exterior side is also 
decorated with bold geometrical patterns. The men's 
figures are naked, and show very large pudenda. 
Some Egbo Houses have a man's figure on one side 
and a woman's on the other, the pudenda in both 
figures being a very conspicuous feature. The 
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animals' figures are probably totemic — a serpent, a 
crocodile, lizards, dogs, iguanas. The club-houses 
with most decoration on the exterior are in Okuni 
sub-district — at Okuni, Etanowana, etc. 

There are sometimes several clubs in the same 
village, two, for instance, for chiefs and old men, and 
one for young men. In a certain court-case the 
chiefs of the large Eshupum town of Ogurude gave 
the following information : — 

" We have two clubs or plays called Nankbei and 
Ogbudu. The former came from our forefathers, 
who got it from Akunakuna ; but we originated the 
latter. When an old member is too old or too sick 
to find food for himself, the club does it for him. 
When we put on our Egbo, the young men should 
pay brass rods to the club, but now they refuse to 
do so. In the old time, if we wanted any young 
man to join, and he refused, our chief went into the 
town and killed a goat ^ against * him, and he had 
to pay its value to the owner, and then joined the 
club. The young men now have their own play, 
called Akungkung, which they bought from us. 
It also came from Akunakuna. Before the Efiks 
came up here to trade, the Akunakunas came, and 
we saw them play their plays, and bought them. 
We gave two hundred brass rods {£2 10s.) for 
Akungkung, but a thousand rods (;^i2 loj.) for 
Nankbei." 

Another case was as follows. The young men of 
Ogada complained to the Acting District Commis- 
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sioner that their chiefs were unjustly demanding a 
heavy fine from their club. They stated — 

" Chief Eiwoati of Ogurude joined our club called 
Obam, and asked us to ^play* at his funeral. He 
died the other day, and we asked permission of our 
chiefs to go and ^ play * at Ogurude. The head-chief 
refused. Next morning we asked again, and he said 
he would sanction our going if we gave him a bottle 
of gin. So we gave it, and obtained his permission. 
When we were at Ogurude we heard that Chief 
Eddoma Potshi of our own town had fined our head- 
chief, Ojonn, sixty rods (15J.) because of what he had 
done. Three days ago all the Ogada chiefs shot a 
cow ^ against ' our club, and yesterday they told each 
of us to pay a fine of eighty rods (;^i). There arc 
forty-two of us. We don't know why they have 
done this, and so come to you. Ogurude and Ogada 
are both Eshupum towns. We did not go to 
Ogurude without permission." 

Odei, one of the minor chiefs of Ogada, stated : 
"When the Ogurude chief died, our young men 
asked us for permission to go and * play ' there. We 
refused. Then they went to Chief Ojonn, and gave 
him a bottle of gin to allow them to go. So we fined 
Ojonn sixty rods, and shot a cow * against * the 
members of the Oban club for disobedience — that is 
all." Being cross-examined, he said : " Yes, Chief 
Ojonn is head-chief at Ogada, but we obey him only 
when what he says is * right.' We, the non-members 
of the Obam Club, judged that he did wrong in 
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allowing the young men to play at Ogurude. Chief 
Oggum is head of the Obam Club, and head-chief 
Ojonn is a member of it. Yes, our forefathers — my 
grandfather, etc. — had clubs, but the head-chief is a 
greater power. I have never seen Ogurude people 
come to play here ; and this is the first time that our 
people have gone there to play. We and Ogurude 
are, however, one." 

Oggum, head of the Obam Club, stated : " The 
members of the club first asked permission of the 
whole town. It was refused. We then went to head- 
chief Ojonn because he has power. If he tells us to 
destroy a town, or to cut oflT a man's head, we do it. 
He gave us leave, and we went. On our return the 
town shot a cow ^ against * our club. Before we went 
to Ogurude, Ojonn told us not to trouble anybody 
there, and we obeyed him. We don't know why the 
cow was killed." 

Then followed the statements of chiefs of other 
Eshupum towns, who had been summoned to help 
the D.C. to understand local custom. Chief Nfem 
Kuru of Ogurude said : ^^ Since I was born, I have 
known that we and Ogada are one. If our boys wish 
to visit Ogada, we allow them to go, and we permit 
Ogada boys to come to us. This is the first time I 
have heard of their being prevented. We are not 
pleased with this action of the Ogada people." Chief 
Obetinn Oyo of Eferekpi said : " We are not pleased 
at the Ogada chiefs killing a cow ^ against ' the Obam 
Club. They should have called the boys together, 
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and made inquiries before killing it. I don't know 
why they did it. However, I have never before 
heard of a club being taken from Ogada to Ogurude, 
or vice versd,** Chief Adura of Awakande said : "A 
son should obey his father. Last night at Awakande 
I saw many young men of Ogada, who said that their 
fathers had driven them away because they had played 
at Ogurude. The fathers said it was because the 
boys had disobeyed them. Head-chief Ojonn was 
fined sixty rods, and paid it to the other chiefs of 
Ogada. This was not good." Chief Idomm Okura 
of Apiapum said : " The members of the Obam Club 
are not all young men. They disobeyed the towns- 
people of Ogada. The head-chief spat on the ground, 
which showed that he gave them permission, but 
afterwards he erased the spittle." 

The Eshupum chiefs, having consulted among 
themselves, gave the following opinion : " We find 
that the chiefs of Ogada did wrong in killing the 
cow, but, since it is killed, we think that the whole 
town should pay the owner. We think also that 
Ojonn should be repaid the sixty rods." It then 
appeared that the owner of the cow was Oggum, head 
of the Obam Club. It was decided that Chiefs Nfem 
Kuru, Obetinn, and Adura, should determine the 
cow*s value, and that the town should give Oggum 
another of the same value. 

Every society or club has its own costumes, 
insignia, music, dances, and songs. Those who attain 
to the highest grades of the Egbo wear a peacock's 
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feather. When a member dies, the other members 
sing and dance at his funeral obsequies, which some- 
times last several days. The " mourners " paint and 
adorn their bodies, and drink as much gin and palm- 
wine as they can get, and spend hour after hour — 
often the whole night — in " dancing " about the town 
in single file. Their movements are in cake-walk 
fashion, very slow and inelegant ; every muscle of the 
body is brought into action, and they stream with 
sweat. Sometimes they go from town to town. On 
II December, 1903, the members of the Okamaba 
Club were holding tipsy revel at Ekosoro, and two 
days later they were playing at Imedum (Inkum- 
Ikpambi). It is a young men's two-drums club. A 
few days earlier, the Okankan Club were dancing at 
Arraraha in honour of one of their members who had 
just died. 

Among the numerous juju shrines in the town 
of Obubura, there is one belonging to the Nangbei 
Club (probably identical with the Nankbei at Ogurude). 
It consists of a heap of stones and two small wooden 
figures of a man and a woman. The members danced ^ 
on Obubura Hill for the amusement of the Govern- 
ment oflScers. The band consisted of two drummers, 
two men beating iron gongs, and another with a 
horn. The performers moved round and round 
in a circle singing. The most conspicuous of them 
was a weird-looking creature^ called Onononaiam, a 
boy wearing a loose costume of fibre and grass, on 

^ See Figs. 46->5o. ^ See Figs. 47 and 50. 
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his face a wooden mask with one big flap ear, and in 
his hand a bunch of green leaves, which he repeatedly 
shook. In the old days this figure (probably the 
executioner) carried a knife instead of the leaves. 
Another dancer was the treasurer of the club — an old 
beardless man carrying in his right hand a long iron 
rod and under his left arm a satchel with goats* 
horns, little metal bells, and other curious odds and 
ends attached thereto. Behind Onononaiam danced 
a man holding an umbrella over the other's head. 
This club is called Yangbei by the Efiks. 

In the open square at Oburukpon, another Eshupum 
town, there stands the house of the lammbi Qub. 
Just outside the entrance there is a wooden head of a 
deceased chief who was ^^ a great judge, very famous.** 

CIRCUMCISION AND INITIATORY RITES 

The practice of circumcision is performed upon 
both males and females. The custom of removing 
one of the incisor teeth is also practised in the 
district. These initiatory ceremonies are kept very 
secret. With some tribes, girls go through a fattening 
process before marriage. During a certain stage of 
the initiatory rites the girl is painted all over when 
she goes abroad, sometimes with white paint, some- 
times with red. In Apiapum market there was a 
young girl with her face painted canary-yellow, and 
her body and her hair coloured orange. 

Young girls have a juju named Nimm, who takes 
care of them until they are married. His little 
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shrine msy be frequently seen just outside the 
entrance to the compound. A small circular space 
is enclosed by a stockade of sticks^ about 2^ feet 
high) bound round with tai*tai, and roofed with small 
logs of wood. Inside, in the centre, there is set up 
one of the small mushroom-shaped ant-hills frequently 
seen in the bush, and it is smeared with paint and 
tied round with a wisp of grass, in which a wooden 
knife is stuck. Within this little enclosure there is 
also a clay dish containing liquid, some kola-nuts, 
etc. The girl brings this juju from the bush, and 
keeps it until her marriage, when she takes it back 
again to the bush. She believes that, if anybody 
means to poison her or do her harm, Nimm will 
prevent his entering the compound in which she 
lives. 

TOTEMISM 

" When," says Dr. Frazer,^ ^ a savage names him- 
self after an animal, calls it his brother, and refuses 
to kill it, the animal is said to be his totem." There 
are traces of this interesting religious and social 
system in Obubura Hill district, but the old beliefs 
are almost forgotten, and what now remain are 
probably but little more than "survivals." The 
figures of animals carved or painted on their club- 
houses, private dwellings, jujus, drums, and utensils 
of various sorts, are probably of totemic origin. 

The nearest approach to totemism contained in my 
notes is an account of a visit to the head-chiefs hut 

^ TSe GMiM ^nigkf wcoiid cditioD» 1900, voL iii. p. 416. 
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at Nkimboma (or Okibonga), an Eshupum village 
on the right bank of the Aweyong, just above its 
juncture with the Cross River. Inside the hut, 
against the back wall, is a painted board, having on 
it three figures in relief — a woman in the middle, 
a lizard on the dexter side, and a man on the sinister. 
In answer to my questions, the chiefs stated : ^* Our 
forefathers said the lizard was their forefather, and 
they would not kill or eat it, but we do not now 
pay regard to that law. No, we don't punish a man 
who kills a lizard. Yes, we still give drink and fufu 
(yam pudding) to this juju. It is the juju of the 
town, not of the Eshupum tribe." 

A little higher up the Aweyong, on the left bank, 
stands the Atam village of Epia (or Mpaia), built by 
people who used formerly to live in the neighbouring 
village of Kurufa. These people had a wooden juju 
similar to those in the hut of Chief Ekpei Mbei 
at Etatin — a log hollowed out, elaborately carved with 
circles of the lozenge and chevron patterns, with 
human mouth, nose, and eyes in front, rectangular 
apertures for the arms at the sides, and on the top 
the head of a hippopotamus, supported on a block 
and having two thin legs at the back. Its height was 
I3f inches, and the diameter at the base 4 inches. 
They called it Numm, and in answer to questions, 
gave the following information : " Our forefathers 
made it. When anybody dies, we put it in a basket 
and carry it round the town to tell people that some- 
body is dead. No, it is not Osowo (the big god who 
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lives in the sky). It is a juju, not a human face. 
We would not sell it to anybody for a thousand rods 
(;^I2 los.). No, we are not forbidden to eat any 
particular animal, and we don't know that we are 
descended from any particular animal." Of the six 
similar jujus at Etatin, the two large ones are each 
surmounted by figures of a hippo and a monkey, while 
three of the smaller have what looks like a dog, and 
the fourth a hippo. When the head-chief — a sort 
of high priest with semi-divine powers who is con- 
fined to his compound — dies, the larger jujus are 
worn by men who dance, and the smaller are put on 
poles and carried round the town by women.^ 

Some of the towns in the district have standing 
up in their open square a great post somewhat 
resembling the totem-poles of the North American 
Indians.^ 

There is a fine specimen' at Ogada (Eshupum tribe). 
It stands in the middle of the town in a circle 
of stones and small stakes just outside their club- 
house. It is some twelve or fifteen feet high, and 
is called Eipeitshi. On the top is placed the skull 
of an Arun chief killed by them in war. The objects 
carved in relief on the front of this post are, begin- 
ning from the bottom, a little arched niche to contain 
a gin-bottle, a crocodile climbing upwards, a palm- 

^ See p. 203. 

2 See an illustrated article by Mr. Joyce in TAe Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ vol. xxxiii. pp. 90-5. 
^ See Figs. 44 and 52. 
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wine cup, a man, another niche for a human skull, an 
ornamental design. On one side is carved a serpent 
climbing upwards with a rat in its mouth, and, on the 
other side, a serpent climbing down with its mouth 
biting a dog's back. At the foot of the post there is 
a cone-shaped stone, to which is attached a rope 
of brass rods, which goes up to the top of the post. 
This was explained thus : ^^ The wind blows, the rods 
rattle, and then the passer-by looks up and sees the 
skull at the top " — and so, perhaps, thinks of the 
fighting achievements of the Ogada people, for West 
African natives are far too cheery to care to have 
a mere memento mori in their midst. This post is the 
biggest juju in the town. In the adjoining town 
of Obubura (Eshupum tribe) the post called Eipeitshi 
lies recumbent and decaying on the ground, but a 
pointed stone between three stakes which formerly 
stood at its base is still in situ. It was erected, the 
people explained, so that the town might be ^ good,*' 
that is to say, prosperous — plenty of children and 
yams. 

In the Eshupum town of Oburukpon, on the right 
bank of the Cross River, there stands within a circle 
of small smooth stones a similar post called Awkwa. 
The carvings are, from the bottom, a niche containing 
a human skull, a man who holds himself with his 
hand, and a crocodile between two dogs. It is sur- 
mounted by a human skull. Inside the circle is a 
conical stone, to which is attached a chain of rods and 
an iron bar running up to the siunmit, and having 
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a small European bell fastened at the side ; also an 
upright palm-branch stripped of all its leaves except 
a few at the top. " This," said the chiefs, " is our 
Life, and men's spirits go into it.*' 

There is another such post, surmounted by a human 
skull, but carved with only ornamental patterns, 
standing in the Eshupum town of Apiapum. Small 
blocks of stone lie around it, being the seats of the 
chiefs who assemble there to make sacrifices and 
drink gin. In the market-place of the same town 
there stands, in front of the travellers' rest-house, 
a post of mahogany, supporting a plate, and orna- 
mented with straight and zigzag lines of white paint.^ 
There is a similar post, but much loftier, in the 
village of Abia, on the Anglo-German boundary, 
behind Abokam.^ 

In the Arun town of Ok6komo there is an en- 
closure made by a fence of ornamentally- notched 
wooden pales. This is where a young men's club 
meets. In the centre stands a lofty carved post, said 
to have been carved " a year ago " (December 9, 1 903). 
Low down on the front of it there is a man's figure 
in relief, and high up at the back a woman's figure ; 
also a lizard and a snake. 

At the time of the Mkpani expedition in the 
Ekuri country on the eastern boundary of Afikpo 
district (December, 1903), the people of the adjoining 
town of Nko were at work upon a trunk of mahogany 
which was to be set up in the town. It lay in an 

^ See Fig. 22. * See Fig. 53. 
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enclosed yard at one side of one of the open squares. 
At the top were the statues, each about three feet 
high, of two women and a man ; lower down, a 
woman with a baby between her legs, and another 
with a baby across her knees ; also a crocodile, two 
dogs, and a snake. 

Drums are also carved with what are probably 
totem ic animals. Many towns have a big drum which 
is beaten only upon special occasions when it is neces- 
sary to summon all the inhabitants. It may be beaten 
only by the recognised drummer of the town. If any 
other man ventured to beat it, he used to be sold as a 
slave or heavily fined. On one occasion the writer 
transgressed this law and was forgiven. Having 
started from Awai at 6.30 a.m., we had been marching 
all day through the very hilly, forested country lying 
between that town and Ekukuri, and, on arriving 
there at 4.45 p.m., we found the village absolutely 
deserted — all the huts were shut up, and not a living 
creature remained, the chiefs and people being all 
gone to their farms. We had to spend the night 
there, and it would soon be dark. A stream of good 
water flowed close by, but we had no waterpots. So, 
under my directions, braving the wrath of the protec- 
tive jujus, the door-screens of some of the huts were 
removed, and we helped ourselves to clay pots, and 
the men fetched water and wood. Cooking was soon 
in progress, and the huts were cleaned out to sleep 
in. But it was necessary to see the chiefs about a 
forthcoming timber concession and other matters. So 
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I directed my men to beat the big drum. Its sonorous 
noise seemed to fill the whole neighbourhood, and in 
the middle of the night some of the chiefs arrived. 
They wondered what was up, but were soon reassured, 
and on the following morning a meeting was held 
and they received a present of cloth in return for 
their having given us yams and plantains. These big 
drums consist of a section of tree-trunk hollowed out 
and left with two small apertures at the top. They 
are beaten with one or two sticks of hard wood. At 
one end there projects a carved human or animal's 
neck and head with arms or paws holding some 
object. If an animal's head be represented, it some- 
times grasps a carved or occasionally a real human 
skull. At the other end there projects a sort of tail. 
The body of the drum has carved on it in low relief 
the figures of various animals and reptiles. There 
are fine examples at Ogada,^ Ofun Bonga, and Avonum 
(Niajaa). That at Avonum has a crocodile and a bird 
carved upon it.^ Another at Ovana has a human head 
carved at each end, and, on the body, a squirrel, a 
lizard, and an iguana. The finest specimen in the 
district is at Nyima, a small village of the Igbo Imaban 
tribe on the left bank of the Ewara Creek. It occupies 
a hut surrounded by a high stockade of pales. On it 
are carved a snake swallowing a fish, a lizard, a bird, 
an iguana, etc. Attached to the drum at each end is 
a female figure in wood, almost life-size, naked and 
painted. Pieces of sacking were put over the heads. 

^ Sec Fig. 52. * See Fig. 51 
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On removing them, it was found that these figures 
had eyes of looking-gkss, which gave them a rather 
weird effect. 

In the huts of some chiefs a sort of shrine of clay 
is built against the back wall, and on the front of it 
there is in relief an earthen figure of a man. There 
is an example in Chief Aga's hut at Obubura. The 
contents of the upper part of the shrine are concealed 
from view by a curtain of fibre. Lower down there 
is a man's clay figure in relief. The chief stated 
(13th April, 1904) that it was an image of himself, 
made about seven years ago. Below it, on the 
pedestal of the shrine, are three skulls of Ok6komo 
enemies slain in war. On the adjoining walls are 
figures of a snake, a crocodile, a dog, an iguana, 
etc. Obo, the head -chief of Obubura, had just 
been buried. Inside his hut, against the wall 
opposite the entrance, was a clay figure said to re- 
present the deceased chief, and it was stated that it 
would be broken up now that he was dead. On the 
walls of the hut and of its verandah were figures of 
leopards and crocodiles, and juju things, covered with 
dust and dirt, hung from the smoke-begrimed walls 
and roof. 

In chapter xiii. of her Travels in fVest Africa 
(second edition, p. 312 et seq.) Miss Kingsley 
gives some account of the bush-soul beliefs of the 
Calabar people. They believe, she says, that every 
man has four souls, one of which lives in some animal. 
'^The bush-soul is always in the form of an animal 
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in the forest — never of a plant." If the man is 
wounded or dies, the animal inhabited by his bush- 
soul also suffers or dies, and vice versa. 

" The bush-souls of a family are usually the same 
for a man and for his sons, for a mother and for her 
daughters. Sometimes, however, I am told, all the 
children take the mother's, sometimes all take the 
father's. They may be almost any kind of animal, 
sometimes they are leopards, sometimes fish or 
tortoises, and so on. There is another peculiarity 
about the bush-soul, and that is, that it is on its 
account that old people are held in such esteem 
among the Calabar tribes. For however bad these 
old people's personal record may have been, the fact 
of their longevity demonstrates the possession of 
powerful and astute bush-souls. On the other hand, 
a man may be a quiet, respectable citizen, devoted 
to peace and a whole skin, and yet he may have a 
sadly flighty disreputable bush-soul which will get 
itself killed or damaged, and cause him death or 
continual ill-health." 

The same belief is found among the tribes of 
Obubura Hill district. When down-river traders 
first introduced punting-poles into the upper reaches 
of the Cross River, the natives feared that the 
hippopotami would be offended, probably because 
these animals were believed to stand in totemic relation 
to them. On one occasion my canoe-boys wanted 
to catch fish in an inland water near an Assiga town, 
but the people objected, saying, "Our souls live 
Q 
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in those fish, and if you kill them we shall die." 
Some of the natives bear the names of animals. 
There is an Assiga chief named " Snake," and a boy 
named "Monkey" worked at the Government station. 
Probably their names denote to what totem they 
belong, or in what animal their bush-soul lives. 
This probably partly explains why it is often so 
difficult to find out a native's name — he may 
perhaps think that if you know his name, you may 
go away and kill him by killing the animal of the 
same name in which his bush-soul lives. On visiting 
a town and asking the chiefs* names, the people 
sometimes smile at one another, and hesilate, and 
often give false names. The head-chief often sits 
among the crowd, a silent and apparently .indiflFerent 
member, the talking being done and the questions 
answered by his spokesman, whom, however, he occa- 
sionally prompts and puts right. 



CHAPTER XII 

Music — Musical inatniments — War — Weapons — Fortifications — 
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old lady who elope4 — ^Te-women's heads placed on Ikwe chief's 
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remarks on the middleman, and necessity for increased means of 
transport — Proposed •ttablishment of ** factories" — Exports — 
European imports — Markets — List of articles m Eferekpi market 
— Currency. 

MUSIC 

A LL negroes are fond of music, and quickly acquire 
new tunes. They sing in chorus, chiefly when 
they are dancing and paddling, and sing the same 
short song over and over again. Their voices are 
low and melodious, and sound very pleasing on the 
water. Sometimes a paddler sings a f«w words as 
a solo, and then the whole crew sing the chorus. 

Their instruments^ include various kinds of drums, 
gongs, and horns, rattles, a xylophone, the " mbutu," 
etc. Women never play them. 

The big town-drum has already been described. 
It is played with one or, more often, two sticks of 
hard wood. Another kind of drum is made of a tree- 
trunk hollowed out, with a skin stretched over one 
end. It is carried under the left arm, a belt of cloth 

^ See Figs. 46 and 49. 

837 
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passing over the left shoulder, and is played with 
either a stick or the fingers. Or the drummer will 
sit on the ground, put it between his legs, and beat 
it with sticks or his fingers. Another sort of drum 
is a hollow semi-circular box of hard wood held on 
the knees and beaten with two sticks. 

Their iron gongs are forged by the native black- 
smiths, and may be had either single or a pair con- 
joined at the top. The player holds it in his left 
hand against his left side, and beats it with a hard 
stick. 

There are a few elephant-tusk horns with one blow- 
hole. Some of the clubs possess a brass horn or 
bugle imported from Europe. 

Their rattle is a hollow gourd containing frag- 
ments of crockery, seeds, and berries, and provided 
with a basket-work handle and a fringe of fibre 
hanging all round it. The performer holds it at the 
bottom and shakes it vigorously. 

There is a xylophone very similar to the "amadinda" 
illustrated at page 667 of volume ii. of Sir H. 
Johnston's Uganda Protectorate. A specimen lying in 
the Egbo House at Ntrigum consisted of a long hollow 
wooden box or cradle with nine flat lengths of hard 
wood, adzed in the middle, placed across its open top, 
and attached by strings to its sides. It was played by 
two men, one sitting on each side, and both striking 
the wooden keys with small sticks. They made very 
melodious music. The club-house at Eferekpi (oppo- 
site Ogada) contained another specimen. 
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An instrument of the harmonica kind, called 
^^ mbutu ** in the Efik language, is seen in all parts 
of the district. It is formed of a carved wooden 
box, about 12 inches long, 6 broad, and i^ deep, the 
bottom of which is slightly convex. At one end, 
bound down over two little wooden rollers, are a 
number of thin strips of hard cane of various lengths. 
There is a small hole in the lid of the box, and the 
lid is kept in its place by wooden pegs. This instru- 
ment is often decorated with a string of beads. The 
performer produces a tinkling music by playing with 
his fingers and thumbs on the vibrating strips of 
cane. Young men stroll about the village playing 
the " mbutu." 

In an Indem hut there was a small flute made out 
of a hollow section of cane. 

WAR 

Until the recent British occupation of the district, 
its tribes and towns were frequently fighting one 
another. Generally, the victors took possession of 
the lands of the vanquished, who had to go further 
afield and build a new settlement elsewhere. For 
instance, the Igbo Imabans, coming from Obuttomo, 
lying north-west of the Edomaihi Creek, fought and 
drove the Nsobos from the left to the right bank 
of the Cross River, and occupied their towns ; the 
fierce Ikwes, coming from the interior, drove the 
Apoachis eastwards, and settled in the large riverside 
town of Akataka, from which they used to make 
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looting raids upon passing canoes. One consequence 
of these continual wars is that the different tribes 
of the district are curiously dovetailed in among one 
another. For example, leaving the Eshupum villages 
of Obubura and Awakande, and going up river in 
a canoe, you pass, on the left bank, first the Ofun 
Bonga towns, whose people are closely related to the 
Arun tribe, and are therefore deadly enemies of the 
Eshupums ; a little further up you pass the Arun 
towns of Arraraha and Ok6komo, then Okubei and 
Obokpa, both belonging to the Atam tribe, then the 
Eshupum villages of the Inkum-Ikpambi group, then 
the Indei town of Ekosoro, and so on. Thus, within 
some twenty miles of the river, there are represented, 
on the same bank, no fewer than four different tribes, 
all more or less at enmity with one another. Until 
the British Government appeared upon the scene, life 
and property were absolutely insecure, and trade 
fluctuated according to whether the riparian towns 
were at peace or embroiled in war. Vendettas were 
handed down from generation to generation, ill-feel- 
ing often increasing instead of decreasing as time 
went on. They thought as little of bagging their 
enemies' heads as we think of bagging pheasants and 
partridges at home. A small party of venturesome 
young men would sally out — seldom at night, for the 
bush swarms with spirits that are more feared than 
mortal foes — and return with a brace or so of gory 
heads to be evermore preserved as trophies of man- 
hood and success. My muscular guide, Abekpo of 
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Ogurude, used to tell me of raids of this kind which 
he and other boys were in the habit of making on 
the Arraraha people just across the river, and, when 
he accompanied me into the Ebega country, he was 
so afraid that the people would try to take vengeance 
on him for former killing expeditions in which he 
had taken part with his late father, that at night he 
had to be allowed to sleep on the floor of my tem- 
porary rest-house. During this visit a dispute was 
settled between the Ebegas and the people of Ntrigum, 
which had arisen because, having joined together in 
fighting another tribe and killing twenty-five of their 
enemies, they coxild not agree as to who were to keep 
the heads of the slain. Nearly every village has a 
few skulls of vanquished foes, which are put up in 
public places or preserved in their huts, just as the 
English fox-hunter decorates his ancestral hall with 
the masks and brushes of a successful day*s sport. 
The West African native, however, looks further 
than this, for he believes that, by killing a man and 
keeping his skull (the seat of wisdom), he acquires 
the enviable qualities of the deceased — bravery, cun- 
ning, astuteness in trade, etc. That he managed to 
overcome him is no proof, he thinks, that the van- 
quished was the inferior — it probably means that he 
had oflFended some powerful spirit, who, in revenge, 
gave him into his enemy's hands. The owner of a 
certain hut at Ofun Bonga has quite an array of 
human skulls arranged inside along the top of the 
wall, all marked on the forehead with dabs of red, 
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white, and yellow paint. He kindly presented me 
with one of them. 

Their weapons consist of guns, matchets, knives, 
and spears. Nearly every adult man possesses a long 
flint-lock dane-gun or trade-gun, which, with kegs 
of gunpowder, are imported from Europe, purchased 
at Calabar by the down-river middleman, and retailed 
throughout the district. They load them with bits 
of lead and all manner of odds and ends of metal. 
The natives also possess a good many cap-guns and 
a few rifles (chiefly Sniders). They are now unable 
to purchase ammunition for these arms of precision, 
and are gradually giving them up to the Government. 
Their matchets and knives are also purchased from 
the middleman, and sharpened by the purchaser to 
a very fine edge, which inflicts extremely nasty 
wounds. On one occasion the writer did his amateur 
best to bind up a young Ikwe, who had been fearfully 
cut about in a fight over a fishing claim ; a white 
man similarly wounded would have died from loss 
of blood, but this native recovered wonderfully 
quickly. Ikwes seldom go about without a knife 
in a sheath at their side. When they approach to 
be spoken to by a Government oflScer, or by one 
of their chiefs, they first unsheath the knife and lay 
it down at a distance from the superior with whom 
they are to hold communication. Their spears arc 
forged by local I bo blacksmiths from iron bars 
brought up river by Efiks and Akunakunas. All 
these weapons are also used in the chase. Nowa- 
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days they do not, apparently, use bows and arrows 
in war. They do not use shields. Warriors paint 
their faces black, and carry bunches of healing leaves 
to place on their wounds. 

FORTIFICATIONS 

When the Indems and the Ingkimm people were 
at loggerheads about a certain tract of bush lying 
between them (see p. 190), the latter built two small 
war -camps at the edge of the forest abutting on 
the disputed land. They were circular in shape, and 
surrounded by a low mound of earth, thrown up 
from the inside, and topped by a stockade of stout 
poles lashed together with tai-tai. The two narrow 
entrances to each camp were on opposite sides of the 
enclosure, and were guarded by a movable door of 
poles and by a second stockade built across the path 
a few feet outside the earthen rampart. Inside the 
enclosure were roughly- built sheds to shelter the 
garrison. On the other side of the bush the Indems 
had erected a very strong stockade of poles some 
ten feet high and about a quarter of a mile in length. 
It was built across the entrance to a narrow belt of 
cultivated land flanked on each side by the forest. 
About half a mile behind this stockade there was 
another of similar size and construction. In un- 
settled parts of the district some of the villages are 
surrounded by these stockades, the entrances being 
over a high stile. Some towns have a look-out tree, 
which is provided with a ladder of bamboo and tai- 
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tai. In warfare they cut down trees to form defensive 
barriers across the main approaches to their villages, 
and they also dig pits on the roads, fill them with 
sharp spikes, and cover them over so that the enemy 
may fall in unawares.^ 

HUNTING 

Elephant-hunting, carried on by "foreign" natives, 
has been described at page 115. It is probable that 
this animal is not hunted by the Cross River natives 
themselves on account of some juju or totemic taboo, 
but the elephant is never pictured on their Egbo 
houses, dwelling-huts, drums, etc.* Throughout the 
district the indigenous native seems to prefer that 
wild animals should be hunted and killed by others 
than himself, but he is always ready to claim, accord- 
ing to custom, his share of the spoils. When he 
finds a dead animal in the bush, he thanks Abassi, 
and does not hesitate to appropriate it. He protects 
his crops against trespassing wild beasts by erecting 
fences, in which he makes holes and therein sets 
snares for the capture of the intruding "beef" — ^as 
all eatable flesh is called in West African pigeon- 
English. In the Igbo Imaban and Nko country 
there are traps erected above paths in the bush to 
catch squirrels. Dogs are occasionally taught to put 

^ They also bury in the paths small pointed stakes of wood hardened 
in the fire. — Major Roupell. 

^ Formerly the natives near the Kamerun border could not live for 
elephants. Hausa hunters used to kill elephants with arrows poisoned 
with strophanthus and shot from a long dane-gun. — Major RoupelL 
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up game. Boys shoot small birds with wooden arrows^ 
and smear the bow with the blood, and tie thereon 
the skull and feathers of their victims, just as the 
hunter adorns his gun with some trophy of the animals 
that he kills. For the game-laws of the Protectorate, 
see Appendix No. I. Hippopotami are caught in 
pitfalls dug across their track. 

FISHING 

Fishing is one of the most important occupations 
of the natives, fish being, next to the yam, their chief 
article of food. The fenced traps erected by the 
bank, and seen so frequently in the lower parts of 
the Cross River, are unknown in the upper parts. 
The trap used in Obubura Hill district is wicker- 
work, shaped like a dressmaker's dress-stand (skirt 
and bodice). They are laid horizontally, and the fish 
enter at the bottom of the " skirt," and pass through 
the small waist into the " bodice," which is provided 
with a little door that is opened to take out the fish. 
They also fish with nets thrown from their canoes. 
Sometimes, during the shallowness of the dry season, 
a huge net is spread from bank to bank across where 
the river is become temporarily narrow, and all the 
men of the village unite to drag it down stream, thus 
drawing the fish into shallow water, where they arc 
easily captured. They also fish with rod and line. 
Fish-hooks may be purchased in the markets from the 
middleman, but the larger kind are forged by local 
blacksmiths. In the Aweyong River they set along 
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the middle of the stream a series of lines with large 
hooks, and calabashes for floats. A boy in a small 
dug-out paddles from float to float removing fish from 
the hooks. In the height of the rainy season women 
often spend many hours of the day catching a fish as 
small as a whitebait. Standing by the river's bank up 
to their loins in water, they continually plunge into 
the river a funnel-shaped basket made of stiflF rushes 
kept in their place with circular bands of fibrous 
string, and a stout cane bent round at the mouth. 
The wide open mouth of the basket being kept up 
stream, the current sweeps the little fish into it, and 
the fisherwoman is continually emptying the contents 
into a gourd, or other receptacle placed on the bank 
or carried on her head. At the end of the dry season 
the men spear mud-fish in the numerous pools of the 
swamps, fixing on long poles iron heads which are 
either three-pronged forks or spears with only one 
barb. They also dam up the mouths of the smaller 
streams or creeks with fences or weirs of bamboo, 
which prevent the fish escaping into the Cross or 
Aweyong rivers. Fish are sometimes stupefied by 
poison thrown in the water, as already described at 
page 155. If two tribes or towns have fishing rights 
in the same pool, they are constantly trespassing over 
one another's boundaries, which sometimes leads to 
serious fighting. 

BURIALS 

A death is announced by the firing of guns, the 
number varying according to the rank and wealth of 
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the deceased or his family. Then mourners assemble, 
and make doleful music, and wail until they can wail 
no longer. Often they keep it up all night long. 
The bodies of ordinary people are buried in the bush, 
sometimes being merely thrown on the ground, but 
those of chiefs and important men and women are 
buried in their huts or in the adjoining verandah. 
Burials also take place in caves. It is the duty of 
children to decently bury their parents, and of brothers 
to bury brothers, and so on. The heir should pay 
the funeral expenses. When these obligations are 
neglected, great offence is caused, and disputes and 
fightings ensue. When a chief dies, the chiefs of 
other towns of the same tribe should attend the 
funeral, and when two different tribes are on friendly 
terms with one another, they sometimes attend the 
obsequies held at the burials of the chiefs of both 
tribes. In proof of the friendship existing between 
the Atam and Akaju tribes, the people of Abbinnti 
(Atam) said : " We join one another in celebrating the 
funereal rites of one another's chiefs, and they attend 
our market." 

The funeral of a well-known Eshupum chief took 
place as follows. Chief Obo (Ova Obo) of Obubura, 
an old grey-haired man who was more often than 
not intoxicated with gin, died in April, 1904. He 
was the head-chief of the town, and a member of 
Obubura Hill Native Court. The burial took place 
on April 13. All day long we had heard from the 
Hill the tooting of horns, firing of guns, and other 
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noises that came up from the town. On going down 
there soon after noon, I found his compound full 
of people making mournful wail. His body, covered 
with a cloth, lay in his principal wife's hut, into 
which he had been carried from his own hut to die. 
The body was swollen, and smelt horribly. Women 
were fanning away the flies. On the ground out- 
side the hut lay various articles — his sleeping-mat 
rolled up, his satchel of deer-skin, an iron chain, a 
walking-staflT, a basket full of juju relics, a dish of 
fufu, a bowl containing water and green leaves, etc. 
Later on, between 4 and 5 p.m., I went down again 
to see him properly buried. The grave had been 
dug in the bush on the outskirts of the town, in a 
sort of grove where other chiefs had previously been 
buried. It was a roughly-formed oval pit about five 
feet deep. The body, wrapped in cloths and a mat, 
was lowered clumsily into the grave, where it was so 
arranged that the dead chief lay on his side, as if 
asleep. The bearers quarrelled over the cloths. 
On the top of the body they placed a tin box, some 
pieces of cloth, an earthenware plate and jug, and an 
old native hoe. My contribution of a bundle of 
brass rods was thrown in also. Then they began 
quarrelling again, and a young man holding a matchet 
seemed anxious to fight. He jumped into the grave, 
and another man followed him, and, had I not inter- 
fered, they would have fought over the body. (It 
was afterwards explained that the man wanted to cut 
oiF the dead chiefs private parts. Ova Obo was an 
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old man when he died, and had long suffered with 
some disease in his generative organs. His people, 
believing that his spirit would return to the village in 
the body of some new-born child, and that, unless the 
diseased members were severed from the body, this 
child would suffer from the same complaint, wanted 
to cut them off and bury them by themselves in a 
remote part of the bush, and so avert the renewal of 
the disease.) The combatants having left the grave, 
it was filled in with earth, and a volley of shots fired 
over it terminated the ceremony. Near by, sitting 
on a circle of stones in the bush, were the chiefs of 
several Eshupum towns drinking gin and palm-wine. 
In their midst, beside two smooth upright conical 
stones, lay an ancient ivory tusk of small dimensions, 
smeared with fufu and the blood and feathers of a 
freshly-killed fowl. 

During the next few days, the young people of the 
town "played" in honour of their departed head- 
chief, the whole place being given over to the firing 
off of guns, music, dancing, and dressing-up. Chief 
Obo*s widow,^ a short stout old woman, had her head 
shaved in token of mourning — she had worn her 
woolly hair arranged in three large tufts — and seemed 
to enjoy the prominent position into which her 
husband's death had thrown her. A present of 
tobacco and cloth helped her to defray the funeral 
expenses. Across the entrance to the deceased chiefs 
hut they hung a short curtain of palm-leaves, each 

* See Fig. 54. 
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leaflet being knotted at the end. In the verandah 
were placed the old ivory tusk, the drums of the club 
to which he had belonged, and the gin-bottles emptied 
by the mourners. Against a tree, inside the royal 
compound, leaned a sort of litter roughly made of 
poles. They explained that, if the body had not 
become so oflfensive so quickly after death, it would 
have been attached to this frame, and hung up from 
the tree to dry. Sometimes bodies are thus preserved 
several months before being buried.^ Probably the 
reason is that they like to keep their former head- 
chiefs body above ground until his successor has 
been elected, the interregnum not being so noticeable 
if they can still view the body. 

The placing of the body of an Inokun on a plat- 
form of poles in the bush at Akataka, and the curious 
ceremony enacted there, have already been described 
(see p. 196). 

When the chiefs of Ebudu Omei were talking 
about their late head-chief (see p. 205), they stated 
that they had buried his whole body in the shed, skull 
and all — "It is only the skulls of slaves that we 
separate from the dead body. Free-born people are 
buried intact." A few months after this conversa- 
tion, the chiefs of Ebudu Omei sent a deputation to 
Obubura Hill to say that a certain Eiik trader, who 
had been living with them, had enticed one of their 

^ That of the Atta Am Aga of Igaraland, up the Niger, was 
said to have been kept eighteen months unburied (see ^lackwoofs 
Magazdne for September, 1904, p. 33i)* 
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women and eight members of her household to run 
away with him to Calabar. The woman, Mbeikei, 
was old.^ Many years ago she had been purchased 
from the Aro country by their late chief, and had 
borne children to him, and lived among them so long 
that she spoke the Ikwe language quite fluently, and 
was become quite one of themselves. Although 
originally a slave, she had amassed wealth and become 
an important member of the late chief's "House," 
and had her own household, women and boys. Her 
late master had left two sons, Ulebei and Igwei, and 
she and her household formed part of the House of 
which the elder of these sons was the present head. 
They all begged that Mbeikei and the eight other 
persons might be sent back from Calabar (about 135 
miles from Ebudu Omei) ; they themselves had no 
power to get them back, but had obeyed the Govern- 
ment in ceasing to loot passing canoes, and hoped 
that their "big father" would do justice in sending 
back the fugitives. Application was accordingly 
made to headquarters, but, in the meantime, the 
woman Mbeikei, acting doubtless on the wily advice 
of some Efik friend of wisdom superior to her own, 
had been to the authorities at Calabar and complained, 
on her part, that the chiefs of Ebudu Omei had sold 
one of her girls and quite lately sacrificed two of her 
women in memory of theif deceased head -chief. 
Warrants were issued for the arrest of the accused, 
but it was judged inexpedient to serve them, for 

1 Sec Fig. 55.- 
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the chiefs came quite willinglj to Obubura Hill to 
explain the whole affair. Mbeikei was sent up from 
Calabar^ and brought into court. She proved to be 
an extremely astute old lady, but broke down under 
cross-examination, and finally admitted that the two 
women had both died natural deaths, six and four 
months previous, one at child-birth, and that, having 
been slaves, she had, in accordance with native 
custom, handed over their dead bodies to the head 
of her House, Ulebei, who, assisted by his brother 
Igwei, had cut off the heads and placed them in 
earthen pots on the grave of their late father and 
chief — that was all. As to the selling of her g^rl 
Mbokwo, that had taken place before the British 
Government had come up the river and forbidden 
such traffic. She had been sold for i,6oo brass rods 
(;^2o), and with this money a horse had been pur- 
chased from the Elugu country and sacrificed at the 
grave of her late master. She was rather afraid that, 
if she were sent back to the Ikwes, they would ill- 
treat her for running away. The other runaways 
were sent up from headquarters, and the matter was 
finally settled on the beach at Ebudu Omei, where 
Mbeikei and her people were formally handed over 
to head -chief Oboji and the brothers Ulebei and 
Igwei, who took an oath that they would do them 
no harm. They were warned that, whenever the 
District Commissioner visited the town, he would 
expect to find the late fugitives safe and sound. The 
old lady who had given everybody so much trouble 
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smiled serenely around on her Ikwe gossips, to whom 
she would have so much to relate of the wonders 
and fashions of the great Efik capital, and her only 
remaining anxiety seemed to be the recovery of a 
valued umbrella which she had lost in the course of 
her flight and consequent adventures. The Acting 
District Commissioner, however, politely but firmly 
refused to upset the Secretariat and other Depart- 
ments with any further inquiries. Chief Oboji 
thanked the Government for restoring these people 
to their community, and said that the prompt and 
successful action of the Calabar oflScials had proved 
to him and his people that their "big father" the 
Government would really help them in their need, 
and also what a mighty power he was. 

Just outside the neighbouring town of Ogagbo, a 
road leading through a grove of trees is lined on 
both sides with big conical mounds, by the side of 
which are specially-planted palms about six feet high, 
and in the branches of many of them a human skull 
is placed. Each of these mounds is said to cover the 
body of a horse sacrificed to the deceased chiefs of 
the place. On the slopes of the mound there lie 
several long, narrow strips of plaited grass with a 
fringe. The people would not, or could not, explain 
their meaning. They may perhaps represent horses' 
tails. These mounds, and the grinning skulls on 
both sides of the road, present a most weird effect in 
the dim light of the grove. Under the trees some huge 
boulders of rock seem to denote the place of sacrifice. 
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ASTRONOMY 

The divisions of the year are reckoned by the 
natives according to the lunar method — " I sold him 
the canoe eight moons ago," etc. Outside the prin- 
cipal entrance to Awakande, on the west side of the 
village, there stands a little juju hut which contains 
offerings, and has its front screened with the usual 
curtain of palm-leaves. Just before reaching it, the 
road diverges into two branches, which continue their 
course on both sides of the hut, but every month 
these two paths are alternately roped off with a 
barrier of tai-tai. The same custom is observed 
outside the entrance to a chief's compound in the 
Kukuruku country, on the right bank of the 
Niger. 

The time of day is told by the sun, natives indi- 
cating the time by pointing to the position in the 
heavens which the sun occupies at that time of day. 
After losing my watch, I managed to become fairly 
expert in this primitive method of reckoning time. 

ARITHMETIC 

The natives count in fives. One hand means five, 
two hands, ten. When yams are counted, they arc 
arranged in little heaps, each containing five. Brass 
rods are counted in bundles of twenty each, and 
large quantities in heaps of five bundles each-*— a 
hundred rods in a heap. They have adopted our word 
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"thousand" to express ten of these heaps. The 
Ikwe numbers are as follow : — 

1, olu; 3, ataw ; 5, iso ; 7, essa ; 9, tulu ; 

2, abaw ; 4, anaw ; 6, isi ; 8, essataw ; 10, ili. 

TRADE 

Much has already been incidentally said about 
trade. All negroes are born traders, and love to 
haggle over a bargain, but are quite extraordinarily 
credulous in giving credit. The trade of the district 
is conducted by down-river people — Efiks, Akuna- 
kunas, Inokuns, and natives of Umon — who come up 
in their big canoes, bringing European goods from 
the Calabar factories, retailing them to the bush 
natives, and purchasing the indigenous products of 
the district, which they take down for sale to the 
European merchants at Calabar. The present con- 
dition of these middlemen, and the part they will 
naturally take in the future evolution of the trade of 
the Protectorate, is fully explained by Sir Ralph 
Moor, late High Commissioner of Southern 
Nigeria, in his Preface to the Annual Report for 
1901.^ 

"The middleman," he writes, " is a necessary Victor 
in the conduct of commerce, being the carrier who 
takes the trade goods to the producers* markets and 
exchanges them for produce, which he brings down 
to the European factories for shipment. The profit 

^ CoioniaJ Reports^ Annual^ No. 381. 
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in this transaction represents merely the cost of 
carriage. The middleman carrier, now that the 
country is freely opened up, is not nearly equal to 
dealing with the large volume of produce which can 
be got out of this country. He cannot transport the 
trade goods to all areas from which produce is obtain- 
able to provide the necessary inducement to the 
natives to collect the produce. In fact, he really 
only deals with the fringe of the principal producing 
areas, and does not in any sense fully exploit them. 
Recent changes in the social conditions of the natives 
of these territories, particularly with regard to slavery, 
render it certain that the capacity of these native 
carriers for their transport work is not likely to 
increase, at all events for some years to come, until 
a good native labour market is established, and there 
is a possibility of a direct falling off in this means of 
transport. Under these circumstances, some other 
form of transport must be devised. A very large 
increase in the output of produce will result when 
the necessary inducements are offered in the localities 
where such produce exists to encourage the natives 
to gather it and to provide them with a means of 
sending it to market. To do this there is room for 
the employment of considerably more capital, if those 
engaged in trade will take steps to get into direct 
touch with the producers and provide their own 
transport from and to the ocean-going steamers in 
the various ports. There are excellent waterways in 
this Protectorate, providing every facility for steam 
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transport, and if the output of the volume of 
produce is to increase, the merchants will have to 
provide a system of transport on the larger and most 
suitable waterways, leaving the smaller ones unsuitable 
for steam transport to be dealt with by the existing 
native carriers. Such action on the part of the 
Europeans will not actually damage the native 
middleman carrier, but merely drive him further 
afield to open up fresh produce markets. In pro- 
viding a system of steam transport, the European 
traders will, of course, have to make depots on the 
larger waterways, so that in effect the middlemen 
carriers will not have any farther to travel and carry 
the trade goods and produce than they now have. 
The country requires transport to open it up, beyond 
that which can be provided by the natives, and to 
provide this European capital is required, Nature 
having provided the necessary waterways." 

The chiefs and wealthy traders of this middleman 
class do not come up river themselves, but send their 
canoes under the charge of trustworthy members of 
their House, who receive a commission, and also 
generally have their own smaller trading venture. 
The crews of these canoes are the junior members of 
the House, many of them being descended from 
former slaves of the House. They are clothed, 
fed, and protected by the Head of the House, and, 
having many opportunities of trading in small ways 
on their own account, can, if they are diligent and 
thrifty, rise to a good position in, and perhaps even 
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eventually become Head of, the House to which they 
belong. 

In all parts of Obubura Hill district the natives 
are asking that they may be brought into direct 
trading communication with the European merchants 
of Calabar, through the establishment of factories or 
depots at various points on the riverside within the 
district. Those towns wishing for peace and direct 
trade with white merchants were instructed to hoist a 
streamer of white cloth on their beach, and there are 
now but few towns within the district on the banks 
of the Cross and Aweyong rivers that have not com- 
plied with this suggestion, and many in the interior 
also have done the same. If ^ctories could be 
established at Arun on the left bank of the Cross 
River, at Ogomogon on the left bank of the Awe- 
yong, and at Ikom or Insofan in Okuni sub-district, 
much produce that now goes over the boundary into 
German Kamerun would naturally fall into the hands 
of British firms, and the volume of trade would 
probably be greatly increased. " Wake up, England,** 
the memorable motto given to the nation by the 
Prince of Wales after his return from his tour to the 
colonies, is very applicable to the present com- 
mercial situation up the Cross River. The Govern- 
ment is doing its best to open up the country, and 
to establish peace and put down those customs and 
practices that tend to make life and property insecure 
and to hinder trade, but commercial enterprise is still 
wanting. The natives are now ^* civilised ** up to the 
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point when it is necessary that their fighting pro- 
pensities should be turned into the active channel of 
increased facilities for trade. The native middleman 
cannot provide these facilities. Only European firms 
can meet the requirements of these natives, and the 
time is ripe for operations to begin, and the political 
development of the district now depends largely upon 
the establishment of factories within the district. 

The chief exports are : Palm-oil, palm-kernels, 
rubber, ground-nuts, yams, camwood and ebony, and 
various articles in small quantities consumed by the 
Efiks of the lower parts of the river. 

The European imports are Manchester cloths, gin, 
hardware and enamel goods, bars of yellow soap, 
tobacco, matches, cutlery, caps, beads, padlocks, 
looking-glasses, snuff-boxes, clocks, silk handker* 
chiefs, umbrellas and metal-headed walkingysticks, 
scent, flint-lock guns and gunpowder, tin boxes. 

Besides the trade done in these exports and im- 
ports, there is also a large trade carried on in local 
products among the natives themselves. If those 
who call the West African negro lazy would visit the 
large markets held every few days at Arun^ and 
Eferekpi (opposite Ogada), or even the smaller 
markets of Apiapum, Ofun Bonga, and Ejege, they 
would probably see and hear more than enough to 
lead them to form quite a diflferent opinion. Soon 
after daybreak the villagers of the neighbourhood are 
astir busily arranging their basket-loads of goods, and 

1 See Fig. 56. 
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then the river is alive with their canoes, full to the 
gunwale with produce, and along all the roads leading 
to the market come, in single file, scores of traders, 
chiefly women, staggering under their loads, their 
faces serious with thought as they plan how to do a 
good day's business. Exchanging greetings and 
gossip with their neighbours, they take their accus- 
tomed place in the market, arrange their goods to the 
best advantage, and then squat down behind them. 
The whole place is soon filled with the hubbub of 
commercial transactions, and there is as much keen- 
ness displayed as at the Royal Exchange, Mark Lane, 
or Covent Garden. 

The following list of articles offered for sale in 
Eferekpi market was drawn up in the order given 
here, the different items being jotted down in my 
notebook as I walked about among the motley crowd 
of Eshupums, Ikwes, Efiks, Akunakunas, natives of 
Umon, Arun, Okuni, the Ikwe towns, etc., etc., that 
filled the spacious market-place situated at the back of 
the town in a grove of lofty trees. 



Sugar-cane 


Bush-deer skins 


Yams 


Tumbo or palm-wine 


Camwood 


Kernel-oil (for dressing hair 


Fish 


and to cure craw-craw) 


Plantains 


Kola-nuts 


Pepper 


Pine-apples 


Yellow wood 


Beans 


Clay pots 


Sleeping-mats 


White chalk 


Vegetable-marrow 


Pink chalk 


Maize 


Salt 


Black paint 
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Ground-nuts Soup-plant 

Okra Cocoanuts 

Baskets Cotton (native) 

Koko-yams Necklaces of elephants* 
Eggs hair 

Plaited satchels Calabashes 

Cloth (native) Bananas 

Bullocks' skins Straw hats 

CURRENCY 

The present most common and most popular 
standard of currency throughout the district is the 
brass rod, worth threepence. This resembles an 
ordinary stair-carpet rod bent round like a croquet- 
hoop, but more elongated, the mouth being only 
about three inches across. They were introduced 
into the Protectorate by European merchants, and 
have been long enough in use for the conservative 
natives to have almost forgotten whence they came. 
The Government is now doing its best to replace this 
cumbersome currency by the sterling coinage of Great 
Britain. All Government employes receive their 
monthly pay in cash, and, through them and the 
down-river traders, it is being gradually adopted in 
many parts of the district. All coin is sent out to the 
Protectorate new from the mint, for the native looks 
askance at a worn or dirty coin. Silver is already 
fairly well understood, namely, threepences, sixpences, 
shillings, and florins. Copper coins are now being 
introduced ; a bag containing ;^io worth of new 
farthings, and another ^^lo worth of new pennies, 
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were sent up from the Calabar Treasury to Obubura 
Hill, with instructions that every employi should 
receive a small fraction of his monthly salary in 
coppers. The chiefs of the Native Court, and the 
most influential native traders of the district, had the 
value of the copper coinage explained to them, and 
were requested to explain it to the people. The 
natives are, however, too conservative to take kindly 
to coins all at once, but time and patience will eventu- 
ally make them the standard currency of the country. 
" The Native Currency Proclamation ** of 1 902 pro- 
hibits the importation into the Protectorate of manillas 
(ring-money, not used in Obubura Hill district) and 
brass rods for use as currency, except with the sanc- 
tion in writing of the High Commissioner. On 
several occasions, when the court-house at Obubura 
Hill was thronged with natives, the advantages of 
coins over rods were pointed out to them with 
practical illustrations. For instance, they were shown 
that eighty rods formed a man*s load, whereas their 
equivalent in coins, twenty shillings or forty sixpences, 
could be carried tied up in a corner of his cloth ; 
that a trader travelling through the country with a 
large quantity of rods requires a string of boys to 
carry them, whereas, if converted into coins, he could 
carry the whole sum himself; that coins are more 
easy to hide than rods, it being possible, for example, 
to hollow out the middle of a thick-skinned yam and 
fill it with coins, and efifectively conceal the aperture, 
and so on. When the chiefs of Ofun Bonga expressed 
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their willingness to do direct trade with a local 
"factory," they stipulated that they would have 
nothing to do with cash currency. It may be safely 
prophesied, however, that their grandsons will some 
day refuse to trade with any other currency. Most 
of the coins circulated in the district find their way to 
Ogurude market, and fall into the hands of several 
well-educated traders who live there, natives of Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, who, from time to 
time, send large quantities of specie down to the 
European merchants at Calabar. Those natives who 
understand the value of cash try to cheat those who 
are ignorant, giving them, for instance, three instead 
of four brass rods in exchange for a shilling. 

Another standard of currency is Manchester cloth, 
a piece of ten yards or so being worth, in the upper 
parts of the Cross River, six shillings or twenty-four 
rods. The down-river traders give five shillings a 
piece for it at Calabar, the extra shilling fairly repre- 
senting the cost of transport up river. Natives also 
use gin as currency among themselves. A case of gin 
containing a dozen bottles is worth forty-eight rods 
(twelve shillings) in the lower, but sixty rods (fifteen 
shillings) in the upper, parts of the Cross River. It 
has been made illegal to pay wages in spirituous 
liquors, and natives are further protected by the 
Government having enacted that presents to chiefs 
must not include gin. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Marital relations — " Wife palavers " — ^Twins — Prostitutes — Games 
and amusements — " Mancala " — A women's play described — Yam 
festivals — Circles of monumental stones sculptured with human facet 
— Circles of stones in the Gambia. 

MARITAL RELATIONS 

A GIRL is often betrothed by her parents to her 
future husband when she is only a few years 
old. The man gives her little presents from time to 
time, and must also make small presents to the father 
and mother, and the drinking of palm-wine seals the 
agreement. Most of the tribes of the district are 
extremely lax in morality. Until she reach the age 
of puberty, a girl is permitted by her parents and by 
her betrothed to go about freely and have as many 
lovers as she please. She may not, however, bring a 
lover into her father's compound. When she attains 
to the marriageable age, she undergoes the initiatory 
practices and ceremonies described in a former 
chapter, and her husband paints her over with red 
camwood, after which she must remain faithful to 
him. Sometimes the young girl chooses her own 
future husband. In a certain "wife palaver" heard 
in Obubura Hill Native Court, the woman stated 
that one day in her childhood, when she was walking 

254 
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with her mother, she saw a man coming along the 
road and said, "That man will do for my future 
husband/' and so overtures were made, and he and 
her parents came to terms. 

Husband and wife work on the same farm, and 
have much in common, but each has separate property 
derived from separate trading ; the man, for instance, 
getting a profit from the sale of his canoe, and the 
woman from sundry little bargains in the market. 
She must cook his food for him. A man may have 
as many wives as he can afford to have. There is 
always a head-wife, and she encourages her husband 
to marry other women, for then all the household 
work does not fall on her shoulders alone, but is 
parcelled out among all the wives. Each wife has 
a separate hut. Apparently, different tribes inter- 
marry with one another, slavery and the " pledging *' 
of children having overcome any restrictions that may 
at one time have existed. The whole system would 
repay a careful scientific study. That there is a 
standard of morality is proved by the existence of 
a native report that, once upon a time, a " foreigner ** 
came up the river and caused great scandal by sleep- 
ing on successive nights with a young woman and 
her own mother. 

"Wife palavers" are one of the most difficult 
matters that the District Commissioner is asked to 
settle. Husband and wife disagree and perhaps 
come to blows, and the latter runs away to another 
man, often taking her children with her. The 
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husband complains to the District Commissioner, 
the woman is summoned, and, both sides of the case 
having been told with much detail, he tries his best 
to make them friends again. But, no, the woman 
is tired of her husband, and emphatically asserts that 
she would rather be killed than return to him, she 
having, in fact, found a man whom she likes better. 
Her parents are called, and perhaps try to persuade 
her to return on condition that the husband promises 
to redress all her grievances. But, no, she is quite 
obdurate. According to local custom, she cannot be 
forced to return. Then comes the difficult question 
of compensation, for native law requires that the first 
husband should be repaid all his courting expenses. 
These are not easily determined. He states that one 
day he gave some yams and rods to her father, 
another day palm-wine to her mother, then cloth to 
the girl herself, then fish worth so much to her 
mother, then beads to the girl, and so on — the 
whole expenses amounting to so many rods. The run- 
away wife puts on a mocking smile, and garrulously 
repudiates many of these gifts, trying to make out 
that the courting was a most niggardly performance. 
Witnesses are called, and eventually the District 
Commissioner asks the chiefs, who, as members of 
the Native Court, are helping him settle the case, to 
state what they consider the bridegroom actually 
spent. They name a sum, the District Commissioner 
agrees, and the woman and her new husband are 
ordered to pay it to the husband whom she has 



i 
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deserted. Then may follow the question of the 
ownership of the children. In most cases they 
belong to the father, but there are exceptions. If 
they arc too young to leave their mother, it is 
arranged that, at a certain age, they are to be given 
up to him. If the woman is with child by him, the 
same agreement is made. One of the " exceptions " 
may be as follows. The wife may have run away 
fifteen years ago, taking a baby-girl with her. The 
husband has during all these years made no effort to 
get either of them back, but at last brings an applica- 
tion into court. Evidence is given that, during those 
fifteen years, the new husband has clothed, fed, and 
incurred various other expenses on behalf of his 
step-daughter. Taking this into account, and also 
the long indiflference of the actual father of the girl, 
the chiefs decide that she now belongs to the house 
of her mother's second husband. They may, how- 
ever, decide that, if her own father repays all these 
expenses to her step-father, she is to return to him. 
The particular circumstances of each case govern the 
decision of the court. After hearing several cases 
of this kind, the District Commissioner's sense of 
humour grows weary, and his patience falls to a very 
low ebb. 

Twins are regarded with abhorrence throughout 
the district. A woman who brings forth more than 
one child at a birth is looked upon as no better than 
a she-goat or a dog. It is considered that one of the 

children is due to her intercourse with a man, and 
s 
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the other to her intercourse with some evil spirit. 
Her husband repudiates her, and she is driven away 
from the community. The twins used generaUy to 
be killed, but there were exceptions. When the 
mother was a free-born woman properly married 
according to native custom, one baby was destroyed, 
but she was permitted to rear the other. When she 
was a slave, one was destroyed, and the other given 
to another woman to bring up. At a case heard at 
Ogada, the plaintiff being an Ikwe and the defendant 
an Eshupum, an old woman of Ogada stated that 
^^ the old Ikwe custom is that, when a woman bears 
twins, they drive her away. Sometimes they bring 
her here and give her to us, but they take back the 
children when old enough to leave their mother.** 
This shows that the custom varies considerably. 
Among the Igaras, up the Niger, twins are welcomed 
and considered as lucky. 

There are generally some prostitutes living in 
towns near a Government station, and in those on 
the river's bank much frequented by down -river 
traders. They are usually either women who have 
deserted their husbands, or widows who do not desire 
to marry again. In the former case, they are often 
enticed away from their husbands by Government 
policemen and other employes, who manage to pre- 
vent the injured husbands from complaining to the 
District Commissioner. Even if the case is brought 
into court, it is most difficult to get at the truth, for 
the interpreter is almost certain to try to shield the 
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culprits, not because he is friendly with them, but 
because, being guilty of similar misdeeds himself, he 
fears that, if he does not save them, they (his fellow- 
employes) will accuse him to the District Commissioner. 
These women grow rich on the earnings of the Govern- 
ment canoe-boys and labourers who live among them. 

GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

The game of "mancala," said to be distributed 
nearly all over Africa, is played throughout the district. 
The Ikwes call it "azigo." It consists of a wooden 
board with holes, and the game is played with seeds 
and berries. The form of it most common in the 
upper parts of the river is a long board with two 
parallel rows of holes. On the beach at Awakande 
there stand several large trees, some of whose spread- 
ing roots being above ground have mancala-boards 
cut upon them, and here the young men and boys 
of the place gather together and play the game.^ 

There is, apparently, no gambling among the 
natives of the Cross River, but "foreign" natives 
from Northern Nigeria and the Coast — soldiers. 
Government clerks, etc. — are very fond of it, using 
both dice and cards, and playing for quite high 
stakes. A clerk earning ^^50 a year lost ;^20 in one 
evening to a soldier. 

The children play at being grown-up. One even- 
ing a number of boys busied themselves on the sands 
at Obubura in making an imitation yam-field, scooping 

^.SeeiFig. 57. 
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up hillocks of sand, and then going from one to 
another pretending to plant a yam in each. They 
also play with toy guns made of wood. Athletic 
sports are unknown, both on land and water, nor are 
there any contests in shooting. One hot day, the 
paddlers of my steel canoe amused themselves, on 
their own initiative, by playing a sort of water-polo 
with an empty tin or bottle. On a certain evening, 
the young men of an Akaju town were instructed in 
the game of leap-frog, but though they seemed to 
enjoy it, they were clumsy and slow at it. 

Their favourite amusement is the monotonous 
" dance " frequently alluded to in preceding chapters. 
To belong to a club, drink gin and palm-wine, and 
spend all day and night in this kind of " play," seems 
to be the chief delight of the youths of the Cross 
River. It is certainly good exercise, for they stream 
with sweat, and seem to bring into action nearly 
every muscle of the body.^ 

IVomen's play. — In April, 1904, I witnessed a 
strange series of performances in the village of 
Awakande, at the foot of Obubura Hill station. 
Only women took part in it, the men having to keep 
out of sight. Several of the men of the place were, 
however, present as spectators, and also Government 
employes and people from down river who were 
living there as traders. It was in honour of Ogojara, 
mother of Egbara, head-chief of Awakande. She 
was stated to have died in May, 1903, and to have 

^ Sec Fig. 6y. 
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been a great power in the town — " everybody obeyed 
her word." A doctor having told them that her spirit 
was angry, and wanted to kill a man, they put juju 
on her grave, and performed a play for her called 
Ekporra. Her son Egbara paid expenses, and it 
lasted as many days as his funds would permit. No 
sacrifices were made as at Umon (see p. 69). The 
principal actions of the play took place in the com- 
pound where her hut still stands. She was buried in 
the verandah of this hut, and, above where her body 
lay, they placed two iron gongs, a buffalo's horn, and 
a bundle of juju things bound round and round with 
tai-tai.^ The hut is still inhabited. 

The village and its outskirts were filled with 
excited groups of women of all ages, clad in their 
brightest cloths, their hair dressed in every conceiv- 
able mode, their faces and bodies painted, and all 
their trinkets displayed to the best advantage. As- 
sembling on "Government beach," just outside the 
village, their leaders arranged what was to be done, 
and then they rushed into the late Ogojara's compound 
and went through the prescribed performances. If 
the compound was too small for any particular action, 
they moved to the town beach and performed it 
there. With a little persuasion they ranged up in 
a line to be photographed, but some difficulty was 
experienced in photographing them when performing, 
for every action of the play was rushed through very 
quickly, and they were far too excited to make any 

1 Sec Fig. 58. 
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pauses ; also they naturally preferred to keep within 
the shade of the trees as far as possible. 

On the first day they danced round and round in 
a circle singing all the time.^ These dances took 
place sometimes in Ogojara's unshaded compound 
and sometimes under the trees on the beach. Several 
women who directed the other dancers kept inside 
the circle, moving round or across, urging on the 
others, and starting new songs. A little company of 
children danced by themselves in the middle of the 
circle, but occasionally broke up and joined their 
elders. Then various articles were brought in and 
carried round, probably the insignia of a women's 
club. These included a miniature canoe carved in 
wood containing the wooden figure of a man and his 
two wives painted white. 

On the second day some of the performances were 
as follow : — 

(i) Action called Oyen Ekpum. A woman dressed 
in old rags and wrapped in a sleeping-mat, and with 
green leaves on her head, carried in her right hand a 
matchet, and in her left a bundle of dry sticks 
kindled. She ran about driving everybody away, 
and they ran before her. If she caught anyone she 
burnt them with the fire that she was carrying. 

(2) Action called Ebrammbi. The women roughly 
blacked their faces, stuck bits of palm-branches and 
leaves in their clothing, and carried their men's 
satchels, guns, matchets, and other weapons. Some 

^ Sec Figs. 59-62. 
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of them wore men's straw hats. The leaves were 
carried to staunch wounds. They went through all 
the actions of mimic warfare, doing it all with great 
seriousness. First they imitated warriors preparing 
for the field. Then the little detachment of scouts 
crept through the town, cautiously looking around 
and making silent gestures to one another.^ Then 
the main army rushed into the town, and pretended 
to take it by storm. They ran hither and thither, up 
and down the lanes and into the compounds, fighting 
and killing imaginary enemies. Among them was a 
woman curiously dressed up. Their leader carried 
a spear, which she stuck fiercely into the ground, to 
represent the action of spearing the enemy in their 
canoes. At the end, a few women went swaggering 
about the town singing of their great deeds in the 
fight. 

(3) A procession. Under a cloth canopy borne by 
four women walked the dressed-up figure already 
alluded to. It was a woman completely swathed in 
cloths of various hues — some arranged in petticoat 
fashion, others twisted round her arms and the upper 
parts of the body, and others round the legs like 
puttees. On her head was an old black silk top-hat, 
and a crimson cloth hung over her face. At the 
sides walked women fanning her with plates, etc., and 
small children carrying branches of trees. Everybody 
was lustily singing. Inquiry as to the meaning of 
this procession elicited the reply that " when Egbara's 

^ See Figs. 63 and 64. 
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mother was a young girl she walked under a canopy 
like this." This action lasted some little time, and 
at intervals the swathed figure retired to rest and get 
cool. She reappeared wearing a European stiff straw 
hat instead of the chimney-pot. She executed a 
number of dancing movements, but was so thronged 
about by the other women that it was difficult to see 
exactly what she did. 

FESTIVALS 

The greatest festivals of the year are those cele- 
brated in connection with (i) the planting of the 
yam, (2) the eating of the first fruits of the crop, 
and (3) the stacking of new yams. 

(i) Towards the end of March, 1904, soon after 
the first rains of the wet season had fallen, the people 
of Awakande began their annual yam-planting, and 
the day before the first yams were planted they 
celebrated the usual rites. In the middle of the 

« 

village stands the Abanna juju, and it was here that 
the ceremonies took place. I, unfortunately, did not 
witness them, but went down the next day and 
photographed the "juju," and was given full par- 
ticulars of what had been done. The following 
account of the Abanna juju describes it as it 
appeared the day after the celebration. His temple^ 
is a circular enclosure, surrounded by a rough fence 
of branches and logs, and open at the top. Around 
the exterior side of the fence were tied young palm- 

1 Sec Fig. 6s. 
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branches split into halves, intended to serve as a 
curtain to screen the interior. Inside was a big clay 
pot, which had a lid, and was dabbed all over with 
yellow and white paint, and smeared with fufu and 
fowl's feathers, and on the ground lay kernels, young 
palm-shoots, and tops of lily plants. The soil showed 
that it had been recently disturbed. Just outside the 
fenced enclosure lay a flat stone dabbed with yellow 
and white paint, and smeared with fowl's blood and 
feathers. It represents Ekpaga, wife of the Abanna 
who lives within the enclosure. Near by there is 
a miniature copy of Abanna's temple, similarly en- 
girdled with palm, but its top is closed with a stone, 
which was also dabbed with paint and feathers. This 
represents Abanna's daughter Oka. Between Ekpaga 
and Oka lay an empty gin-bottle, the knife with 
which the sacrificial fowl had been killed, and a 
number of husks of palm-kernels. Offerings were 
made to Oka the day before her father, Abanna, 
received his. The rites paid to the latter were 
conducted by a priest or "doctor" from inland 
Awakande (on the opposite bank of the Cross River). 
He prepared and offered food to these jujus, and 
then pulled and dug up a yam that had been planted 
within the enclosure a year before. Other yams 
being added to it, food was cooked, and all the 
people partook of it, and were thus believed to 
acquire more strength to bring forth children and 
to work and play, and it would also ensure a good 
jram harvest. Then the priest planted another yam 
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within the enclosure. This he obtained from the 
head-chief of the village, and all the people touched 
it, and after he had planted it they all put a little 
earth on the top. 

(2) Another festival takes place at Abanna's temple 
when new yams are eaten. Throughout the district 
the eating of new jrams is celebrated with great 
rejoicings. Nobody may eat of them until a portion 
has been ceremonially offered to their deities. The 
festival is held, not simultaneously, but separately, 
by every village according to local circumstances. 
A prisoner in Obubura Hill lock-up objected to 
eating new yams because he did not know if the 
people of his own distant village had yet celebrated 
their festival. 

Writing of Benin, the Count de Cardi says: — * 

''Some of the pagan customs are of a sanitary 
character. Take, for instance, the yam custom. This 
custom is more or less observed all along the West 
Coast of Africa, and where it is unattended by any 
sacrificing of human or animal life, except the latter 
be to make a feast, it should be encouraged as a kind 
of harvest festival. When I say this was a sanitary 
law, I must explain that the new yams are a most 
dangerous article of food if eaten before the yam cus- 
tom has been made, which takes place a certain time 
after the yams are found to be fit for taking out of 
the ground. 

^ «« A Short Description of the Natives of the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate, with Some Account of their Customs, Religion, Trade, etc.," at 
the end of Miss Kingsley's West African BtudiiSy 1899, p. 450. 
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"The new yams are often oflFered for sale to the 
Europeans at the earliest moment that they can be 
dug up, some weeks in many cases before the custom 
is made ; the consequence is that many Europeans 
contract severe attacks of dysentery and fever about 
this time. 

" The well-to-do native never touches them before 
the proper time, but the poorer classes find it difficult 
to keep from eating them, as they are not only very 
sweet, but generally very cheap when they first come 
on the market." 

At the beginning of October, 1903, I witnessed 
part of the celebrations held in the Eshupum town of 
Eferekpi. The chiefs made offerings of fufu and 
fowls at the shrines of their deities, and all the people 
danced — first, the chiefs and men accompanied by a 
band of musical instruments, then the adult women, 
then the young girls, and, last of all, the children 
of the community.^ 

(3) In the middle of November, 1903, the people 
of the Eshupum town of Oburukpon celebrated the 
festival of tying new yams in the stacks. In their 
central square stands a fenced enclosure similar to 
that at Awakande dedicated to Abanna. That at 
Oburukpon is sacred to a deity named Osibi. The 
fence was engirdled outside with young palm-branches 
split into halves. Inside, were several clay pots 
dabbed with paint, and an offering of fresh fufu and 
palm-wine ; also some old yams, the presence of 

^ Sec Fig». 67-69. 
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which was explained as follows : " When we begin 
planting yams, we plant one here * for juju/ It grows, 
and when the yam-tying festival comes, we dig it up, 
but leave it inside the enclosure." (A single or half- 
yam often produces a crop of two or three. The 
people of the Eshupum village of Awakande — see 
above, under (i) — did not dig up the sacred yam 
until the festival celebrated at the beginning of the 
planting season.) On the ground just outside Osibi's 
circular temple there was a semicircle of wooden hoe- 
handles dabbed with red, yellow, and white paint 
" At the end of yam-planting," it was explained, " we 
put our broken hoe-handles here, so that, at our next 
yam-planting, we do not suffer pains in our backs 
from stooping." A native hoe has a handle of hard 
wood only about twenty inches long- The iron hoe 
is about twelve inches broad. A native going to 
work in the fields often carries the hoe on his or her 
head. Only broken handles are placed before their 
deities ; if the hoe itself breaks, it is given to the 
blacksmith to be mended, iron being far more valu- 
able than wood. 

MONUMENTAL STONES 

The district contains a very interesting series of 
monumental stones carved in representation of the 
human body from the waist upwards. Circles of them 
are found in villages in the Akaju, Indem, and Atam 
countries, on the left bank of the Aweyong River, and 
there are single stones of the same kind in other 
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parts of the district, but these latter are smaller and 
of inferior workmanship to the former. Beginning 
in the north and working southwards down the left 
bank of the Aweyong, these stones are as follow : — 

(i) At Agba. Agba is a small village of the Akaju 
tribe situated on the right bank of the Nawa Creek, 
about six miles north-east of Buafom. From this 
neighbourhood you obtain a fine view of the serrated 
range of hills in the north-east. In the middle of the 
village there is the usual open meeting-place. That 
at Agba is in shape an irregular oval, and round it 
are built the huts of the villagers. In the centre is 
a huge tree provided with a look-out ladder, and 
around it, in an irregular circle, stand twenty upright 
stones carved with human features, all of which face 
inwards to the tree. Some of the stones are broken, 
and others are fallen down. When I was there in 
November, 1903, this meeting-place was much over- 
grown with small bushes, plants, and weeds, only the 
paths in ordinary use being kept open. At my 
request, however, the people quickly cleared away 
this obstructive vegetation, and so brought to view 
the whole circle. The stones are all between three 
and four feet in height, and are blocks of basaltic 
rock brought from the bed of the neighbouring 
creek, where they had been worn smooth by the 
action of the water. They are all carved to represent 
human features and body downwards to the abdomen, 
and the carving is different on every stone. The 
navel is a very large and prominent feature, tattoo 
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marks or cicatrices are reproduced, and arms and 
hands are shown on several stones. One of the 
accompanying photographs shows the base of the 
central tree and a segment of the circle, and the 
other shows the carving on three of the stones.^ The 
cicatrice marks have already been discussed at page 1 70. 
The pear-shaped design below the mouth represents 
the beard, and the circles on each side of it, and those 
within the elbow of the largest stone, are meant for 
the nipples of the breasts. A boy stands between 
two of the stones to indicate their height. Within 
the circle, at the base of the big tree, there is an 
erection very like an ordinary English grave with 
head and footstones, but none of the stones are 
carved. Between two conical stones, of which that at 
the head is much taller than that at the foot, there 
are laid on a platform of flat stones eleven smooth 
stones of irregular shape. The people stated that 
this headstone was the most ancient of all those 
arranged in their meeting-place, and that each of the 
eleven stones represented a former head-chief of the 
community. Their present head-chief, Moggomi, a 
grey-haired man, could recollect only two of the 
eleven stones being placed there.* Their knowledge 
of these monuments was rather vague and contradic- 
tory. In answer to a series of questions they gave the 

^ See Figs. 70 and 71. 

* In some villages-^for instance, in the Eshupmn village of Obiem 
— there lies under the eaves of the hut a heap of smooth oblong stonesy 
said to have been placed there one by one to represent every death that 
has taken place in the compound. 
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following information : **Our principal deities are the 
big tree and these stones. Before we play we cook fufu 
and give them food. If any man of this country cuts 
the tree or breaks a branch, we all tie him up until he 
pay us a fine, and, if he refuses to pay, we sell him. 
The big god gave us these jujus. The upright stone 
post (headstone) near the tree marks the grave of our 
chief, who put up all these stones. Our forefathers 
put them up from time to time, and they did the 
carving. All the stones came from this country, dug 
out of the ground, etc. We don't know whether 
God or our forefathers cut the faces. Yes, the stones 
came from the bottom of the Nawa Creek. We still 
give fufu to every stone and also to the big tree. 
Our forefathers said to us, * These stones are your 
forefathers, your great chiefs ; every year you must 
sacrifice to them.' Our forefathers made human 
sacrifices to them. When men are sick in the town, 
we cast lots, and then give food to the stones. We 
also give them palm-wine or gin." 

(2) At Anopp. Leaving Agba, and crossing the 
Nawa Creek,^ you enter the country of the Indem tribe, 
and, after a walk of about six miles, reach Anopp, an 
Indem village occupying a good site on high ground. 
There are extensive yam-fields and good water here, 
and the natives are of rather superior physique. 
Anopp is not stockaded, and its compounds are 
separated from one another by palm-trees and little 
belts of bush. The central meeting-place is very 

1 Seep. 133. 
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large and irregular in shape. In the middle is a 
gigantic cotton-tree with huge natural buttresses at 
the base, above which is tied a girdle of palm-leaves. 
Around it stands an irregular circle of upright carved 
stones similar to those at Agba. The place was much 
overgrown with bush, much of which the natives, at 
my request, cleared away. Some of the stones lie flat 
among the rank vegetation, and others are broken off. 
I counted twenty-five altogether. In a corner of this 
open space, just outside the circle of stones, stands 
their club-house. When visiting the town in June, 
1903 — the first time that a white man had been there ^ 
— I expressed a good deal of interest in these stones, 
and, on revisiting the place in November of the same 
year, I found that several of them had been removed 
and set up in another part of the meeting-place, which 
had the effect of breaking the continuity of the 
original circle. The people had also picked out the 
carved human features with red paint. 

On the occasion of my second visit, they answered 
my queries as follows : " The big tree is our principal 
deity. The stones are also important, but the tree is 
a bigger juju. The stones, however, are older. We 
don't know the age of the tree. Our forefathers put 
the stones here. We think they got them out of the 
river ; the water made them smooth. Our fore- 
fathers cut the faces, and we think they were cut with 
stone and iron. Each face represents one of our 
former head-chiefs, but we cannot recollect their 

^ See p. 190. 
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names. The stone near the club-house is the oldest 
of all ; the others were put up one by one as each 
chief died. Nobody now knows how to cut stones 
thus. Our young men painted the stones red when 
they played, but this is the first time that they have 
done so. Once a year we give the stones food, 
namely, when we eat new yams. Our forefathers 
made human sacrifices to them, but did not practise 
cannibalism. We don't know how the victims were 
killed, nor whether they were slaves or people of this 
village. For a long time nothing but goats, fowls, 
gin, palm-wine, and fufu have been offered to them. 
We call the big tree Okkum. Every town has its 
separate big tree called Okkum, but no town can 
sacrifice to another's big tree. Yes, we say * This is 
our Life * — the big tree. When any of us dies, his 
spirit does not go to another country, but into the big 
tree, and this is why we will not have it cut. When a 
man is sick, or a woman wants a child, we sacrifice to the 
big tree, and unless Os6wo wants the sick man, etc., 
our request is granted. Os6wo lives in the sky 
[pointing upwards], and is the Big God. When any 
of us dies away from this place, his spirit returns to 
the big tree. Os6wo sends spirit into a new-born 
child. We sacrifice to Os6wo where two roads meet. 
He can kill a living man, and is the biggest deity of 
all. He rules over all the other tribes — Akajus, 
Atams, and so on. Nfam is another big juju for all 
tribes. He lives at Magabi, and is a small tree with 
horns stuck on." 

T 
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In the meeting-place at Anopp there also stands a 
large circular cone-shaped pile of empty gin-bottles 
surmounted by an empty black-rum jar of brown 
stone. At the side of it they have erected four iron 
bars, the tops of which are bent in pot-hook fashion ; 
on one of these hooks hangs a double iron gong, and 
at the foot of this erection are a big flat stone and a 
sharp conical stone. On the occasion of my second 
visit, a pole supporting a long white streamer had 
been set up in token that they wished for intertribal 
peace and increased facilities for trade. 

(3) At Etiningta. This village is in the Atam 
country, and stands on high ground from which 
Obubura Hill may be seen in the distance. It is 
about three miles north of Ofun Atam on the right 
bank of the Cross River, and about the same distance 
E.S.E. of Awkum-Naburukpur on the left bank of the 
Aweyong. Etiningta is said to mean "big Atam." 
The village is divided into two parts by a large oval- 
shaped grove of trees, which seems to have been 
formerly an open market or meeting-place. Only a 
small portion of it is now kept clear, the rest being 
overgrown with bush and plants. It contains no very 
large tree as at Agba and Anopp. Among the vegeta- 
tion of this grove there are many upright stones, 
arranged in an irregular circle, and carved with human 
features similar to those already described. They arc 
taller than those at Agba and Anopp, some being 
about five feet nine inches high. The people seemed 
to know but little about them — " Long, long ago our 
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forefathers placed them here. Many generations have 
followed. They are juju faces." In front of one of 
the stones a little clearing had been made, and it was 
engirdled with a palm-branch, and had a human skull 
placed on the top of it ; in front of it there were 
many flat stones used as seats, and a number of empty 
gin-bottles lay about The skull was said to be that 
of a man killed by them in war. That part of the 
present village that lies south of this grove has a 
small open meeting-place, and there, among other juju 
odds and ends, lay the small broken stone figure of a 
woman, used, they stated, as " women's juju." 

(4) In other towns. At Inseni, another Atam village 
situated about five miles north of Etiningta, there 
are several quite small conical stones carved with 
human features, nipples, and navel. They are said to 
have been set up when the town was built. The only 
stones of this kind that I have seen on the right bank 
of the Aweyong are two set up in the large open 
meeting-place of the Eshupum town of Eja or Ajja. 
They are shown in the accompanying photograph.^ 
One displays a rudely-sculptured arm and hand, but 
the details are far less elaborate than on those in the 
Akaju, Indem, and Atam countries. There are also 
a few such stones in villages on the left bank of the 
Cross River. There is one at the foot of a tree on 
the beach at Imedum in the Inkum-Ikpambi group 
(Eshupum tribe). It is carved in representation of a 
man. The people at first stated that it was made by 

^ Sec Fig. 72. 
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their forefathers, and called " stone." Then they said : 
" When our forefathers fought with the Atams, the 
latter ran away from their town, and our forefathers 
brought this stone across the river to this place. We 
never sacrifice to it. We do not value it, but would 
not sell it. There is no other on this side of the 
Cross River." The last statement is, however, in- 
correct, for I have noticed in the neighbourhood of 
Okuni several small conical stones with roughly-cut 
human faces. And in the Eshupum village of 
Okumuru,^ situated quite inland, some twelve miles 
south-eastwards of Apiapum, there is an upright 
stone carved into a human face. There is another 
very roughly sculptured specimen at Ofun Bonga. 
These stones appear to be unknown in the Assiga and 
Igbo Imaban countries, and there is none in the Ikwe 
riverside villages. 

These circles are probably of no great antiquity, 
but may be several centuries old. They establish the 
fact that the former inhabitants of the country 
possessed artistic skill and knowledge which the 
present natives do not possess. The large prominent 
navel on these stones shows that they were the work 
of people of the negro race. This peculiarity is still 
very common in the district. See, for instance. 
Fig. 69, where two of the girls are shown with large 
navels. The present inhabitants seem to regard them 
with but little reverence. 

Mr. C. H. Read, f.s.a.. Keeper of British and 

^ Sec p. 130. 
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Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography at the British 
Museum, states that, to the best of his recollection, 
no similar monumental stones have yet been dis- 
covered in West Africa. Circles of upright stones, 
but unsculptured, have, however, been found in 
the Gambia. Captain J. W. Maxwell Carrol states^ 
that "prayers are offered in their vicinity on feast 
days during Ramadan by the Almarm or high priest, 
and it is believed that all prayers offered up within 
the enclosure formed by the stones are granted." 
Stone circles and single stones in the Gambia are also 
described^ by Mr. J. L. Todd, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, who writes : " The 
natives have absolutely no idea by whom or for what 
purpose these blocks of stone were arranged in this 
way. When questioned they say simply that the 
olden people did it. They do not look upon the 
circles with any particular awe, although they are 
sometimes used by the Mohammedan blacks as pray- 
ing places. In spite of this they have not in many 
places any compunction in planting their crops near 
and around them." 

^ The Geographical Journal for 1898, vol. xii. p. 522. 
^ See Man for 1903, article 93. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Religion, fetishes, etc. — Ancestor-worship — The fiitare life of the 
soul — The supreme deity — Minor deities — Of Ingkimm — Of 
Akerita and Abia — Of Obubura — Of Oburukpon — Of Ovana — 
Of Awchonn Neitim — Of Oderriga — Of Nko — Magic and Witch- 
craft — The " wise man " — Survivals in England — Ceremony to 
expel disease — Crocodile ** scarecrow " — Smallpox charm — Sacri- 
fice to cure fever — The wizard at work. 

RELIGION, FETISHES, ETC. 

'T^HIS section has been left until last because a 
good deal of information relating incidentally 
thereto had naturally to appear in other sections. In 
order, therefore, to learn all that this little volume 
tells of the religion of these people, it is necessary 
to read through the preceding chapters. In attempt- 
ing to understand their religion and guiding motives 
in life, the writer derived considerable help from 
two noted books on the subject — the late Mr. Grant 
Allen's Evolution of the Idea of God and Dr. Frazer*s 
Golden Bough. The teaching of Mr. Grant Allen may 
perhaps be summed up in one short sentence : Religion 
is communication between the Living and the Dead. 
The natives of Obubura Hill district are all pagans. 
The dictionary priggishly defines paganism as "the 
worship of false gods," meaning, presumably, the 
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recognition of spirits that, owing to former geo- 
graphical difficulties, do not happen to have found 
their way into our own calendar of canonised worthies. 
The religion of these natives is very similar to that 
of the ancient Hebrews in the polytheistic period 
of their history as described in the books of the Old 
Testament. The Hebrews believed in a supreme 
deity, Jehovah, and in many minor deities. Our own 
forefathers, the forefathers of the British race, whether 
Ancient Britons, Saxons, or Danes, also believed in 
a supreme deity — Wodin or Odin was the supreme 
divinity of the Teutonic tribes — and in many minor 
deities. When, however, we adopted Christianity, 
we discarded our own ancestral deities, and replaced 
them by the ancient supreme God (Jehovah) of the 
nation among whom Christianity had originated, and 
by the minor deities or " saints " of the various 
Mediterranean nations who had adopted Christianity 
before it reached the shores of Great Britain. Before 
the " Reformation " of the sixteenth century, our own 
forefathers — men and women whose lands we still 
possess, and whose wills still exist in the national 
archives — made offerings and prayers to a multiplicity 
of deceased worthies of both sexes whom the kindly 
hand of Time, aided by sacerdotal ingenuity, had 
canonised into " saints." Their images of wood and 
stone, and "The prophets blazon'd on the panes," 
still remain here and there in our churches where 
they happen to have escaped the destructive hand of 
post- Reformation iconoclasts. " Protestant " England 
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of to-day acknowledges only a Triune Deity, but we 
still observe saints' days, and the Calendar in our 
Prayer-book still contains the names of other saints 
now almost forgotten, but whom four centuries ago our 
forefathers regarded as minor deities. Many of these 
persons were quite ordinary people during the greater 
part of their lives on this earth, but some quality 
that they possessed, or some event in which they 
played a prominent part, distinguished them above 
their fellows, and after death they were canonised, 
and, as time went on, some of them were eventually 
regarded as a kind of minor deity, to whom offerings 
and prayers were made in the hope that they would 
help their devotees. In short, the gods of a people 
are those of their ancestors who have attained distinc- 
tion while alive. We are all ancestor- worshippers, 
Religion being communication between the Living 
and the Dead. The Jews traced their descent from 
their supreme God, Jehovah, the Saxons and Danes 
from their supreme god Wodin or Odin, and so on. 
We Christians worship the ancestors of an alien race, 
and our missionaries endeavour to persuade all non- 
Christian peoples to exchange their own ancestral 
deities for those that we adopted centuries ago. 

The pagan natives of Obubura Hill district all 
believe in a future life of some kind or another — that 
death is only the passing from one to another sphere 
of environment — Mors Janua Viu. The life and 
whereabouts of the soul after ^^ death " depends upon 
a variety of circumstances which they believe that 
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they can more or less control. Sometimes the soul 
or spirit goes up to the sky to live with the Big God, 
sometimes it passes into the great tree that predomi- 
nates over their central meeting-place, sometimes it 
is born again in the bodies of its own grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, sometimes it goes into a wild 
beast and gives people a great deal of trouble, or it 
may waader about in the bush in some mysterious 
undefined form doing nothing in particular except 
scare those who come across it, and so on. In short, 
the negro has no more definite knowledge of what 
happens to the spirit of man after death than we our- 
selves have. The science and philosophy of modern 
Europe have as yet found no answer to this super- 
latively interesting question, and the negro of the 
West African bush cannot enlighten us. 

** Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of Darkness through 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too.** ^ 

The supreme deity, the big god that lives up in 
the sky, is known by several different names. His 
Efik name of Abassi is heard in many parts of the 
district, and Abassi is a favourite name given to 
Efiks of both sexes. The Indems call him Os6wo. 
Offerings to him are deposited just outside the village, 
either where two or more roads meet, or by the side 
of a single road. They consist generally of small 
portions of food and drink, and are placed, either on 

^ The Rubaiyat of Omar Khtyyixn, Fitzgerald's tranalatioQ. 
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the ground on fragments of broken pottery or cala- 
bashes, or in a basket of palm-branch put into the 
forks of a pole set upright in the earth.^ These offer- 
ings are made by, or on behalf of, sick people, who 
hope that Os6wo himself will eat the food and cure 
them, or that he will give it to those of their parents 
or friends who live with him, and so effect the desired 
cure. These heaps of offerings look like kitchen 
middens. Palm-wine and gin are offered in shells, 
which the people find in the bush, and use as cups, 
after first eating the meat that they contained. 

The Indems believe that Os6wo can kill men (" kill 
man alive," as the interpreter rendered it), and that he 
also sends the spirit into new-born babes.' Besides 
these communal offering-places outside the village, 
there is generally in every compound some kind of 
erection at which the supreme deity is worshipped. 
At Obiem, opposite Obubura, they were one day 
busy making sacrifice to Abassi — several clay pots, 
dabbed with red, yellow, and white paint, and smeared 
with the blood and feathers of a fowl, stood on the 
ground, and around them were scattered a number of 
palm-kernels. In one of the compounds at Obubura, 
Abassi's temple consists of a bundle of bamboo poles 
bound round with tai-tai and set upright, with stones 
and bones lying at its base. 

Their minor deities are innumerable, and every 
village has a different calendar of them. The follow- 

1 See Fig. 45. 
* Sec p. 273, 
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ing description may help the reader to form some idea 
of this legion of divinities. 

DEITIES OF INGKIMM 

(i) In the large open meeting- place at Ingkimm, in 
the Atam country, there stands a miniature hut,^ roofed 
with palm-leaf mats, and having under the eaves a 
small doorway closed with poles placed horizontally. 
Inside are clay cones, pots, feathers, bones, and so on. 
Around it are set up several poles which support a 
chain of interlaced wreaths of vegetable rope, said to 
be a charm to keep away smallpox. On one side, 
on the branches of an upright pole, are placed a blue- 
and-white china plate and a piece of white cloth. 
"The deity who lives in this hut," said the people, 
"is called Ekissi. He was our forefather, and was 
buried in our old town, the site of which is in the 
neighbouring bush. His spirit and those of all our 
forefathers live in this hut ; the man who casts lots 
said that their spirits would follow us here." 

(2) Near the Ekissi juju stands a tree, around the 
base of whose trunk they have erected a little wooden 
stockade, open at the top, within which are a number 
of pointed stones set upright. On the morning of 
the day when the Atams and Indems discussed one 
of their land disputes here, the villagers sacrificed a 
fowl and deposited its blood and feathers, with fufu, 
palm*leaves, and other leaves within this small en- 
closure. They explained that the juju was called 

^ Sec Fig. 74. 
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Akwoainsi, and that he was ^^ greater than Ekissi, but 
less powerful than Os6wo, who is the greatest deity 
of all." 

DEITIES AT AKERITA AND ABIA 

Akerita is an Indem village on the left bank of the 
Aweyong and at the mouth of the Nawa Creek. On 
the river's bank, just above the landing-place, stands 
a wooden post four feet high, carved into human 
features, with cowry-shells for eyes, a cap of string 
on the head, and the navel and arms also carved. 
Several cactus plants grow around it, and at the foot 
of this stake were an empty gin-bottle, a clay pot, 
and a small calabash. At the side stood a palm- 
branch, stripped of its leaves, with a white fowl 
impaled thereon. " This," they explained, " is called 
Mojo. He was a big chief, a great war-man, who 
conquered Ejege, Inseni, and Akaju, and was buried 
at Inseni. His spirit lives here. Yes, sometimes 
we name our babies Mojo. We always sacrifice to 
him when anybody tries to trouble us." 

There is a similar post at Abia, behind the customs 
station at Obokum (see Fig. 73). It has a wall of 
logs at its back, and over its head a thatched roof to 
shelter it from rain and sun. It has the face of an 
old man with a beard, and a girdle of tai-tai. Its 
mouth was full of fish-bones, it having lately been 
fed. It represents the ancestral deity of the village. 
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DEITIES OF OBUBURA 

This is an Eshupum town. The principal en- 
trance is from Ogada, on the south or inland side. 
About a hundred yards outside this entrance, at the 
spot where the road from Ogada meets another road 
leading to the Obubura farms, there stand two small 
huts or sheds : 

(i) A curtain of palm -branch, with each leaflet 
knotted at the end, hangs over the open front. This 
is a club juju called Ibrammbri. 

(2) The open front has no concealing curtain. 
Inside there are a few decaying objects of wood and 
bone called Emanna. "Women used to make 
offerings here when they wanted to bear children, but 
it is now disused.*' 

By the side of the road some of the undergrowth 
has been cut away, girdles of palm-branch have been 
tied round several of the trees, and on the ground 
are flat stones. Here they celebrate some of their 
festivals. 

Nearer the town, at the side of the path, there is a 
large heap of miscellaneous rubbish — broken baskets, 
fragments of pottery and calabashes, shells, bits of 
cloth, sticks, and broken tools — that has been offered 
to their supreme deity on behalf of the sick of the 
community. 

Then you pass under an arch, consisting of two 
posts with a bundle of juju charms or " medicine," 
bound round with tai-tai and protected with a little 
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thatched roof, placed across them. This is to keep 
evil spirits and wizards from entering the town. 

Just beyond this arch there are three more erections, 
all much neglected : 

(i) A rough fence of logs about five feet high 
surrounding a small circular space which is filled up 
to the top of the fence with rather heavy blocks of 
stone. This juju is a woman called Binokkpabi. If 
any wizard passes by, these stones will kill him. 

(2) A wooden post, the carving on which is now 
almost decayed, but a small human figure is stiU 
visible. On the top of it is a clay pot with a lid. It 
is erected to Binokkpabi, and is somehow connected 
with the festival of yam-planting. 

(3) A small hut with an open front, also erected to 
Binokkpabi, and used at the ceremonies attending 
the eating of new yams. 

In the middle of the extremely dirty town there is 
the usual open meeting-place, shaded by a few trees, 
and containing quite a collection of dilapidated juju 
shrines : 

(i) A tumble-down shed of logs with a clay pot 
inside. Erected to Binokkpabi, a powerful male god. 
" He came from the sky, and showed us all these 
jujus, and then went away — so our forefathers told 
us. He was of man's form, and came alone. Our 
* doctor ' told us to erect shrines for him, his wife, 
their son, and their daughter." 

(2) A small erection of logs for Binokkpabi's wife 
Awtoba. 
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(3) Another for his son Ogadidcn. 

(4) Another for his daughter Ebu. 

(5) A small hut for Nchuku. Women make offer- 
ings here when they want to bear children. Nchuku 
is inferior to Binokkpabi. 

(6) A small fenced enclosure for Obumuka, erected 
"so that women may come from other towns to 
marry us." 

(7) A heap of stones and two small wooden figures 
of a man and a woman. This is the juju of the 
Nangbei Club.* 

(8) A pointed stone standing upright between three 
stakes, marking the site where their Eipeitshi post ' 
used to stand. It now lies rotting on the ground. It 
was erected so that the town might be " good " or 
prosperous — plenty of children and yams. 

(9) Another small fenced enclosure, this one being 
for Chidi Nkwanum, daughter of Eipeitshi. 

All the above deities belong to the whole town. 
Besides these, every compound has its special deities 
whose shrines stand in the central open yard. 

For instance, in one of the compounds there are the 
three following : — 

(i) A little shed with a curtain of white cloth hang- 
ing over the front. Inside is a cone-shaped block of 
clay stuck all over with porcupine's quills like almonds 
in a Normandy pippin. This is Ndimm's juju. " If 
any man who is a bad witch passes it at night, the 
quills will kill him.'* 

1 See p. 2 1 $. ' See p. 220. 
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(2) Another to Binokkpabi. 

(3) Another to Abassi. 

Other compounds contain more erections of the 
same kind, and, in addition to these, every hut has its 
own separate collection of deities and charms. Just 
inside the entrance to many of the compounds there 
are little wooden figures of men which the natives 
seem very reluctant to explain. The accompanying 
photograph* shows a group of them, all from one com- 
pound in the village of Awakande, adjoining Obubura. 
One has a piece of fishing-net over his head. The 
beards probably denote chiefs. The long thing lying 
in front is a drum with a human head carved at one 
end. The people said that all the figures shown in 
the photograph were called Awtoba (name of Binokk- 
pabi's wife, see above) except one, which was called 
Etap. 

At another entrance to Obubura, over the path 
used by the Awakande people in the dry season, there 
is erected another arch similar to that at the Ogada 
entrance, and just outside it there is another heap of 
oflFerings to Abassi, and several clay pots are buried 
in the ground with their necks protruding. 

In the bush on the outskirts of the town there are 
several clearings concealed by the dense foliage. 
These are the places where their secret societies or 
clubs hold their meetings. In the middle stands a 
smooth pointed stone, probably a phallic emblem. 
One such stone stands on open ground just oflf the 

1 See Fig. 66. 
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road. It is shown in Fig. 43, with empty gin-bottles 
lying around its base. 

DEITIES AT OBURUKPON 

This Eshupum town is on the right bank of the 
Cross River. Some of the jujus in its meeting-place 
have already been described — its carved post called 
Awkwa at page 220, and its yam-deity Osibi at page 
267. The lammbi club-house mentioned at page 
216 also stands there. Two other erections are as 
follow : — 

(i) A small circular hut with a conical roof of 
grass having an upturned clay pot on its pinnacle. 
This is for Keiwurra, who "marries women'* — that 
is to say, to whom women make offerings at their 
marriage. 

(2) A very small fenced enclosure with a flat roof 
of pieces of wood kept down with stones. This is 
for Ibillekpavi, who "protects women.*' Note that 
the big deity at Obubura is called Binokkpabi (see 
above), and that one of the names given to the 
notorious " Long Juju " in the Ebritum grove at 
Aro Chuku was Ebropavi.^ 

DEITIES AT OVANA 

This is an inland Eshupum village. In its small 
tree-shaded meeting-place there are several juju huts. 
One contains the principal deity of the village — a 
large clay figure of a man with abnormally big 

pudenda, a dog's skull embedded in the middle of his 

^ Seo p. 58. 
u 
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chest, cowries for eyes, some animal's (? a leopard's) 
teeth stuck in for his teeth, empty egg-shells on his 
head, and a spear in his right hand. In another hut 
are some human skulls. The old head-chief said he 
knew nothing about them — " they have been here as 
long as I can remember." The big town-drum of 
Ovana is described at page 223. 

AT AWCHONN NEITIM 

This is an Indei town about three miles distant 
from Ovana. Its principal deity is a man's clay 
figure similar to that just described. In a hut near 
the Egbo House is a row of human skulls on a 
shelf — " the skulls of our former chiefs ; we some- 
times cast lots and sacrifice a fowl to them." 

AT ODERRIGA 

At this town lives Ijukwa, tribal chief of the 
Aruns, and in the middle of Oderriga is a hut con- 
taining the big deity of all the Arun towns. The 
front of the hut being open, the figure of their god 
Okeiworo is visible to all who pass by. He is 
fashioned in clay, and is seated ; goat's horns are on 
the top of his head, cowries are inserted for eyes, 
and his mouth was full of fowl's feathers (they had 
probably been " feeding " him) ; an egg was embedded 
in the middle of his chest, which had been smeared 
with what looked like blood ; round his loins are 
girdles of white native cloth ; his right arm is covered 
with sheep's wool, and in each hand he grasps a 
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wooden weapon resembling a matchet ; a walking- 
stafF stands upright between his legs, and there is an 
old trade-gun on his right. On the ground between 
his legs are two human skulls, fowls' eggs, and a 
cocoanut with two big feathers sticking out of the 
top of it. Also inside the hut lie calabashes and 
animals* skulls and bones. This figure was " made 
by our forefathers, and perhaps represents one of 
them. The horns were put on his head because all 
big things have horns." 

AT NKO 

This large clean town is on the eastern boundary 
of Afikpo district. Its fine carved post is described at 
page 222, and one of its club-houses at page 209. One 
of its juju huts contains the representation of the 
principal deity — on a clay pedestal ornamented with 
two clay crocodiles stands a rudely-fashioned wooden 
figure of a man, painted black, and smeared with blood 
and fowl's feathers. Another juju hut had a screen 
over the entrance, and an old man seated near by 
seemed to guard it. " We do not remove this 
screen," he said ; " anybody entering the hut will 
die." He, however, made an exception in my favour, 
and, removing the screen, I crawled in. It contained 
a little pyramid of clay, with pots embedded therein, 
surmounted by a human skull, and another small 
mound of clay topped by what was probably a goat's 
skull. When I crawled out again the old man looked 
really startled. 
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Every village abounds with religious temples, 
shrines, and juju erections, which should be visited 
and scientifically described by a trained anthropologist 
before the flowing tide of" civilisation *' entirely sweep 
them away. The white man's well-known abhorrence 
of human sacrifices is already causing the natives to 
hide their trophies of former victims. A single 
example will illustrate this statement. One evening 
on reaching Yarrammpaw, an inland Indem town on 
the left bank of the Nawa Creek, I had to spend a few 
minutes in the central meeting-place waiting for the 
head-chief, and employed the time in examining the 
jujus. The principal object was a huge circular cone- 
shaped pile of empty black gin-bottles surmounted by 
a brown earthenware jar. At one side of it stood four 
iron bars bent into pot-hooks at the top, and on these 
were tied three human skulls, gleaming white in the 
fading light. We slept there that night, and, on 
turning out early the next morning, found that the 
skulls had disappeared ! 

Of all the tribes within the district, the Ikwes seem 
to have the fewest deities and jujus. They are the 
fiercest and most war-loving tribe ; they are of rather 
better physique than the other tribes ; and they have 
the fewest comforts, wear but little clothing and 
hardly any ornaments, and have hitherto been but 
little in touch with the Efik and Akunakuna traders 
from down river. The mounds and skulls outside 
the Ikwe town of Ogagbo are described at page 243. 
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MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 

These subjects have already been often mentioned 
incidentally. Magic and witchcraft flourish every- 
where throughout the district, and largely occupy the 
thoughts and fears of the natives. The doctor, 
wizard, or medicine-man, usually possesses knowledge 
of a superior kind, on which he gets a comfortable 
living. He understands the properties of healing 
plants, and how to concoct poisons ; he knows all the 
lore and traditions of his tribe, and most of the secrets 
of the neighbourhood ; he has learnt to hold his 
tongue, and also how to make a little knowledge go a 
long way by adding to it all the tricks and mysteries 
and tinsel of the charlatan. Nearly every village 
contains one or more of these quacks, who are con- 
stantly employed in directing and performing the rites 
paid to the numerous deities ; but in important 
matters, and on special occasions, the people resort to 
some celebrated " doctor " who perhaps may live in 
some other town of their tribe. Thus the Eshupum 
towns resort for special advice to a certain wise man 
who lives at Ogana, one of the riverside villages of 
the Inkum-Ikpambi group. He professes to be able 
to find out who and what have caused unexplained 
deaths, and, in short, there is nothing that he cannot 
do if only the fee paid him for his trouble be large 
enough. These men do undoubtedly possess very 
useful medicinal knowledge, and are particularly 
expert in providing antidotes to poison. Their 
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counterpart existed in England only a few centuries 
ago. They practise both " white magic " and " black 
magic," the former to do good and the latter to do 
evil. They and the chiefs are the officiating priests 
at religious ceremonies. 

That magic and witchcraft are by no means extinct 
in civilised Christianised England is proved by the 
following examples of quite recent date. 

(i) Dr. Jessopp, Rector of Scarning in Norfolk, 
obtained the following information from the late* 
Mr. Charles Wright, of East Dereham, coroner for 
the liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster in Norfolk. 

" This gentleman, in pursuance of his official duties, 
had to inquire into the death of a woman who had 
lived in an out-of-the-way Norfolk village. On going, 
in company with the jury, to view the body, he was 
surprised to see a thin cord, with a small canvas bag 
attached, tied round the dead woman's neck. He 
asked the husband what the bag contained. * Them's 
her charms,* was the reply ; and on making further 
inquiries he learnt that the husband had, a year or 
two before his wife's death, consulted a * cunning 
man,' whose name he mentioned, who had, among 
the labouring class of the district, a wide reputation 
for bringing about the recovery of ailing folk. Having 
ascertained the nature of the woman's ailment, this 
rural charlatan turned to his books, the number and 
size of which greatly impressed his consulter. He 
then wrote one of the charms contained in the little 

^ Mr. Wright was living in 1869 — Kelly's Directory of Norfolk for 
that year. 
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bag, and this charm the woman believed did her a 
* deal of good.' But the improvement in her health, 
whether real or imaginary, was not maintained ; and 
a few weeks before her death the * cunning man ' was 
again consulted, and three-and-sixpence paid for a 
fresh charm. This, the husband was informed, must 
be placed with the other in the little bag, which must 
never be removed from the patient's neck, or dire 
results would ensue. In spite of the charms and the 
careful carrying-out of the * cunning man's ' instruc- 
tions the woman died ; but this did not shake the 
husband's faith in the charlatan. * Naw daywt [no 
doubt],' he said, * but that there cunnin' man he kep 
her alive as long as he cewd ; I ain't a-goin' to say 
he didn't ; I ain't findin' no fault with him, cause her 
time was come.' " ^ 

(2) The next example is taken from a newspaper of 
13 November, 1902. At the Essex Autumn Assizes, 
opened at Chelmsford on 12 November, a man 
was prosecuted for stabbing another man through 
the fingers and on the arm with a knife at Great 
Clacton, "and according to a curious superstition 
in the district, it was believed as necessary for the 
recovery of the wound that the knife should be 
greased and laid across the bed whereon the prose- 
cutor [stabbed with the knife] lay. This was done, 
and it certainly happened that no serious results 
followed." 

The following examples of the ways of the "cunning 

^ Dutt's Highways and Bytvays in East Jnglia^ 19011 pp« ^l^-l* 
There are more examples at pp. 173-6. 
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man " in Obubura Hill district may be added to those 
already incidentally mentioned in previous chapters. 

In one of the compounds at Obubura I one day 
found a " doctor " officiating at a sacrifice, which they 
said was made to their supreme deity because the 
women of that compound were sick. On the ground 
lay a small basket made of a young palm-branch, and 
against a tree leaned a pronged pole and a sharp- 
pointed palm -branch with a yam impaled on its 
summit. Under his left arm the man carried a lamb, 
which had tai-tai attached to its leg, and on its head 
a small bow of white cloth and a dirty white feather. 
Every woman of the compound brought a handful 
of dust and deposited it in the basket. Then they 
and their children gathered together into a group, 
and the man, holding the palm-branch in his right 
hand and the lamb under his left arm, called on the 
big god, and then walked four times round the group 
contrariwise to the movements of the hands of a 
clock, repeating his incantations as he walked. Then 
the women and children scattered themselves, and 
seemed to take no further interest in the proceedings. 
Thrusting the lamb into the basket, the doctor-priest 
bound it in with tai-tai, and would have left it to die 
of hunger and pain had I not made him and the 
policeman who was with me cut its throat. This 
done, he fastened it into the topmost prong of the 
pole, and set it and the palm-branch up at the entrance 
of the compound, a small collection of people casually 
watching him. Here it remained decaying in the 
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sun, stinking horribly, until at last there was nothing 
left but the bones. Four weeks after the ceremony, 
another informant stated that the juju had been made 
to cure a sick man, and that it had had the desired 
effect. The dust supplied by the women was, he 
said, emblematic of sickness swept away. 

On the outer side of the walls of many of the 
huts at Obubura hangs a bunch of bracelets of twisted 
rope made from vegetable fibre. These are charms 
obtained from the Akunakunas. When a child is 
born within the compound, one of these bracelets 
is put round its neck, and sick members of the 
compound take one and put it round one of their 
ankles. 

On Obubura beach there stands a figure like a 
scarecrow. It consists of an erection of poles, one 
of which supports an old dance-suit of string stuflfed 
out to resemble a man. He holds an old rusty gun. 
The explanation is that crocodiles used formerly to 
kill the townspeople oflT the beach, so the people 
consulted a "doctor," and he told them to put up 
this "scarecrow," and since then no crocodile has 
troubled them. 

Between the Indem villages of Ogomogon and 
Kabinchi a stick was pegged down across the main 
road, and its purpose was explained as follows : 
"A certain man has a big sickness ; everybody pass- 
ing over the stick will take away a little of the sick- 
ness, and, when all of it has thus been taken away, 
the man will recover/' Sometimes the stem of a 
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plantain tree is laid across the path with an unbroken 
fowl's egg placed in a notch in the middle of it. 

The chain of interlaced wreaths of tai-tai already 
mentioned as put up to ward off smallpox is very 
frequent in the district. Many villages on the river*s 
bank have it strung up on poles quite across the 
beach or landing-place. There are instances at Ofun 
Atam, Okokomo, and Essajjei (Inkum-Ikpambi). In 
the Indem village of Okunkon, next Ogomogon, a 
very long chain of these garlands is carried on poles 
through the village from end to end — " to keep away 
sickness." It also surrounds the Ekissi juju hut at 
Ingkimm (see above).^ Fragments of a broken chain 
hang from poles on Obubura and Arun beaches.* 

The large " Life " tree on the beach of the Ikwe 
village of Ichoko has been already described (pages 5, 
194). Another tree on their beach has hung up in 
the branches a bundle of juju things which the chiefs 
explained was given them by a doctor to prevent 
their young men cutting one another — a rather 
difficult achievement among these fierce young Ikwes. 
On a little mound on the beach is a clay pot between 
two human skulls. This was erected "to frighten 
our young men from looting canoes ; but we our- 
selves don't believe in it. The skulls are those of 
Ahaha people whom we killed in war." On the bank 
was a cure for sickness very common throughout the 
district — a palm-branch stuck upright in the ground, 
and stripped of all its leaves except nine at the top, 

^ See Fig. 74. * Sec Fig. 56. 
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on which a kola-nut was impaled ; about a foot lower 
down a slit had been made in the stalk, and in it 
were inserted a brown leaf of the " Life '* tree and 
the legs of a fowl whose body hung head downwards. 
In some villages a dozen or so of these "cures" 
may be seen set up at the entrance of different com- 
pounds or in front of individual huts. A fowl is the 
favourite sacrifice, but a little fluffy chicken or a fat 
puppy is sometimes used. 

One afternoon a wizard was very busy in one of 
the compounds at Ekosoro. One of the little juju 
huts had been opened, and disclosed to view a number 
of clay pots. The man was squatting on the ground 
with fufu, palm-wine, and other cooked food before 
him. He fed the jujus by pouring into each pot a 
little palm-wine and dabbing a lump of fufu on the 
outside. Then he took some green leaves and threw 
them up, and carefully noted what position they took 
on reaching the ground. All the time he continued 
to mutter incantations, and seemed quite oblivious of 
my intruding presence. Then the women and children 
of the compound sat down in two rows near him, 
and he fed them all with fufu and palm-wine, which 
they gravely swallowed, though some of the babies 
rather spluttered at the wine. Then they broke up, 
and the doctor replaced the front of the juju hut 
This ceremony had something to do with the yam 
harvest. 

On another occasion I watched very similar rites 
being performed in the town of Ekoi Ibami, at the 
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shrine of a little black human figure of wood. The 
wizard played with green leaves, and, killing a fowl, 
placed its head at the foot of the image, and threw its 
body to one side, and foretold events from the attitude 
assumed by the quivering muscles. These ceremonies 
took place just previous to the expected birth of a 
child. The woman had been safely delivered of 
several other children, and in each case sacrifice and 
offerings had been made to this particular juju. The 
spectators were but little interested in what was done. 



EPILOGUE 

(This epilogue consists of extracts from a " Christmas 
letter " written home by the writer of this volume.) 

Nko, Cross River. 

Thursday y 24 December ^ 1903. 

This is Christmas Eve. For the first time in my 
life I shall spend Christmas Day "alone" — the only 
white man among a great many natives. It is very 
hot to-day. A good deal of rain fell last night 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. It had not 
rained since the night of 9-10 November. 

We — consisting of myself and boy, interpreter 
Jumbo and boy, two policemen, and fifteen carriers — 
left Obubura Hill at 8.25 Tuesday morning, marched 
till eleven, stopped two hours at Apiapum for rest and 
food, and then, resting thirty-five minutes on the 
way, marched till 5.10, when we reached Adunogom, 
an Assiga town. The chiefs entertained us well, 
giving me a duck, a fowl, and eggs, and cooking 
"chop" for the men, and giving us all palm-wine. 
We left there at 7.25 this morning, and stayed over 
two hours at Boti, where a large meeting was held 
with the chiefs and people of the Igbo Imaban tribe. 
Another two hours' march brought us to this large 
town. . . . [Description of the club-house and jujus 
— sec pages 209 and 291.] We are spending Christ- 
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mas Eve here. They have given me yams, eggs, 
plantains, bananas, etc., and I have given them cloth 
and worsted caps. One of the carriers has just stolen 
three brass rods (ninepence) from a chiefs hut, and I 
have had him publicly flogged in the meeting-place — 
fifteen strokes with a rod (stick) on a sensitive part 
of his person. 

Ekoi Eipo. 

Christmas Day, 

A happy Christmas to you all at home. We were 
up at daybreak this morning, and the usual interested 
crowd watched me making my toilette. Dan brought 
me a cup of hot cocoa, with which the daily five-grain 
tabloid of quinine was swallowed. At 6.5 we set out 
from Nko, and reached this town at 8.45. Most of 
the road led through a dense forest, and some magni- 
ficent mahogany trees were passed. We had to cross 
a river, very deep in the wet season. Even now it is 
from four to five feet deep, and I crossed seated on the 
shoulders of one of the men, one hand on his head 
and the other on my knee to maintain balance. All 
the men stripped (no great undertaking !) and waded 
through, keeping their loads well out of the water. 
On arrival here the usual procedure was carried out — 
we halted in the open meeting-place of the town, and 
my compliments were taken to the head-chief. He 
came and greeted me, and then we all followed him 
into his compound, and he conducted me to a big 
cool hut, where this is now being written. His 
people brought palm-wine, yams, a goat, eggs, and 
some papaws. This being Christmas Day, I have 
given the men two goats and two ducks (presents 
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from chiefs), and they are now busy cooking them. 
I had " breakfast '* at ten — roast fowl and fried yams, 
biscuits, half a big papaw, and hot tea ; also some 
of their excellent palm-wine. 

It is now 1 1.40 a.m. People at home are in church 
singing the usual Christmas hymns amid all the fes- 
tive decorations of holly, evergreens, and Christmas 
roses. You have probably frost ahd snow ; here it is 
very hot. My host has summoned his minor chiefs 
from neighbouring villages. They come one by one, 
and, standing at the entrance of this hut, salute by 
bending down so as to touch the ground with their 
extended fingers and saying " mokomo," which means 
"greeting," etc. Their salutations having been re- 
turned, they sit down to quietly await what later 
on will be said to them. This is generally somewhat 
as follows : " The Commissioner from Obubura is 
come to visit you. He represents the big Govern- / 
ment. I am your friend and protector, and stand 
between you and the big Government. If you do as 
you are told, you will be protected fropi the soldiers 
[the Mkpani expedition had just been taking place in 
this neighbourhood], and plenty of trade will come to 
your country. The Commissioner goes about making 
peace between all tribes and towns and settling their 
disputes. You live far away from the white mer- 
chants of Calabar, but the Government is bringing 
them up to live and trade with you here. They 
cannot, however, come until there is peace every- 
where, and, in order to maintain peace, the Govern- 
ment forbids certain bad customs which destroy peace. 
These are — killing and fighting, seizing, selling, and 
buying people, human sacrifices, and poison jujus. If 
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you refrain from these the Government will be a 
good friend to you ; but if you carry on these prac- 
tices, measures will be taken to punish you. These 
white merchants want to buy your big trees, your 
rubber, kernels, and palm-oil. They will build 
* factories' up the Cross River, and will pay you 
in cloth, tobacco, etc. They will pay you at once — 
there will be no debt-palavers. They will employ 
your people to cut down and transport the timber to 
the river. All this will bring money into your coun- 
try, and the Government hopes that you will all be so 
busy that you will cease fighting with your neigh- 
bours. If you have any intertribal disputes, and if 
any difficulties arise with these white merchants, come 
to the Commissioner at Obubura Hill, and he will 
help you. You must make good roads and bridges 
everywhere through your country. I have finished." 
Then they whisper among themselves, and usually 
one of the chiefs stands up and replies : " All that you 
tell us pleases us ; we are the children of the big 
Government, and must obey these laws." Then they 
often ask questions. Perhaps they will say, " Do we 
clearly understand that we are actually forbidden to 
sell our children ? " This seems to them a very hard 
law. Or they will bring some complaint against the 
next town, and this sometimes means spending a few 
days in the neighbourhood, listening to the arguments 
and lies (always lies) on both sides, and eventually 
arranging the dispute. One's patience and tact are 
often strained to the uttermost, for it should be our 
constant policy to do our best to settle matters with- 
out having recourse to soldiers to enforce our 
decisions. Two days ago, after spending hours in a 
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town trying to settle an old intertribal dispute, I had 
to leave them with a threat. That night they sent me 
a goat in conciliation, but they had not carried out 
instructions, so the goat was sent back, and we con- 
tinued our march, TRis morning, however, a mes- 
senger brought news that they had complied with 
what was required. 

Ekoi Ibami. 

Saturdajy 26 'December, 

We left Ekoi Eipo at i.io p.m. yesterday, and did 
not reach this town till 5.30. All the way we marched 
through a big forest, and nearly every foot of the 
road was crossed by roots of trees, which meant walk- 
ing with one's eyes constantly on the ground — a most 
tiring attitude. Twice we crossed the river. At the 
first crossing, I rode on a man's shoulders ; at the 
second crossing, there were stepping-stones of rock. 
It was a dim light all the way, and we feared the sun 
would go down before we could arrive here, but we 
managed to do it just before the light failed. Once 
in the great forest we noticed elephant tracks across 
our road, and, further on, we heard one of them 
making a noise in the distance. A monkey scram- 
bling through the trees overhead created a diversion, 
and some great birds made a curious whirr ahead of 
us. Except for these incidents, the march was very 
monotonous. That's how we spent Christmas after- 
noon. 

I got ahead of my men, and had only the guides, 
the interpreter, one policeman, and one carrier with 
me when the town was entered. It was quite dusk, 
but we could see it was a large town encircled with 
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palm-trees. As we passed through to the head-chiers 
place, there was a noise of playing and dancing. The 
people thronged out to see us. The head-chief gave 
up his house to me, and then the rest of the men 
arrived. We were all very tired, having marched six 
and a half hours since 6 a.m., nearly all the time through 
dense forest. I had two mugfuls of whisky-and-water, 
then a hot bath, and then dinner — soup, roast fowl 
and yam, and biscuits — and, having eaten nothing 
since lo a.m., was quite ready for it. Then I went to 
bed, and fell asleep at once. The men laid their 
plaited grass sleeping-mats on the ground in the open 
compound. I awoke in the night and heard sounds 
of revelry — Christmas " waits " ! From a remote 
part of the town came the beating of drums and the 
rather melancholy cadence of men's voices. It sounded 
well from the distance, but they came nearer and 
nearer, and eventually established themselves in a 
neighbouring compound, and I had to send a police- 
man to request them "to go into the next street." 
So they went, and I again fell asleep lulled by their 
music and singing carried on at a reasonable distance. 
This large hut has walls of clay, painted black 
inside, and a roof of palm-leaf mats. It is the 
entrance to a smaller compound in the rear, where 
the chiefs wives live, and where the cooking, etc., is 
done. Goats, dogs, and fowls pass through my room, 
and an hour ago a black-and-white cow went through 
and had to be driven out. The floor is of hard clay, 
and running all round the room there are broad 
couches of the same spread with grass mats and the 
beautiful skins of bush deer. One end is partitioned 
oflF, and the carved door opening into this inner 
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chamber is heavily padlocked. Against one wall is a 
huge pedestal of clay on which are placed various 
juju articles, but these are screened from view by a 
curtain of dried grass. On the floor, just in front of 
the pedestal, is a semicircle of depressions, two of 
which are filled with a human skull half-buried from 
sight. On one side of the pedestal is a raised seat of 
clay with panels painted red, yellow, and white. From 
the roof hang two human skulls and juju objects, all 
black with smoke and dirt. Along the wall, high up, 
hangs a frieze of the skulls of baboons, two rows, 
twenty-six in each row. Every skull has a line of 
white paint across the forehead. Such are the quarters 
in which I spent Christmas night. 



APPENDIX NO, I 

THE WILD ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISH 
PRESERVATION PROCLAMATION, 1901 

WHEREAS it is deemed expedient to make provision for 
the preservation of certain Wild Animals, Birds, and Fish 
within the Protectorate : 

IT IS HEREBY ENACTED as follows :— 

I. This Proclamation may be cited as " The Wild Animals, 
Birds, and Fish Preservation Proclamation, 1 90 1.'' 

n. In this Proclamation, unless the context otherwise 
requires, — 

" Animal " means any wild animal. 

" Bird** means any wild bird. 

'' Collect '' means to take and kill by any means any animals, 
birds, or fish, for scientific purposes. 

" Diseased " means affected with disease. 

'' Disease ** means any infectious or contagious disease of 
wild or domestic animals or birds. 

''Hunt" means to chase or pursue animals or birds for the 
sake of food or sport. 

"Dangerous" means savage, vicious, or likely to spread 
disease. 

" Young," as applied to an elephant, means having a tusk 
weighing less than lo lbs. 

m. The High Commissioner may, by Order published in 
the Gaztttiy do the following things or any of them : — 

(^2) Prohibit the hunting, capture, and killing of any animal 
or bird mentioned in Schedule I. hereto, or the young of any 
animal mentioned in Schedule II. hereto, or the female of any 
animal mentioned in Schedule III. hereto, when accompanied 
by its young. 
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(h) Prohibit the hunting, capture, or killing of animals of 
the species mentioned in Schedule IV., except in such numbers 
and under such other conditions as the High Commissioner 
may prescribe. 

(c) Prohibit the taking out of the nest, or the destroying 
in the nest, of the eggs of any bird mentioned in the Order. 

(d) Prohibit the hunting, capture, and killing of any fish 
specified in the Order. 

(e) Prohibit the capture and killing of the young of any fish 
specified in the Order below the size therein mentioned. 

(/) Prohibit the destroying of any spawning-bed or any 
bank or shallow on which the spawn of fish may lie. 

(g) Prescribe a period or periods during which it shall not 
be lawful to hunt, capture, or kill any animal, or male or female 
animal, or the young of any animal, or any bird, or any fish 
or immature fish specified in the Order, or take or destroy 
the eggs of any birds specified in the Order. 

(A) Appoint any tract or tracts of land as a reserve or 
reserves within which it shall not be lawful to hunt, capture, 
or kill any animal, bird, or fish, with the exception of those 
exempted by the Order from the operation thereof. 

(1) Restrict the use of nets, pitfalls, or traps, or any 
instrument, device, or means mentioned in the Order for the 
purpose of capturing or killing any animal, bird, or fish 
specified in the Order. 

(J) Prohibit the use of dynamite or any explosive or poison 
for the purpose of capturing or killing fish in any river, 
stream, brook, lake, pond, or lagoon mentioned in the Order. 

(i) Permit and regulate the killing, when diseased or 
suspected of disease, of domestic animals, and of wild 
animals, notwithstanding the provisions of this Proclamation 
or any Order thereunder, and the payment of compensation 
for domestic animals so killed, and generally make such 
further or other provisions for preventing the transmission 
of disease from, or to, or between wild animals, as he may 
think fit. 

(/) Prohibit or regulate the export or sale of elephants' tusks. 
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(m) Establish export duties to be charged upon the hides, 
skins, horns, and tnsks of any animal, and on the sldn and 
plumage of any bird specified in the Order. 

(/i) Regulate the destruction of animals of the species 
mentioned in Schedule V., and generally of any poisonous, 
dangerous, or destructive animal, bird, or insect. 

(o) Prohibit or regulate the possession of any animal, bird, 
or fish, and any hide, skin, horn, tusk, and any part of any 
animal, bird, or fish, and any eggs of any bird. 

(/>) Regulate the destruction of the eggs of crocodiles, 
poisonous snakes, and pythons, and of any other poisonous, 
dangerous, or destructive reptile, and of any poisonous, danger- 
ous, or destructive bird or insect. 

(q) Generally make orders and regulations, and revoke, 
alter, or add to any such orders and regulations for the better 
execution of this Proclamation, and for the purpose of 
preserving animals, birds, and fish. 

IV. The High Commissioner may make regulations with 
respect to all or any of the following matters : — 

(a) Application for, issue, and form of hunting and collect- 
ing licences ; 

(b) Fees to be charged for licences ; and 

(c) Returns to be furnished by holders of licences under 
this Proclamation. 

V. The High Commissioner may, by any Order or Regula- 
tion made by him under the provisions of this FroclamatioUy 
impose for every offence against any Order or Regulation 
such penalty not exceeding Fifty Pounds, or such term of 
imprisonment not exceeding Six Months, with or without 
hard labour, as he may think fit. 

VI. In addition to any penalty or term of imprisonment 
which the Court may impose under any Order or Regulations 
made under this Proclamation, the Court may order the 
forfeiture of any animal, bird, or fish, and any hide, skin, 
horn, tusk and any part of any animal, bird, or fish, and any 
eggs of any bird, and any poison and dynamite and explosive, 
and any gun, weapon, rod, line, net, float, snare, trap, device. 
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instrument, and means in respect of which, or with which, the 
ofTence has been committed. 

VII. The High Commissioner may, in his discretion, require 
any person importing firearms or anununition, that may be 
used by such person for the purpose of killing any animal or 
bird, to take out a licence under this Proclamation, and may 
refuse to allow such firearms or ammunition to be withdrawn 
from the public warehouse until such licence has been 
taken out. 

VIII. Where the Court has reasonable cause to believe 
that any person has been guilty of a breach of this Proclama- 
tion, or any Order or Regulation thereunder, the Court may 
issue a Warrant authorising the Officer named therein to 
search any baggage, packages, wagons, tents, buildings, or 
caravans belonging to such person, and if the Officer shall 
find any hide, skin, horn, tusk of any animal, or the skin or 
plumage of any bird, or other remains of animals or birds, 
appearing to have been killed in contravention of this Pro- 
clamation or of any Order or Regulation thereunder, he shall 
seize and take the same before the Court to be dealt with 
according to law. 

IX. Nothing in this Proclamation or in any Order there- 
under shall prevent any person from capturing or killing any 
animal seriously injuring crops, cattle, land, or other property. 

X. Every Order and Regulation made under the provisions 
of this Proclamation shall be published in the Gazette and 
shall, upon such publication, have full force and effect, subject 
to disallowance by His Majesty. 

XI. This Proclamation shall commence and come into 
operation on the First day of May, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 
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SCHEDULE I. 

Series A. 

1. Vultures. 

2. The secretary-bird. 

3. Owls. 

4. Rhinoceros-birds or beef-eaters (^uphaga)» 

Series B. 

1. The giraffe. 

2. The gorilla. 

3. The chimpanzee. 

4. The mountain zebra. 

5. Wild asses. 

6. The white-tailed gnu {Connochoetes Gnu), 

7. Elands ( Taurotragus), 

8. The little Liberian hippopotamus. 

SCHEDULE n. 

1. The elephant. 

2. Rhinoceroses. 

3. The hippopotamus. 

4. Zebras of species not referred to in Schedule L 

5. Buffaloes. 

6. Antelopes and gazelles^ especially species of the genera Bubalis, 

Dimaliscus, Cannochoetes, Cephalophus, Oreotragus, Oribia, 
Rhaphiceros, Nesotragus, Madoqua, Cobus, Cervicapra, Pelea, 
^pycerosy Antidorcas, Gazella, Ammodorcas, Lithocranius, 
DorcotraguSy Oryx, Addax, Hippotragus, Taurotragus, Strep- 
siceros, Tragelaphus. 

7. Ibex. 

8. Chevrotains ( Tragulus). 

SCHEDULE in. 

1. The elephant. 

2. Rhmoceroses. 

3. The hippopotamus. 

4. Zebras of the species not referred to in Schedule L 

5. Buffaloes. 

6. Antelopes and gazelles, especially species of the genera Bubalisi 

Damaliscusy Cannochoetes, Cephalopus, Oreotragus, Oribia, 
Rhaphiceros, Nesotragus, Madoqua, Cobus, Cervicapra, 
Pelea, JEpyceros, Antidorcas, Gazella, Ammodorcas, Lid&o- 
cranius, Dorcotragus, Oryx, Addax, Hippotragus, Tauro- 
tragus, Strepsiceros, Tragelaphus. 

7. Ibex. 

8. Chevrotains {Tragulus). 
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^, , , SCHEDULE IV. 

1. The elephant. 

2. Rhinoceroses. 

3. The hippopotamus. 

4. Zebras of the species not referred to in Schedule I. 

5. Buffaloes. 

6. Antelopes and gazelles, especially species of the genera Bubalis, 

Damaliscusy Cannochoetes, Cephalopus, Oreotragus, Oribia, 
Rhaphiceros, Nesotragus, Madoqua, Cobus, Cervicapra, 
Pelea, JEpyceros, Antidorcas, Gazella, Ammodorcas, Litho- 
cranius, Dorcotragus, Oryx, Addax, Hippotragus, Tauro- 
tragus, Strepsiceros, Tragelaphus. 

7. Ibex. 

8. Chevrotains (Tragu/us). 

9. The various pigs. 

10. Colobi and all fiir-monkeys. 

11. Aard-varks (genus Orycteropus). 

12. Dugongs (genus Halicore), 

13. Manatees (genus Manatus). 

14. The small cats. 

15. The serval. 

16. The cheetah (Cyfut/urus). 

17. Jackals. 

18. The Aard-wolf (Pr»teUs). 

19. Small monkeys. 

20. Ostriches. 

21. Marabous. 

22. Egrets. 

23. Bustards. 

24. Francolins, guinea-fowl, and other ** game birds.'' 

25. Large tortoises. 

^^ ,. SCHEDULE V. 

1. The lion. 

2. The leopard. 
3* Hyaenas. 

4. The hunting dog (Lycaon pictus)* 

5. The otter (Lutra). 

6. Baboons {Cynocephaius) and other harmful monkeys. 

7. Large birds of prey (except vultures), the secretary-bird, and 

8. Crocodiles. [owls. 
9* Poisonous snakes. 

10. Pythons. 

Given under my hand and the Seal of the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria this Twenty-first day of February, m the 
year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, and 
in the First year of EUs Majesty's reign. 

R. MOOR, High Commissmer. 
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INDEX 

This Index has been hurriedly compiled on the eve of my return to Southern 
Nigeria, and is therefore fur short of what it should be. The Prefiice and the 
two Appendices are not included herein. For further geographical references, 
the reader should consult the alphabetical list of places in Appendix No. II. 
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INDEX 



Abaiyong, 74, 75 

Abanna temple, 264 

Abossi (Goa), 109, 124, 182, 189, 

191, 234, 281, 282, 288 
Abayono, 74 
Abbinnti, 116, X33, 237 
Abeirtail, 133 
Abejon, 99, 128 
Abejon Farm, 131 
Abia, 221, 284 
Abokam, 93, 94 
Abragba, 96. 97, X43 
Adadama, 77 
Adunogom, 128, 198 
Adun tribe, 144 
Afi Creek, 93, 97 
Afikpo district, 72, 88 
Afikpo station, 75 
Agba, 96, 133, 170, 269 
Agrubi, 96 
Ahaha, 77, 78 
Ajja, 275 
Ana Creek, 95 
Akaju Creek, 96 
Akaju tribe, 104, 133, 144, 167, 192, 

198, 237 
Akam, 128 
Akenem festival, 69 
Akataka, 78, 94, 105, 131, 143, 196, 

203, 229, 240 
Akenta, 96, 133, 284 
Akpa tribe, 33 
Akpa lyefi River, 27 
Akunakuna tribe, 68, 72-4, 297 
Akungkung Club, 211 
Akurofiiro, 96, 133 
Alabeta, 116 
Ala|;abo, 96 
Albmoes, 145 
Allen, Mr. Grant, 278 
Alligator Island, 28, 41 
Allobo, 132 

Aniadinda instrument, 228 
Amanago, 63 
Amanku, 63 
Amatchi tribe, 144 



Amusements, natives*, 259 ; officers', 

Anambra Creek, 116 

Anatomical observations, 144 

Andoni tribe, 33 

Animals, 114 

Anklets, 167 

Anopp, 133, 171, 190, 271, 274 

Ants, driver, 119 ; white, 120 

Anyiba, 132, 174, 196 

Apakpa, 190 

Apiapum, 78, 95, 127, 128, 130, 131, 

141, 143, 214, 221, 249, 301 
Apoachi people, 229 
Archibong family, 33 
Arithmetic, 244 
Aro Chuku, 44, 46, 50, 52, 58, 67, 

68, 88 
Aro country, 51 
Aro tribe, 45, 46, 52, $4 
Aro villages, 66 
Arraraha, 230, 231 
Arun, 128, 248 
Arun market, 78, 183, 249 
Arun Reach, 78 
Arun tribe, 144, 198, 290 
Ashton, Dr. D. A., 80. 83, 115 
Assiga, 77, 98, 128, 225, 276 
Assiga tribe, 144, 192, 198 
Astronomy, 244 
Atam tribe, 144, 198 
Auction, 86 

Avonum, 78, 94, 98, 128, 143, 223 
Awai, 128-30, 222 
Awakande, 78, 79, 84, 119, 214 
Awchonn Neitim, 125, 127, 131, 

189, 290 
Awchonn Tuogo, 97, 131 
Aweyong River, 72, 90, 91, 93, 95 

(described), 104, 116 
Awionaliki market, 132 
Awkum-Naburukpur, 132, 134, 274 
Awkwa post, 220 
Awosa tree, I04) 17^ 
Awtawma stream, 129 
Awtoba jujus, 288 
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Aynyie River, 91 

Azigo (game), S, 66, 210, 254 

Baboons, 117 

Bamboos, 104 

Bananas, 42, 105 

Bansara, 96 

Bantu, 143 

Baskets, 184 

Basket-work, 184 

Beards, 164 

Beecroft, Mr., 92 

Beisi poison, 90 

Bende cloth, 61, 65, 157, 183 

Benin, 200, 266 

Benue, river, 89, 93 

Besung, 97 

Bija stream, 130 

Binokkpabi (deity), 286 

Birds, no, 114 

Birds' nests, 43 

Blackmailing, 73 

Blacksmiths, 8, 187, 232 

Blindness, 148 

Bob (do^), 120 

Body-pamting, 168 

Bonny, 40 

Botanical Gardens, 31, 80, 81 

Boti, 98, 128, 198, 301 

Bracelets, 166 

Brass rods, 53 

Brickfields, 43 

Bridges, 48, 140 

Buafom, 133, 159, 192, 269 

Buckland, Lieut. V., 78 

Burials, 236 

Bush -allowance, 81 

Bush-souls, 224 

Butterflies, no 

Buttress-tree, 105 

Calabar, 27, etc. ; social life at, 31 
Calabar Estuary, 27, 93 
Calabar River, 27, 28, 98 
Cameroons, 33 ; see Kamerun 
Camps, war-, 233 
Camwood, 104 
Canals, 142 
Canoes, 61, 104, 178 
Canoes, steel, 46, 76 
Cardi, Count de, 33, 36, 266 
Carriers, 91, 137 ; their loads, 50 
Carrol, Capt. J. M., 277 
Cattle, 122 
Centipedes, 118 
Chair, native, 176 
Charms, 109, 122 



Chief, semi-divine, 200 

Chiefs, tribal, 198 

Chopping mbiam, 191-2 

Christmas, 301 

Chuku, 58 

Cicatrices, 170 

Circumcision, 216 

Climate, 100 

Cloth, native, 105 

Clothing, 157 

Clubs (societies), 207 

Cobham family, 33 

Cockburn, Major W. A. C, 78, 80, 

88, 126 
Coco Bassey family, 43 
Compound definea, 172 
Cooking, 82 
Cotton plant, 105 
Cotton tree, 104, 112 
Counting, method of, 244 
Court-house, 82 
Covenants, 190 
Creek Town, 41, 47 
Crocodile deity, 195 
Crocodiles, 41, 50, 60, 93 
Crocodile scarecrow, 297 
Cross River described, 93 
Cross Rivet fcenery, i 
Cross River Division, districts of, 12 
Currency, 53, 251 
Customs, 23, 30 

Dalgleish, Mr. H. H., 76 

Dance-suits, 184 

Dancing, 67, 215, 260 

Dangerfield, Mr., 89 

Dayrell. Mr. E., 126 

Diet, native, 149 

Diseases, 152 

District Commissioner, daily pro- 
gramme of, 84 ; duties of explained, 
12 

Dogs, 122 

Domestic animals, 122 

Drinking customs, 187 

Drums, 222, 227 

Drunkenness, 151, 237 

Duke family, 33 

Duke Town, 29, 47 

Dwellings, 171 

Ear ornaments, 16^ 
Eating customs, 107 
Ebega tribe, 144, 160, 164, 184, 186, 

231 
Ebenikpavi (deity), 59, 118 
Ebritum, 54, 57, 59, 64, 289 
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Ebritum Onawka, c8 

Ebropavi (deity), 58 

Ebudu Omai, 77, 194, 204, 240 

Ediba, 75. 76. 78, 9X. 93 

Edomaihi Creek, 77, 99, 229 

Eferekpi, etymology of, 209 

Eferekpi I. (near Ekukuri), 130 

Eferekpi IV. (Ebega), 131 

Eferekpi V. (Eshupum), 78, 127, 143, 
171, 213, 228, 267 

Eferekpi market (Eshupum), 183, 
249 

Efik tribe, 32, 33, 36, 49, 68, X44, 
etc 

Egbo Houses, 44, 60, 63, 64, 71, 82, 
117, 127, 130, 131, 178, 208, 228, 
290 

Egbo society, 34, 36, 208 

Epunuwei, Mount, 80, 99 

Eikulag^m, 133 

Eipeitshi post, 219 

Eja, 117, 177, 275 

E]a Creek, 95 

Ejege, 116, 155, 284 

Eiege market, 249 

Ekoi Eipo, 129, 302, 305 

Ekoi Forest, 115, 117, 209 

Ekoi tribe, 32, 144 

Ekoi Ibami, 117, 129, 299, 305 

Ekomokon, Mount, 80 

Ekosoro, 96, 131, 143, 215, 230, 299 

Ekpei society, 20S 

Ekukuri, 97, 130, 222 

Ekunasha, 97, 131 

Ekuri, 76, 77, 93 

Elephant-hunting, 115, 234 

Elephantiasis, 153 

Elopement of old woman, 241 

Elugu, 123, 242 

Eniamafia jujus, 63 

Enyi, 96 

Enyong Creek, 46, 48 

Epia, 218 

Escort, 136 

Eshupum tribe, 144, 198 

Essaii, 129, 209, 298 

Essaw, Chief, 196 

Esu Itu, 50 

Etanowana, 143, 211 

Etara, 97 

Etatin, 200, 204, 219 

Etiningta, 134, 274 

Ewara Creek, 77, 93, 96, 98 (de- 
scribed), 128, 129, 223 

Ewayon River, 91 

Exports, chief, 249 

Erialli, Chief, 61 



Factories, 29 ; up Cross River, 248, 

304 
Falls at Obokum, 94, 113 
Farmhouse, Arc, 64 
Fernando Po, 27 
Festivals, 264 
Fetishes, 278 
Fever, charm to core, 6 
Finery, native love of, 48, 69 
Fish, 114 
Fish, sacred, 55 
Fishing, 235 
Fishing-trap, 42 
Flowers, no 
Fords, 142 
Fortifications, 233 
Fowl sacrificed, 299 
Frazer, Dr. J. G., 200, 217, 278 
Fufii, 149 
Furniture, native, 176 

Gambia, 277 
Gambling, 259 
Game-laws, 114 
Games, 259 
Garden, 80 
Geology, 123 
German factory, 30 
Gilds, English, 35 
Gin-drinkmg, 151 
Gin, sale of, 253 
Girdles, 166 
Gold Coast, 115 
Golf-links, 83 
Government, native, 197 
Government Hill, 29, 41 
Government House, 28, 29 
Ground-nuts, 104 
Guest-dish, 5, 7, 187 
Guinea, Gulf of, 93 
Guns, 232 
Gwakoma, 63 

Hair-dressing, 3, 163 
Harcourt, Mr. A. B., 75 
Harmattan wind, 100, 147, 153 
Hausa tribe, 23, 67, 106, 115, 116, 

157, 185 
Hausa ^hions, 161 

Head-coverings, 160 

Heat, 100 

Henshaw family, 33 

Henshaw Town, 29 

Hippopotami, 94, 98 

Hobbies, 24 

Horses, 122 

Hospitality, native, 66, 135 
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Hospital, 50 

Houses, chiefe*, 70 

Huddart, Mr. L. H., 123 

Human sacrifices, 59, 62 

Hunting, 234 

Huts, Ikwe, 174; rectangular, 174 

lamiyong, 127, 130 

lammbi Club, 216 

Ibibio tribe, 32-4, 43, 49 

Ibo tribe, 33, 143, 232 

Ibum, 52, 54, 60, 66, 67 

Ichoko, 14, 78, 194, 298 

Idah, 89, u6, 120, 153, 177 

Idda, 132 

Iddirokwa, 128 

Idion (magic), 38 

Igara tribe, 67, 89, 258 

Igaraland, 116 

Igbo Imaban tribe, 77, 98, 99, 100, 

128, 144, 158, 165, 184, 192, 198, 

229, 234, 276, 301 
Igri Creek, 127 
Ikeriku, 77 
Ikom, 143, 248 
Ikonitu, 41 
Ikorana, 71, 72 
Ikorewu, 71 
Ikorofiong, 42 
Ikpo tribe, 193 
Ikwe bank, 78 
Ikwe hut, 173 
Ikwe physique, 144 
Ikwe tribe, 46, 67, 77, 90, icx), 121, 

144, 154, 156, 168. 182, 184, 198, 

229, 242 
Ikwe women, 158 
Imedum, 131, 275 
Imports, chief, 249 
Incnara Creek, 127 
Indai tribe, 93, 97 
Indem range, 98, 99 
Indem tril>e, 104, 133, 144, 192, 198, 

229. 233 
Ingkimm, 132-4, 190, 233, 283 
Inkum-Ikpambi, 131, 230, 275, 293, 

298 
Inokun tribe, 46, 54, 67, 132, 174, 

185, 196, 240 
Insanity, 155 

Inseni, 132, 134, 275, 284 
Insofan, 143, 248 
Intelligence Report, 24 
Ipiligwa, 77 
Islands, 95 

Issabang, 97, 127, 131 
Itenna Creek, 99 



Itu, 40, 41, 43-6. 50. 68, 71, 78 
Ivory bracelets, 166 
lyanyita River, 98 

Jackdaw^ gunboat, 39, 40, 41, 43, 

102 
Jekri tribe, 114 
Jessopp, Dr., 294 
Jiggers, 153 
Johnston, Sir H. H., 33, 113, 143, 

187, 228 
Judicial work, 17 

Kabinchi, 133, 297 

Kallum, 133 

Kamerun, German, 88, 117, 144, 

234, 248 
Kamerun, Mount, 27 
Katsena River, 89 
Kitchen described, 82 
Koko-yams, no 
Kola-nuts, 7 
Kola-trees, 105 
Kru boys, 40 
**Kubo,"2, 5 
Kukurukuland, 116, 244 
Kurufa, 218 
Kwa River, 27 
Kwa tribe, 33 
Kwo tribe, 33 

Lagos, 106, 115 

Lake, 98 

Language, 143 

Latnnes, 177 

Leap-frog, 260 

Leather- work, 185 

Leglets, 167 

Leprosy, 153 

"Life'Mree, 5, 15, 194.298 

Lilies, water-, 49 

Limes, 105 

Liverpool, 27 

Lizards, 60, 118, 121 

Lokoja, 89 

Long Juju, 46, 51, 54, 58, 118 

Maban, 196 

Magic, 293 

Magpie launch, 41 

Mahogany, 97, 103, 178 

Maize, 106 

Mancala or azigo, 8, 66, 210, 259 

Mandem, 96 

Mangroves, 28, 42 

Marching through forest, 139 

Marital relations, 259 
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Hukets, 3, 49, 60, 68, 249 

Murisige, 254 

Ustilda Factory, 29 

Mats (or looting, 8l 

ilbaiisank, toj 

Mbiam, 191-2 

Hbulu mstrumenl, ug 

Meals described. 84 

Medical knowledge needru], 11 

Hedickl oliicers, 12 

Medic&l section, 149 

Metallurgy, 186 

Middlemen in trade, 74, 145 

Mineralogy, [r2 

Missionary influence, 71 

Ifisiion Hill, 29 

Mimoo-itation, 75 

Hilsbi tribe, 89 

Mkpani expedilion, Ml, 30^ 

Mockler -Kerrymsn, LieuL-CoL A. F., 

89,92 
Mohammedan cuUure, 116 

Monotony of travelline, 139 
Monumental slonei, 36S 
Moor, Sit R., 245 
Mosquitoeg, 18, 134, 181 
Mountaina, 98 
Mourning, sign of, 16S 
Hoya Creek, 90, 96, 133 
Mpoia, 203, 21S 
Mpitri, 133 
Munchi tribe, 89 
Music, 48, 227 

Ntunes indicate bush -soul, 326 
NangbeiClub, 21 J, 287 
Nangbei dance, 215 
Nonkbei Club, 211 
Narcotic plant, 15s 
■" ^e Courts, 19.34.76 



laree, 145 
reek, 96, 13, 



Navels, h 

Nawa Creel 



Ndei tribe, 144 

Ndirokei, 131 

Nilopoto, 132 

Neat cattle, 122 

Necklaces, 165 

NewE|Kipers, 84 

Nfem deity, 273 

Npi, 134 

Niajaa, 78, 138, 223 

Niger, nvet, 52, 67, 89, 116, 123, 358 

Nimm iuju, 216 

NishiAtam, I [6 

NjigpeK'. 90. "7 

Nki Creek, 93, 96, 97 (described), 156 



Nkimboma, 3 18 

Nko. 98, 139, 16s, 209. 331, 334. 

391, 301, 302 
Northern Nigeria, 88 
Nsimmbo (baboon), 117 
Nsobo ridge, 77, 98, 99 
Nsobo tribe, 99, 193, 139 

Ntrigum, 310, 338, 331 
Ntu, 198 
Nummjum, 218 
Nurses' House, 30 
Nungbei Farm, 127 
Nyima, 98, 138, 213 

Oaths, 190 

Obagu, 54, 64 

Obaro Club, 213 

Oban Hills, 97, 98 

Obiem, 370, 282 

Obinkila, 59, 62 

Obokpa, 94, 105, 230 

Obokum, 93, 94, 113, 284 

Obubuta, liiiriaJ of Chief of, 337 ; 

Chief's but at, 334 
Obubura Hill, 78, etc 
Obubura Hill district, bouods of, 88 
Oburukpon, 216, 330, 167, 389 
Obuttomo, 229 
Oderriga, 198, 390 
Office- work, 34 
Olunagama, 95 
Ofanapa, 90 

Ofun Atam, 134, 374, 298 
Oflin Bonga, 101, 135, 137, 1S3, 333, 

330.331.353,376 
OFun Bonga market, 349 
Ogada, 78, 136, 143, 198, 311, 319, 

323, 258, 285 
(^■gbo, 123, 187, 343, 393 
(^na, 393 

OgbuduClub, 311 

Ogomogon, 133, 154,348, 297,398 

OgOEUrawia, 132 

OgruRru, 1 16 

Ogurude, 79, 94, 143, 166, 311, 313 

Ogurude market, 353 

Oil-^lm, 104 

Oiari, 60, 61 

Okamaba Club. 315 

Okankan Club, 115 

Okibonga, 21S 

■" Okkum" tree, 273 

Okokomo, 331, 3x4, 330, 398 

Okoroji, chief, 59 

Okubei, 330 

Okumura, 130, 376 
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Okuni, 79, 88, 97, 117, 126, 128, 

130. >3ii H3» 144. 211,276 
Okunkon, 298 
Omokwa, 63 
Onitsha, 40 
Onononaiam, 215 
Onyen, 125, 131, 189 
Opoto Awkum, 132 
Opotomo, 132 
Ora Beach, 75 
Orange- tree, 43 
OrrA/V/ (launch), 41 
Orchids, 94, no, 113 
Ordeal, 39 

Ornaments, personal, 3, 163 
Oron country, 28 
Osowo (God), 218, 273, 281, 284 
Ossi Creek, 132 
Ossung, 97, 131 
**Otibi,"6 

Otubu Ebudu, 77, 186 
Ovana, 127, 130, 223, 289 
Owodoga, 98, 128 
Oyen Ekpum play, 262 
Oyono, 91 

Palm- wine, 149, 188 

Papaws, 105 

Parkinson, Sir. T., 123 

Parrot (pinnace), 15 

Parrot Island, 28 

Parry, Capt. J. L. R., 20 

Pepper, 106 

Phallic emblem, 288 

Physiological observations, 147 

Pine-apples, 105 

Plantams, 10^ 

Play, women's at Awakande, 260 

Plover, spur-winged, 114 

Poisoned arrows, 89 

Police, Civil, 20 

Population, 143 

Post Office, General, 30 

Post-office work, 23 

Pottery, 74, 185 

Presbyterian Mission, 29 

Presents from natives, 4, 86, 135 

Prisons, 21 

Probyn, Mr. L., 19, 51, 67 

Productions, 103 

Prostitutes, 258 

Pryce, Mr. E. F., 130 

Public Works, 23 

Puncheon, 180 

Python, 117 

Queen Beach, 29 
Quinine, 84 



Race, 143 

Railways, 142 

Raphia hookeri^ 149 

Rapids, the, 91, 92, 95 

Read, Mr. C. H., 276 

Religion, 278 

Rings, 167 

Rio del Rey, 92 

Roads, 124 

Rods, brass, 187, 251 

Ropoi Creek, 98, 129 

Roupcll, Major E. P. S., 114, 115, 

165, 178, 180, 192, 234 
Rubber, 104 

Sails, 181 

Salt, rock-, 123 

Scenery of Cross River, i, 41 ; up 

Enyong Creek, 48 ; from Obubura 

Hill, 79 ; near Abejon, 99 
Secret societies, 35, 207 
Semi-divine chief, 7 
Servants, 40 

Sickness, ceremony to cure, 296 
Sierra Leone, 27, 40, 115 
Skeleton, oath taken over, 197 
Skin, colour of, 145 
Skins, 185 
Skulls, human, 64, 70, 201, 210, 220, 

231, 243, 290, 292, 298, 307 
Slave-dealing, 45, 51, 72 
Sleeping-sickness, 154 
Smallpox, 153 ; charm against, 283, 

298 
Snakes, 114, 117 ; sacred, 58 
Snuff-box of bone, 4, 165 
Soil, 103 
Soldiering, 22 
Southern Nigeria, boundaries of, 1 1 ; 

divisions of, 11; Government of, 1 1 
Southern Nigeria Regiment, 22 ; band 

of, 32 
Special Court, 196 
Spiders, 118 
Sport, 25 
Stones, sculptured, 170; at Agba, 

269; at Anopp, 271 ; at Etinginta, 
. 274 ; at Inseni, 275 
String, 184 
Sugar-cane, 106 
Surgery, native, 154 
Swimming, 182 
Syphilis, 153 

**Tabali,"6 
Tattooing, 170 
Telegraphs, 142 
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Timber trade, 96, 103 

Timidity of people, 3 

Tobacco, 100 

Todd, Mr. J. L., 277 

Toe-ring, 167 

Tornadoes, 100 

Tortoises, xi8 

Totemic symbols, 176, 186, 209 

Totemism, 217 

Totem-poles, 219 

Trade, 24, 245 ; increase of, 74 

Trading canoes, 180 

Travelling, 76, 9i» I34 

Treasury work, 20 

Tumbo, 149 

Tusks, 117 

Twins, native treatment of, 37, 62, 

257 

Ubaw, 133 

Ubo, 133 

Ubu, 63 

" Uganda Protectorate," 228 

Ugep, 165 

Umbrellas, 161 

Umon, 68, no, 245, 261 

Ungwana, 75 

Union Jack episode, 73 

Upon Creek, 93, 96 (descril)ed), 98, 

127, iji, 165 
Uwet, 98 

Vegetables, 106 
Vegetation, no 
Volcanic lava, 79 
Vultures, sacred, 62 



" Waits," Christmas, 306 
<'Wake up, England,^' 248 
Wales, Pnnce of, 248 

Walker, J. E.. 44 

War, 229 ; women playing at, 262 

War-camps, 190 

Warri, 1x4 

Water, drinking-, 92 

Watt, Mr. James, 31 

Weaving, 183 

Whitlow, cure for, 154 

Willow, 239 

"Wife palavers,'* 255 

Wilford, Lieut. K. H., 51 

Williams, Lieut. G. A. S., 75 

Witchcraft, 38, 293 ; Proclamation 

against, 19 
Women's play, 260 
Wongelli Creek, 132 
irMfSbine (launch), 41 
Woodroffe, Capt. A. J., 88 

Xylophone, 227 

Yahe Creek, 96 

Yams, 42 ; cultivation of, 106; manner 

of cooking, 149 
Yam custom, 266 
Vam festivals, 264 
Vangbei Club, 216 
Yarrammpaw, 96, 292 
Yellow skins, 145 
Yola, 93 

Yoniba fashions, 161 
Yoruba tribe, 23, 106 
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